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ALUMNI JOURNAL 


WITH this issue, The Journal contributes 
the first pages of a new volume by the grad- 
uates of the university. Specially authorized 
by the Alumni Council in its first session de- 
scribed elsewhere in this number, The Jour- 
nal enters upon a new phase of emphatic 
alumni activities as the official organ of 
opinion of more than four thousand former 
students of Decatur College. 

Thus the dream of the initial editorial staff 
has been realized. Its purely spontaneous 
movement in directing the moral resources of 
a dominant collegiate family into a central 
council has brought to The Journal the special 
recognition necessary for its effective leader- 
ship. 

For it goes without question that the in- 
dispensable instrument of an active alumni 
consciousness is a publication by the Grad- 
uates. 

BE sure that the people representing the 
editorial staff of The Journal are keenly sens- 
ible of the responsibility of the first editions 
of such an enterprise. This sense of respons- 
ibility explains not only the unusually large 
number of editors, but it is back of the policy 
of bringing to these pages editorial expression 
and comment from the four corners of the 
alumni field. ‘Exactly thirty-seven contribu- 
tors are represented in this issue alone. While 
it seems to us a better policy to publish our 
material unsigned, except in special cases, we 
acknowledge here those major contributions 
of William S. Dando, John Halvor Leek, Hen- 
riette Moussieght, Leo C. Graybill, Forrest G. 
Wise, Edgar W. Smith, Maude C. Hessler, 
Wilberforce W. Smith, Warren F. Hardy, and 
John C. Hessler, which comprise a large part of 
this issue. 

WE venture no predictions. We make no 
promises. We refrain from the customary 
initial statement of policy. We are conser- 
vative in this respect because we feel that 
performance is more reassuring than _plat- 
forms, especially in view of the disrepute 


s 


into which platforms as we know them have 
fallen. 

We will, however, acknowledge the unusual 
promise which the field we are entering holds 
for us. We do recognize honestly and in a 
spirit of consecration our opportunities and 
task. 

ALMA MATER as a vital, throbbing enter- 
prise, never has offered such returns to 
alumni activity in her behalf, as now. A new 
President, but a tried and emphatic executive, 
nevertheless, is in direction. The citizens of 
Wooster, Ohio, maintain unreservedly that 
President Louis Edward Holden is the best 
college president in the country. We salute 
Wooster College, a fitting testimonial to six- 
teen years of rare executive ability of Presi- 
dent Holden of Millikin. Since the destiny 
of a college like Millikin is so largely commit- 
ted to the man who is chosen to direct it, 
the editors mean to walk closely with him, 
to learn his objectives, and by communicating 
his purposes and needs through this quarterly, 
to the great body of interested sons and daugh- 
ters of Milliken, we ought to bring to the 
aid of the mother college of us all the mobiliz- 
ed loyalty, wealth, and moral strength of an 
increasingly more than four thousand. 

AND finally, we can’t help but indulge in a 
paragraph or two about the richness of the 
comparatively untouched field, from the jour- 
nalistic standpoint, which we are entering. 
Publications by college people in the interest 
of alma maters are legion. But in _ spite 
of the fact that the college trained man or 
woman inspired by a wholly unselfish spirit of 
service for his college offers superb possibili- 
ties as a contributor to an alumni paper, the 
prevailing type of such publications leaves 
unexplored a vast field of journalistic oppor- 
tunities. 

WE are among that increasing number who 
believe in that exclusive function of an alumni 
publication which makes it as indispensable 
ta the college man or woman as the profes- 
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sional journal either subscribes for. Not in- 
dispensable from the hitherto too much stress- 
ed standpoint of sentiment and interest in 
purely “Personals,” but indispensable in the 
sense of the timeliness, thought-provoking and 
stimulating quality of its special objectives; its 
high literary quality should go without saying. 
In other words, there is a special field of 
thinking and opinion for college people, like 
the field of purely collegiate athletics, in which 
the professionalized enterprise inhererently 
is unqualified to function. The rule of what 
is expedient from the standpoint of special 
interests likely to be affected, of “selling” 
quality, or what not, seems ‘necessarily to 
hamper the professional writer or editorial 
staff. Such a rule reminds us of Emerson, 
who so many times expressed a desire to 
read all the writing which expediency had 
forced truly great and conscientious journal- 
ists to suppress. He felt that the best things 
have never been published. 

AN untrammeled field of opinion, especially 
alluring because it concerns the welfare of an 
enterprise he cherishes with a pure and holy 
affection, is opened up in this journal to the 
last loyal friend of The James Millikin Uni- 
versity. The sole remuneration it offers for 
your best efforts is purely the consciousness 
of a service rendered. In full realization of 
this the editors have assumed their task. Even 
our advertisers unselfishly assumed their share 
of the responsibility and laid the financial 
basis of this publication. 

AS the policy and plans of The Journal un- 
fold, we sincerely ask that you add from time 
to time your own contribution as a member 
of one large family, either in the form of 
an expression which the editors may ask from 
you, or in a letter of honest opinion you write 
us as the spirit moves you. 

Whether The Journal will come to embody 

the blessed opportunities of this special field 
it is entering with its eyes wide open, only 
subsequent issues can tell. 
BUT this we know, your discriminating ex- 
pression of faith even as you criticise adversely 
or ina complimentary way, sustained substan- 
tially by the customary responsibilities of the 
honest subscriber will go a long way in de- 
termining the answer. 


Impersonal Colleges—A Protest 
‘T HERE is danger that the college may 


become an imper'sonality—a mere ar- 
tificial person. The last vestiges of 


the tutorial system are, in fact, disappear- 
ing. Faculties, labeled with degrees pro- 
duced in wholesale lots by big-business 
graduate schools, are committed to rigid 
standardization of subject matter and 
schemes of study; they find the easy path 
one of routine. Students pour their ener- 
gies into stereotyped campus activities and 
organizations. They limit themselves in 
their studies to textbooks, and measure 
their progress in credits and evidences of 
campus popularity. The “quest” is giving 
place to a sort of gymnastic parade. Trus- 
tees accept size and physical prowess as leg- 
itimate measures of success. 

The effectiveness of the college will, how- 
ever, continue to depend upon its personal- 
ities. The real teacher will still be the 
experimental and unpredictable thinker, who 
yields to the “vagaries of the scholarly emo- 
tion” and who stubbornly ignores the ma- 
chine. The real student will still be one 
whose creative energies are subject to his 
own direction and whose loyalties are not 
machine-made. And when that teacher and 
that student sit down together, there will 
be a college, whether they sit on a log or 
a street curb. 


The way to life for the institutionalized 
college is to offer positive and comfortable 
hospitality to creative personalities, and to 
find pleasure in the quality rather than the 
number of its students. 


Carl Parker 


APROPOS of the foregoing, is a quotation 

from the discussion of Mrs. Parker’s 
“An American Idyll” in this issue of The 
Journal. “Parker was a sympathetic though 
unsparing critic of the ways, means, and 
ends of modern education. Mediocre stand- 
ards of experimental thought, ‘the large 
industry of American college athletics and 
its organization-for-victory concept, the ten- 
dency to set up an efficient corporation as 
the proper university model, the extensive 
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and unashamed university advertising, and 
consequent apprehension of public opinion, 
the love of size and large registration, that 
strange psychological abnormality, organized 
cheering, the curious companionship of state 
universities and military drill, regular exam- 
inations and rigidly prescribed work—all 
these interesting characteristics are, as is 
natural in character-formation, both cause 
and effect. It becomes an easy prophecy 
within behaviorism to forecast that Amer- 
ican universities will continue regular and 
mediocre in mental activity and reasonably 
devoid of intellectual bent toward experi- 
mental thinking.’ 


“BUT Parker himself is the greatest re- 
buke to the American university, for cer- 
tainly his university can claim no credit for 
what he did or became. It failed hopelessly 
in the four years it had him in residence to 
give any vital direction to his thinking, 
though he was peculiarly susceptible. It 
allowed him to drift through and out, and 
left to the almost accidental influence of 
Wallas and the Webbs and of three or four 
books a duty which it should have performed 
for him when he was a junior, senior—per- 
haps a freshman. To be sure, it left him 
susceptible of philosophic culture, but it 
failed miserably to supply a culture. Not 
only so, but when he came back from Heidel- 
burg, a Doctor of Philosophy and marked 
as a distinguished student, his university 
was content to give him harborage and allow 
him to peg away obscurely in a basement 
room on $1700 a year, and left to a ben- 
evolent friend the privilege of discovering to 
a ready public both the man and his contri- 
bution to economic thought.” 


Pigeon-Holes 

KNOW practically nothing of either 

psychology or physiology. Hence it is 
with some timidity that I put forth a theory 
as to the organization of the adult human 
mind. But there is so much evidence in 
favor of my theory in a campaign year that 
I make bold to present it in this year of our 
Lord, the Republican landslide. 


The mind is composed of a number of 


pigeon-holes. The pigeon-holes are labeled, 
as all good pigeon-holes should be. Once 
the pigeon-holes are established, there is 
little chance to add or subtract from them. 
If an idea is presented that can be classi- 
fied easily,—that is, put in one of the exist- 
ing compartments,—well and good. Other- 
wise it will be rejected as being ‘“‘new,” “un- 
tried,” “radical,” “reactionary,” “bolshevik,” 
“un-American,” and so forth, and put in the 
wastebasket pigeon-hole. The person pre- 
senting such an idea will be named in 
accordance with the enormity of his crime, 
as a “radical,” “dangerous radical,” “Red,” 
“TI. W. W.,” “Bolshevist,” “anarchist,” “re- 
actionary,” and so forth, and will be shoved 
in the p. h. reserved for “Undesirables I 
Have Known.” 

I am not alone in holding this theory. 
Consult Mr. Harding, Mr. Hayes, Mr. Cox 
and Mr. White. They contend that it holds 
good almost universally, even among edu- 
cated folk. Consequently, they conducted 
their campaigns without mention of any 
issues that may exist. True, there was a lot 
of talk about the League of Nations, but 
this was only a smoke screen thrown out to 
keep from discussing other things. I claim 
that this last statement is supported by the 
fact that no attention has been paid, with 
possibly one or two exceptions, to either the 
strong features of the League or to its real 
defects. Doubtless there are people who do 
not fit in with my theory. But they are 
only the exceptions that go to prove the 
general rule. 

Chameleons 

ARADOXES thrive in politics—American 

politics especially. 

Webster defines a paradox as ‘‘that which 
is opposed to common sense.” 

Hence we find a fictitious personage duly 
elected to office in the maelstrom of a politi- 
cal landslide by the great American electo- 
rate. 

On Fourth of July we learn that we are liv- 
ing in the “greatest country that ever the 
sun shone on.” In October the same speak- 
ers tell us that the party in power has de- 
bauched the government of this greatest 
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country and exhort us to banish the despica- 
ble members of the opposition from the 
walks of men. This between parties. 


CAMPAIGNS within a single party are 
much more paradoxical. Before primary 
time august factional leaders will bankrupt 
the Queen’s English to find scathing epithets 
applicable to the opposition standard bear- 
ers. Primary over, a “broken slate’ goes 
before the electorate. Then come the spell- 
binders, they of the glib tongue and oily 
manner who call the faithful together for a 
“love feast.” Speakers go forth from the 
powwow to extol the virtues of the candi- 
dates. Whatever the candidates may have 
been before the primaries, they now become 
paragons of virtue, defenders of the faith 
and the hearth, friends of business and com- 
rades of the horny-handed sons of toil. 

Political experts smile tolerantly. They 
know. What about those “out in front.” 
Taught to take voting flippantly, can it be 
reasonably assumed they will regard their 
responsibility for good government serious- 
ly? And yet predisposed to take voting seri- 
ously, if they listen to the pre-election sirens, 
how can they vote at all and keep faith with 
themselves? We mentioned paradoxes in 
the beginning. We venture a suggestion in 
closing: A cloture rule or board of censor- 
ship for political speakers. 


Armistice Day 

CCOUNTS of the observance of Armis- 

tice Day in England and France fill us 
with a profound respect. In the Are de 
Triomphe in Paris the body of an unknown 
poilu was entombed after thousands had 
waited for hours in the chill penetrating 
cold of early winter in Paris in order to 
pass before the casket. In England the 
casket containing the body of an unknown 
Tommy was well-nigh hidden by flowers 
which sorrowing throngs brought as they 
came to pay tribute to the unknown warrior 
lying in state. 

In America the holiday spirit permeated 
the observance of Armistice Day. In some 
communities industry halted for a moment 
as a sign of tribute to those who died over- 


seas, but for the most part the observance 
was a carnival, a dance, or an excitement of 
some sort. Throughout there seemed to go 
a spirit of levity which leads us to believe 
that this same spirit permeates all national 
observances. On Fourth of July we expect 
a dominant hilarity, but why this should 
invade such days as Memorial Day and Arm- 
istice Day is not quite clear. 


BACK of France and England are cen- 
turies of training and education which 
make them do the “right” thing almost in- 
stinctively. Is is because of America’s com- 
parative youth that such niceties of respect 
are lacking, or is it because we in America 
move quickly, so quickly in fact that we have 
not time to sense the finer things of life as 
we pass? 

A Want Ad 
ANTED—A college man in a small 
town to help us LIVE. 

Means just what it says. Not a back 
to the soil plea. Amount of salary is not 
specified, but this is not a get-rich-quick 
scheme. This small town offers to its young 
son just out of college a job, not a position. 
Opportunities for promotion are many. Some > 
of the duties are: to motivate the building 
of a community high school so that our boys 
and girls won’t have to go away from home 
to attend high school; to be superintendent 
of the Sunday school; to permit the dear old 
lady who used to pay you fifty cents for 
mowing the grass in her yard to tell the 
neighbors, “there goes the very finest boy I 
know”; to help the Doctor secure a water 
system for the town; to play a trombone in 
the band; and finally to manage the new ele- 
vator for the Farmers’ Cooperative Grain As- 
sociation. No references required. Apply at 
your little home town. 


Studying the —Ities 

JN every college curriculum we find a num- 

ber of closely allied subjects, such as 
Economics, Sociology, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and so forth, which are grouped to- 
gether under the comprehensive title of the 
humanities. One is somewhat puzzled these 
days to know whether the title is a matter of 
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convenience only, or whether it is really in- 
tended to convey a meaning. Such subjects 
are, no doubt, studies of humanity in its va- 
rious activities, social, economic, and politi- 
cal, but they should be studies for humanity 
as well as of humanity. Even in our sup- 
posedly enlightened stage of development we 
seem to have divorced the human end of the 
word and to have left only a lifeless mass of 
facts, which might fairly enough be called 
the -Ities. One wonders whether some of 
these professors in their cold intellectual zeal 
for knowledge would not, if they could, stick 
a pin in the organism they call society mere- 
ly to see what its reaction might be. What I 
mean is this: scholarship is not a laudable 
end in itself; time and effort spent in study 
or research is nothing less than a criminal 
waste of time,—except as it enables us to 
make life more worth while for our fellows. 


A Big Time Schedule 


HE Millikin basketball schedule for 
1920-21 is the kind of a, schedule to 
make Millikin alumni feel doubly 


proud of their alma mater and justly so. 
Basketball seems second nature to Millikin- 
ites for “ever since way back when—” Mil- 
likin’s basketball teams have been above the 
average in strength. From the standpoint 
of games won and scores made Millikin’s 
showing this year may not be impressive, 
but from the standpoint of teams played, 
Millikin will be known as a “big time” team. 
Illinois, Iowa, Wabash, Beloit, Knox, and 
other teams of this calibre appear on the 
schedule. We hope Millikin is a consistent 
winner but we would rather that the team 
honor itself by losing than by piling up 
rancor in perpetual winning from teams of 
lower calibre. 


Cider, Apples, and Honor 

POOL SIZE) keg (such as one had 

supposed banished from the country) 
and a supply of paper cups; and a sign 
advertising cider at ten cents a glass, with 
instructions to help yourself; and no reason 
on earth why you should not take two or 
three cupfuls for your money, or even forget 
to deposit the dime,—if you cared to. Fur- 


ther on, a stand filled with the most tempting 
red Jonathan apples. It would be the most 
natural thing in the world to take one and 
walk on; except that a little sign advises 
that the apples are for sale at five cents per- 
and a small slot-box stands ready to receive 
your coin. What does it mean? Simply an 
extension of the honor system at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and so far as I have been 
able to find out, the system has fully proved 
its value. The possibilities of extension of 
such an idea are inestimable, once it has 
gained an initial prestige. And yet the idea 
is nothing more than a practical application 
of what many people have long assented to 
theoretically, namely: that the only way to 
make trustworthy people who are not natur- 
ally so, is to trust them, and let them know 
ie 
Compensation 

E EAT to be hungry, sleep to get weary, 

rise to go to bed, dress to undress, ac- 
complish to destroy, find friends to lose 
them. 

“Shall we give up eating because we de- 
stroy our appetite in the act of gratifying 
it hy cae 

Shall we give up making and loving friends, 
because separation is cruel, unnatural, and 
stupid; because life may seem a blundering, 
purposeless force that leads us irresistibly 
nowhere, and satisfies for one minute our 
hunger for affection to march us on, unsat- 
isfied ? 

Answers: Be no wanderer; the supreme 
happiness is negative; it demands that a 
man live and die in the house where he was 
born. 

Be friendly; do not have friends; be a di- 
lettante; give away nothing of your soul. 

But if you want to live, know this: for an 
hour of unique joy in friendship, that may 
never return, preceded by yearnings and 
followed by tears, for such an hour it were 
good to live. 

Woe to the man who has had no such hour. 


Drop Baseball 
HALL baseball be dropped from the list 
of sports in Millikin? Frankly we 
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should like to see it done. Whether 
from the nature of the game or from the 
development which it has received as a pro- 
fession, baseball in college has been on the 
wane for several years. In the school it- 
self interest in the sport is apathetic, com- 
petition for places on the team does not 
rival that for either football or basketball 
and the season is “wrong” for the success 
of baseball in college. June usually brings 
the first real baseball weather of the year. 
Cold and rain through April and May usu- 
ally retard training and break into the 
schedules. Such an interruption means a 
break in the interest in the games. When 
baseball weather arrives, school is out for 
the summer and the members of the team 
are quickly scattered. 

In view of the lagging interest in base- 
ball, time used in the development of a base- 
ball team could be applied to advantage to 
other branches of athletics, tennis, track, 
and similar outdoor sports. Interest is at 
least as keen in those branches of athletics 
as in baseball. 

Because of the short season, the lagging 
interest in the game and the press of other 
athletics for more attention, baseball to us 
looks like the invalid of the college athletic 
world. 
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The Alumni Council 
In Action 


HE Alumni Council, chosen by members 

of the Alumni Association in their an- 
nual meeting last Commencement and auth- 
orized to act for the alumni during the 
interval before the next annual meeting, 
began its activities shortly after the open- 
ing of the new term in September. The task 
confronting it was not easy. As the first 
Millikin Alumni Council, and working under 
a charter not yet tried out nor fully under- 
stood, it had no precedents to guide it and 
was obliged to find its way a step at a time, 
a fact that goes far to explain the apparent 
deliberateness of its progress. 

Once actually under way, however, the 
Council did not long remain in the position 
of having done nothing. One of its first acts 
was the selection of Charlotte Kerney Shella- 
barger ’17 as secretary-treasurer of the 
Alumni Association. Miss Lucille Bragg ’09 
was elected to this office by the Association 
in the June meeting, but was unable to serve 
because of the time consumed by her duties 
at the university. 

Organization of the Council itself was a 
problem that had to be disposed of early in 
its career, and this was accomplished by the 
division of its membership into standing 
committees for such matters as athletics, fi- 
nance, faculty, social events, and others hav- 
ing to do with the relationship of the alumni 
to the college, to the student body, and to the 
public. Publication of The Alumni Journal 
is likewise a responsibility of the Council and 
this has been given careful consideration. 
The board of editors serving in the prepara- 
tion of the first number was continued in of- 
fice for the present year, and additional ar- 
rangements were made for financing, distri- 
bution, and business management, 


THE first matter of legislation enacted by 
the Council for the government of the alumni 
at large was designed to settle a problem that 
has arisen at every meeting of branch asso- 
ciations, such as that in Chicago, and on 
which it had never before been possible to ob- 
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tain a ruling. This was the question of the 
status of former students who are not grad- 
uates in the Millikin Alumni Association, and 
in alumni gatherings. The Council ruled that 
all former students and faculty members of 
the college are entitled to a place in the meet- 
ings of the alumni, and may be enrolled in 
the association as associate members. 

On the evening of October 8, the Council 
gave its first social affair, a dinner for all 
alumni and former students in Decatur. 
Fifty-two were present for this function 
which, with Millikin songs under the direc- 
tion of W. B. Olds and an address by Presi- 
dent Holden, his first introduction to most of 
the alumni present, made a happy occasion. 
Members of the Council gave a report of 
their accomplishments and plans and appeal- 
ed for money with which to carry on the 
work. In response to the request, several 
hundred dollars was subscribed by the half- 
hundred Millikin folk present. 

The following week the Council met with 
the Board of Managers of the college, made 
known its plans and received gratifying as- 
surances of co-operation and support from 
the board. The inclination now being shown 
by Millikin alumni to make their voice heard 
in the direction of the college has nowhere 
found a heartier response than that from the 
President and the men directly charged with 
the responsibility of management. 


THE keystone of the Alumni Council plan 
described in the issue of last June and adopt- 
ed by the Association was the paid execu- 
tive secretary, who was to be placed in an of- 
fice on the campus as an every day link be- 
tween alumni and the college, and between 
the college and public. The Council regrets, 
accordingly, that it can not report by this 
time the appointment of an executive secre- 
tary, who it had been hoped would be at 
work in time to add to the success of Home- 
coming. The failure is not due to inaction. 
Knowing that upon the appointment to this 
office will depend the success or failure of the 
plan of organization now being tried, and 
that the first alumni secretary on the campus 
must possess the ability to create the position 
and prove its usefulness, members of the 


Council have realized the necessity of secur- 
ing a person of the highest possible qualifica- 
tions for the place. Investigation revealed 
the possibility that a delay of a few weeks 
might enable the alumni to secure the ser- 
vices of an individual so thoroughly adapted 
to the work as to insure in advance the 
enthusiastic approval of every Millikin man 
and woman, and the delay was thought 
worth while. 

Before the next issue of The Journal, 
there is every reason to expect that the new 
secretary will be at work and that alumni 
will be called upon to pay their subscriptions 
toward the support of the office of this, their 
own representative on the campus. In an- 
ticipation of that appointment, members of 
the Council venture to predict a monumental 
accomplishment for the first year of the new 
organization. 


The Honored Professor 


A Plea That He Be Held to 
Millikin 
HE old graduate returned for Home- 
coming experiences a certain thrill in 
treading again the campus paths, and in 
revisiting the familiar halls and class rooms 
of sacred memory. He is able to enjoy in 
only a little less degree than the youngest 
freshman the spectacle of a Millikin team, 
clad in the same old colors, vanquishing a 
traditional rival in its triumphal march 
toward another championship. He is grate- 
ful for the efforts of the Student Council to 
provide entertainment for him, and he has 
a pretty good time as long as he stays. 
But through it all, he can not escape a 
haunting feeling that there is something 
missing, something wrong. In exceptional 
cases, he may even come away with a sensa- 
tion of disillusionment, with a vague regret 
for having spoiled his perfect dream of his 
college by subjecting it to the harsh test of 
a comparison with the reality. All of this 
marring disappointment proceeds from one 
thing, the fact that he finds the campus and 
the halls associated with his memories of 
college days—his campus, and his college— 
in the possession of strangers. 
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WHILE he has been out establishing him- 
self in business or in his profession, new 
generations of students have come into the 
corridors and class rooms. As he _ stands 
now in the lobby, where in times gone by he 
was accustomed to greeting and being greet- 
ed by all who passed, friends and acquain- 
tances all, he looks about at the throngs of 
present-day students and sees not a face that 
he knows. He has no longer any place in 
this little world that he thought was his 
own. How very young these modern stu- 
dents appear, and how foreign their interests 
to his, even though his status as alumnus 
dates back but a few short, busy years. 

It is only when some well-known and well- 
loved member of the faculty comes along 
that there is relief from a series of depress« 
ing thoughts. Here, at last, is one who does 
bring back to mind college days, who knows 
the alumnus and is genuinely interested in 
learning from him what he is doing in the 
world outside, who knows his classmates and 
can give him news of some of them, who is, 
in short, an embodiment of the soul of the 
college as he knew it. The students may do 
their best, but because student generations 
are short, it is impossible for them to fulfil 
the need of tying an alumnus to his college. 
Only an honored professor of long service 
can do that. 


IT would be unsafe to guess how many 
returning Millikin folk during the last dozen 
years found the highlight of a visit at the 
college after several years absence in a bit 
of conversation with Dean Hessler. The ex- 
planation is not difficult. Doctor Hessler’s 
intellectual attainments and reputation in 
his profession commanded the highest re- 
spect in student days, and made an acquain- 
tanceship with him a source of pride. At 
the same time, his broad human interests 
caused him to concern himself with all whom 
he came in contact with, freely to bestow 
that prized friendship and interest. Thus 
it was that alumni, when they came back, 
found themselves remembered, found a vital 
link with their undergraduate days, and 
went away with the happy memory of a 
stimulating experience. 


is 


Now Doctor Hessler is gone. His schol- 
arship and genius as an instructor it may 
be possible to replace; perhaps also even 
his remarkable influence and hold upon the 
affections of the student body, but the value 
of his acquaintanceship with Millikin alumni, 
a tie that bound them to their college, is 
irrecoverably lost. 


DOCTOR Hessler is names asa conspicuous 
example. From the standpoint of alumni, and 
of many of Millikin’s best friends in the city, 
the great and urgent need of the college is not 
new buildings, nor larger enrollment, but 
more faculty members of outstanding per- 
sonality as well as of ability as instructors, 
and the retention of these men after they are 
once brought to Millikin to the end that they 
may serve as a bond between alumni and 
citizens and the college. Every department 
should have at its head a professor of this 
influential type. It is not impossible to bring 
such men to a small college and to retain 
their services, although it cannot be done 
without some cost. The number of eminent 
scholars and writers who have occupied for 
long terms the chairs of small colleges in 
America is so large that anyone can think of 
two or three conspicuous examples. For most 
men of this sort, the small college with its 
greater freedom for study, mellow atmos- 
phere and fine associations seems to be in 
fact a preference, providing there is not too 
great a financial sacrifice in its service. 


TO secure such men and to hold them, it is 
necessary of course to pay salaries approxi- 
mating those of the great universities. That 
means, at the present time, something more 
than $5,000 a year. Salaries on this scale 
have been out of the question for Millikin up 
to this time, but President Holden’s remark- 
able success in his campaigns for endow- 
ment, particularly his success in securing the 
gift from the Rockefeller board to be de- 
voted exclusively to faculty salaries, make 
them a possibility of the near future. The 
first $50,000 of income in excess of vital op- 
erating expenses realized from the new en- 
dowment funds can be spent to no better ad- 
vantage than as salary for $5,000 men to fill 
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the most important chairs. Present mem- 
bers of the faculty who answer this descrip- 
tion and who have long served at salaries 
less than their worth should, of course, be 
the first to receive compensation upon the 
new scale. But there are not enough of 
them. Millikin’s first need is not expansion 
but intensification. There is no way more 
certain than this of satisfying it. 


Our Pilgrim Birthright 


E all appreciate the value of a good 
name, of good blood, of fine mental 
equipment, or of high social connections; but 
these privileges carry corresponding obliga- 
tions. In childhood, the ideals of life are 
formed: in the dreams of childhood are 
found the germs of character. But many 
are born frightfully handicapped: their 
dreams are fitful and disturbed. Many have 
insatiable cravings for harmful indulgences, 
tendencies that come to them as birthwrongs. 
For there are birthwrongs as well as birth- 
rights. 
Just so nations have come into being with 
a pitiful legacy of feud, ostracism, poverty 
and misunderstanding, and this has ever re- 
tarded their best efforts, and ultimately 
atrophied their moral sense. So when you 
are discussing anything biographical about 
America, you must go back to the archives 
and unearth the traditions of its infancy. 
You will naturally want to know all about 
its prenatal environment, the circumstances 
incident to its childhood, and the multitudin- 
ous events which contributed to its mould- 
ing. 


YOU will find that America was born 
under a propitious star, and made its debut 
at a time when other nations were awaken- 
ing from a thousand years of sleep. 

The kingdoms of Europe were on the tip- 
toe. Coercion had been the dominant factor 
in politics and religion: moral suasion was 
now asserting itself. Medievalism with its 
sorceries and superstitions was tottering. 
Tradition as an authority was losing its ex- 
alted place. 


Guttenberg had stepped out on the plaza 
of events and demonstrated the printing 
press. Men with a growing passion for free- 
dom, stood on high places and hurled down 
great boulders of protest on the heartless 
nobles who goaded their tenantry with the 
prod of unremunerative and unremitting 
toil. Others stood on common ground, and 
shook their fists at the yelping dogs of re- 
ligious intolerance. Monks in their pictur- 
esque, though morbid immolations, stole to 
the dim corners of their monasteries, poring 
over the chained volumes, occasionally ven- 
turing a suggestion to a brother, and daring 
to put their individual construction to the 
Scrolls. Others disseminated the literature 
of freedom, even though the stake loomed 
before them. 

The destruction of the Spanish Armada 
tremendously advanced European interests. 
Shakespeare gave his inimitable productions; 
and with him shone that galaxy of chevaliers 
that made the court of the English queen, 
a centre of light from which radiated many 
of our cherished maxims and principles of 
gallantry. 


TRULY the Magna Charta of King John’s 
day had broken the back of feudalism, but 
the power of that mighty-visioned manifesto 
had worked but slowly and spasmodically. 
That wonderful Bill of Rights foreshadowed 
the dawn which tinged the horizon in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This 
is the period which the historians describe 
as the end of the Dark Ages. 

As if fittingly to realize the Golden Age 
then being ushered in, and recognizing the 
value of keeping it in true remembrance, 
the little watch made its appearance; and 
but a little later, as if the restlessness of the 
period urged men on to larger perspectives 
and wider horizons, the telescope offered its 
services to the task. The King James’ ver- 
sion of the Scriptures also was produced 
within a decade of the coming of the Pil- 
grims to America: two events, the far reach- 
ing consequences of which have never been 
fully tabulated. 


THESE were the “singing stars” which 
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greeted America at its birth, and thrilled its 
young life. America was born with an un- 
dying love of reform, discovery, invention 
and independence. The air was full of it; 
an atmosphere charged with social, educa- 
tional, political and religious electricity. 
Healthily inhaling these large draughts could 
America do other than develop magnifi- 
cently? Is it to be wondered at that Amer- 
ica is impassioned, ingenious, large-hearted 
and sympathetic? For remember this: 
America came in as the Dark Ages went out. 
It means something to be well-born. 


IT is true that strange and powerful civil- 
izations and peoples played their part in this 
Western Hemisphere, probably long before 
Moses became the petted foundling in the 
court of the Pharaohs. Many hundreds of 
years before Europeans settled on this con- 
tinent, the tribes of Incas reared their mag- 
nificent temples, and lived their lives intelli- 
gently, even artistically. In fact, the records 
are not few, nor lacking in authority, which 
tell of the voyages of the famous Vikings 
to Labrador, and even of some colonization 
on the Atlantic seaboard long before William 
the Conqueror sat on the coronation chair of 
Westminster Abbey. 


BUT the true birth of America, dates with 
the passing of feudalism, and the coming of 
the Pilgrims. Those liberty-loving ideas are 
so ingrained in the constitution of our Amer- 
ican thinking, that we can never be content 
so long as serfdom prevails in any corner 
of the earth. We cannot dissociate ourselves 
from the feeling that we are custodians of 
the treasure of equal rights, that we are 
sponsor for the world’s political and social 
redemption. 

In quest of gold, adventure, food, and 
homes, great migrations have followed in the 
Mayflower’s surge. Strange ideas and cus- 
toms have obtained, and almost topsy-turvy 
change, but almost always, men have been 
animated by the desire for freedom from 
class handicap. 

But now a new tone has entered into the 
composition of our life as a people. It was 
not very hard to fight for democracy when 


we were, ethnically, one people. But now 
with such a hodge-podge of races in our 
midst, the difficulty is to keep fusion from 
becoming confusion, to keep the melting pot 
from becoming the pelting pot. 


IT is well, therefore, that we worthily ob- 
serve the Tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. Their fealty to the truth, their 
love of liberty and law, their elemental 
virtues and characteristics, made possible 
America’s glorious weal, these liberties en- 
joyed today. The flaming scroll of their 
fervor and faith must be exalted; we dare 
not forget the paps which gave us suck. 

The drift of our present population is 
shown from every nation and tride, and we 
must enlighten them in the fundamental pro- 
positions of our constitutional privileges and 
obligations. 


Here, he is royal who is right, 

The true and worthy, he is king, 
And virtue is the highest might, 
In these we pride, of these we sing. 


One whole composed of many parts, 
One government in many states, 
One soul in many million hearts, 
One aim despite all party hates. 


THE hour calls for a rekindling into a 
passion of the Pilgrim simplicity. Life is 
calling us back to a few simple, elemental 
things. For every right we enjoy, every 
principle for which we stand, has been 
bought at a price, the price of a long line 
of faithful forbears; and we are called upon 
to carry on, and carry out the programs 
which they began. 

The Pilgrims’ great contribution to the 
wealth of America was the expression of 
their honest, rugged Christian personalities, 
and that influence persists in an enriching 
power in the national heart, and in a quick- 
ening force on the national conscience. 


DURING the Revolutionary War the Eng- 
lish Secretary of State arose in the British 
Parliament and asked for an increase of 
troops in Boston, that the guns of the British 
might outnumber the guns of the Americans. 
It is said that Pitt immediately replied: “Sir, 
we must reckon not so much with the guns 
of the Americans as with their sentiments 
of Liberty.” 


Pre-1923 
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Now the Pilgrims gave us no particular 
literature, no scientific discoveries, no great 
outlines in government, but their sentiments 
of liberty still characterize us. They remain 
our great fountain head of inspiration, our 
reservoir of faith and hope in the ideals of 
democracy and religion. 

We must exemplify, therefore, in our in- 
dustrial relationships, in our court proced- 
ures, and in our social trends, the law-abid- 
ing, liberty-loving, home-honoring qualities 
which were so manifest in them, and which 
are still fundamental in good government. 

Yes, it is good to be well-born, and it ap- 
plies to man or nation, but in each case, the 
privilege carries its corresponding obliga- 
tion. 


The Undergraduate In 


France 


By a Graduate of the Sorbourne 

HE educational system in French uni- 

versities is essentially aristocratic in 
structure, in the selection of students, 
and in the work offered. In this respect it 
stands in contrast to the fundamentally 
democratic character of American universi- 
ties, whose ideal is to popularize knowledge 
and spread it widely. It is only the very 
few in France who go to universities; they 
are the pick of those who went successfully 
through a series of examinations that be- 
came gradually more difficult, terminating in 
extreme competitive examinations. 

Going to the university is the greatest 
challenge one can offer to oneself if he does 
not follow the courses as a mere dilettante 
but has graduation as his aim. For French 
universities give this opportunity to the 
student: he can graduate in one year. 
If he can trust his health, his energy and 
his luck, it will be very feasible for him, 
for the system of examinations is based on 
the “thesis system”—it judges an individual 
on actual knowledge or originality and does 
not consider the number of hours presence 
in the classes, or of lectures followed, or of 
books read, or of assignments done. The 
fina] examinations and the fina] degrees are 
based on a series of papers written on sev- 
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eral consecutive days, on questions bearing 
on the program, and graded by a jury which 
consists of members of different faculties. 
It is to be remarked that those students who 
are eager to work, who confer with teachers, 
learn how to think from them, at an age 
when we have ideas only inasmuch as we 
adapt other people’s ideas that fit in with 
our peculiar genius, and hand in their work 
regularly, are those who succeed in the end. 
So that there can be no incentive to laziness 
or indifference in the lack of daily control 
of students. 


THEY enjoy an immense liberty, and out- 
side the time of the lectures, to which they 
are by no means forced to attend, they re- 
ceive no control from any teacher, or from 
the Dean (Doyen). They live in different 
parts of the town, dormitories being un- 
known, and are masters of themselves. A 
student may thus make for himself or her- 
self the freest life of work and even expand 
his heavy program into branches not re- 
quired if it pleases his fancy. For him who 
is not serious-minded, the opportunity for 
pleasure may become too strong; no one 
can force him to do his work unless one 
of the teachers by the force of his person- 
ality undertakes to lead him right. Whether 
one agrees with it or not, this is founded 
on the extremely French principle of an ab- 
solute respect for any one’s private life and 
the recognition that any one is free to choose 
whichever road he will follow even if it is 
not a lawful one. 


STUDIES in France, taken as a whole, and 
considering programs, are very serious, very 
deep, and very wide. They insist too much 
on the very intellectual side and do not offer 
enough of the practical side of life; there is 
no sport in universities and little in “col- 
leges” or “lycees” (High Schools). A boy 
or a girl who at seventeen or eighteen goes 
out of these schools with his or her “Bac- 
calaureat” is ready to enter the university ; 
he is then supposed to have, and generally 
has, acquired a good knowledge of all 
branches of sciences (mathematical and na- 
tural sciences), of letters (French, Latin, 
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history, and geography), and a reading and 
speaking knowledge of one language. 


AS he has tasted from all, he knows his 
natural bent which will induce him to choose 
in the university one of the four great sub- 
jects offered: Sciences (mathematics, phy- 
sics, chemistry, etc.) ; Letters (French liter- 
ature, Latin, philosophy, and languages), 
Medicine, and Law. There is no special 
branch for Theology, though religions and 
their origins are studied in Letters and his- 
tory; theological schools belong either to 
Catholic or Protestant denominations, and 
are provided for by them entirely, while 
everything else connected with education is 
under State control. It may be thought a 
curious state of things in America where 
sO many colleges are under the control of 
various denominations. ; 

The origin of French universities, how- 
ever, is also religious. The Sorbonne, the 
University of Paris, for example, was found- 
ed in 1215 by Pierre de Sorbon to give an 
opportunity to poor and lay students to study 
theology in a place that was not a monastery. 
It kept its religious character for several 
centuries, though it very soon added unto 
itself a university for letters, for medicine, 
and later on a purely scientific one. And 
these different universities overwhelmed the 
original one which withdrew to be under the 
direct control of the Church, while the uni- 
versity proper assumed, especially from the 
eighteenth century, an attitude that was al- 
most antagonistic to the Church, priding it- 
self on its logic, its scientific mind, and its 
independence. There is no religious teach- 
ing or exercises in French universities; nor 
is there in French schools except from a his- 
torical point of view; there is a law in the 
French “Code” saying that education in 
France shall be compulsory up to thirteen, 
free from charges up to that age, and laic. 


IT must not be concluded from that state- 
ment that the university in France is the 
enemy to any religious beliefs; such an idea 
would be entirely erroneous. Its spirit is 
too curious not to be tolerant of all ideas, 
and too philosophic not to know that human 


minds are naturally religious. But it offers 
no banner of any denomination that says, 
“Come with us, we have found the truth.” 
Rather is it founded on the principle that 
we are eternal searchers for that truth, and 
that by the knowledge of all, of those who 
believed and of those who doubted, we can 
be helped in our own individual research. 


Maybe the liberty is too great, and the 
fear of the French mind to impose on anyone 
anything he is not willing to accept, deprives 
some of the sentiment of help and the secur- 
ity of an established order of things. If it 
is a mistake, it is a noble one, and to those 
who have found a spark of that truth, we 
may indeed say that it is their own. 


Verse 


The Christmas 


O, Christ, I sought in vain thy fervid soul, 
The Ua pure pulse of Godward-striving 
ife; 
I fought through feverish fumings of the 
dark 
To vacuous issue from infecund strife. 


At dawn a laborer in withered fields 
Sang lilting songs of harvest, seasons 
hence, 


. Sang in his barren fields, of procreant love, 


And found in serving man his recompense. 


His nacreous soul spoke through sombre eyes 
“TI and Christ heav’ns temporal state en- 
dow.” 
My heart resilient reverently cried, 
“Thou—Thou art Christ, O laborer, I and 
‘Fhou.” 


Clyde W .Hart. 


All The Men of all The World 


Today, I talked to a friend that I love 

And enjoy above all others. 

I told her the news of the morning— 

The good that had come to me. 

I sat by my fire that crackles and flickers 

With the sparks and the coals and the and- 
irons, 

And she was at home by hers. 

But she heard 

For a quivering wire transmitted my mes- 
sage 

To the city, 

Four hundred miles away . 
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Today, I ordered three parcels 

As I sat at a desk in my office. 

One was sent to a neighbor of mine— 
A cripple. 

All day she sits in a great wheel chair 
Her blue-veined hand lies futile, 

But she smiles from her window, and nods 
At all who pass by. 

One parcel was not delivered 

For the crops in the south had failed. 
And one was sent to my brother 

In France, 

Four thousand miles away. 


Today, as I sipped from a cup of tea 

With a slice of lemon and clove, 

I thought about those who had labored 

To bring it home to me. 

One was a white-capped maid in my kitchen, 
Quite busy with teacups and silver, 

And one was a shiny, pig-tailed coolie 

In China 

Eight thousand miles away. 


And as I think of my friend in the city 
And my brother and the Chinese coolie, 
Living thousands of miles away, today, 
Thousands, 

Yet only a few hours apart, 

I know that all live closely together 
Though half the earth is between 

All the men of all the world are 
Neighbors, 

One to another. 


Neighbors 

Friends, 

Brothers, 

One hundred years from now 
All the men of all the world could 
Be brothers, 

One to another. 


Introducing The Book 


FRIEND of mine was planning a trip 

to Chicago. Incidentally he wished 

to ‘do’ several plays—he had heard 
one of the elect speak of “doing’’ them; so 
he turned to the dramatic criticisms in a 
Chicago newspaper to determine which of 
the many attractions gaudily displayed in 
the theatrical advertisements he should pat- 
ronize. Now he was a layman in things 
theatrical, and knew not the jargon of 
critics. After a half hour’s laborious con- 
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centration, he laid down the paper bewild- 
ered, impressed not by the things criticized, 
but by the critic and his ability to say 
nothing that praised or condemned. His 
pagan taste remained undirected, and finally 
he chose two plays that were recommended 
by friends and two others that battered him 
from billboards. 

A leading writer of book reviews for mag- 
azines says that no section of our editorial 
journals commands a smaller audience than 
the book review section. It is patronized 
by two classes: persons who desire to appear 
intelligent about the books though they 
haven’t the time or the energy to read them; 
persons, a very, very few persons who de- 
pend upon certain reviewers in favored mag- 
azines to guide them in their choice of books. 
Meanwhile the ordinary person with time 
and energy for one or two books a month 
with a bewildering number to choose from 
is left—or leaves himself—to flounder. His 
choice is determined, if not by advertise- 
ments, chance remarks, and the mere fact 
of popularity, by binding, type, and first 
and last sentences hastily perused beside the 
retail counter or the library shelf. 


WHY is all this? Why does not the 
serious review in newspaper and magazine 
guide the ordinary person in his selection 
of books so that his limited reading may 
yield maximum returns in pleasures and 
ideas? Partially for the same reason that 
you will quit this article here now that you 
know its theme. We laymen in literature 
do not seek wise guidance. But largely for 
the reason that reviews, like dramatic crit- 
icisms, are to the ordinary reader when he 
does consult them often enigmatic and gen- 
erally quite unattractive. The reviewer has 
become too conscious of merely one part of 
his audience. His work has become pro- 
fessionalized, and hence conventionalized, 
stereotyped. He has come to talk about 
books in such manner that only one who 
persistently reads criticism of that kind or 
one who has already read the book can un- 
derstand the discussion. He conceives of 
his function as one of comparing notes with 
select friends over a common delectable, in- 
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different, or distasteful experience in vague 
phrases that are meaningless to the casual 
guest at this intellectual pow-wow. The 
casual guest is isolated and so bristles that 
he avoids such company in the future. 
Rather than listen to meaningless comment 
on experiences in which he has had no part, 
he chooses to forego the society of the elect 
or else to get fresh, first-hand experience 
in his own wasteful, but enjoyable way. 

NOR can he be wholly blamed if he hap- 
pens to cultivate as companions along the 
way such provincial transients as Harold 
Bell Wright when he might, if properly in- 
troduced, roust about with the no less de- 
lightful and far more resourceful Strunsky, 
Arnold, Barrie, or Poole. 

Should not the reviewer rather conceive 
of his function as one of presenting a friend 
with whom he has traveled pleasantly—pro- 
fitably? Cannot this presentation be so 
simple, direct, and honest that you and I, 
when left alone, will seek out this new friend 
and cultivate a genuine companionship? To 
appreciate how this may be done one has 
only to read Mrs. Parker’s presentation of 
Carl Parker in her book which is reviewed 
in this issue of the Journal. There is, to be 
sure, a place and function for searching lit- 
erary analysis and criticism, but they must 
be clearly distinguished from those of the 
review. They are ostensibly for the init- 
iated. But every review which surfeits 
lessens the prestige of the reviewer. 

The Alumni Journal, in its department, 
The Book, holds this conception of the func- 
tion of the review. If you find that the dis- 
cussion there does not appetize, but surfeits, 
or that it foists upon you unpleasant ac- 
quaintances, know that it fails, and do not 
fear that you will be too caustic in telling 
us So. 


The Book 


An American Idyll 
By 


Mrs. Cornelia Stratton Parker 


UCH, if not most, of our modern 

literature concerns itself with the 

vicissitudes of love. Inconstancy, 
jealousy, incompatibility, misunderstanding, 
indifference, stagnation, such subjective ene- 
mies and the sickening havoc they wreak in 
numberless homes are the garish materials 
with which stories, novels, and plays now 
furnish our minds. 

It is a relief, therefore, to have “An Amer- 
ican Idyll” by Mrs. Parker, with its story 
of love that knows no such enemies, that is 
productive not of problems either subjective 
or objective, but of confidence, energy, en- 
thusiasm. Such a story is constructive, for 
it leaves one with a purer, sweeter, warmer 
faith in the generative power of love. And 
it is all the more fascinating because it is 
a true story of the life of big, jovial, human 
Carl Parker. 


WE first meet Carl Parker as an under- 
graduate in the University of California. 
We follow, through fourteen years, his stim- 
ulating adventures: his days of reporting 
and coal mining; his fourteen months in 
England where he met Graham Wallas and 
the Webbs; his experiences as bond sales- 
man; his year at Harvard; his three years 
in German and English universities; his 
work as teacher in the Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Washington; and finally, his high 
service as mediator of industrial disputes up 
to his sudden physical collapse and death 
from pneumonia. We come to know “the 
quaint old gray twinkle—the quiet, half- 
impudent, wholly confident poise with which 
he defied all comers—that inexhaustible and 
incorrigible fund of humor.” 


And through it all there is the thread of 
perfect love. From the little romance which 
merges his life with that of Cornelia Stratton 
to the last tragic struggle of their common 
love to sustain his life against overwhelm- 
ing odds, we rejoice in an intimate, beauti- 
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ful companionship. The key-note of their 
buoyant lives is struck early: “In fact, in 
those early days we took our vow that the 
one thing we would never do was to let the 
world get commonplace for us; that the time 
should never come when we would not be 
eager for the start of each new day.” “I 
do not know,” Mrs. Parker says, “how I can 
make people understand who are used to just 
ordinary happiness, what sort of a life Carl 
and I led. It was not just that we got along. 
It was an active, not a passive state. There 
was never a home-coming, say at lunch-time, 
that did not seem an event—when our curve 
of happiness abruptly rose. Meals were joy- 
ous occasions always; perhaps too scant at- 
tention paid to the manners of the young, 
but much gurglings, and “Tell me some more, 
daddy.’ ” 


COLLEGE folk find themselves drawn to 
the Parkers. Almost from first to last their 
life centers in a familiar environment—the 
campus. Yes, Parker was a teacher—not 
merely because he happened to sustain con- 
nections with a college. He carried his col- 
lege with him. His ideas and enthusiasm 
were contagious. Wherever he went “he 
stirred things and he stirred people.” He 
loathed stagnation. He was always dynamic, 
no matter what the specific enterprise. One 
of his students wrote of him, “‘No one has 
counted the youngsters he has hauled, by 
the scruff of the neck as often as not, out 
of a slough of middle-class mediocrity, and 
sent careering off into some welter or cur- 
rent of ideas and conjecture.” “Always 
since the first day I knew him,” says an- 
other, “he seemed to give me a joy of life 
and an inspiration to work which no other 
person or thing has ever given me.” This 
stimulating quality characterized his pre- 
sence everywhere: in the classroom, the 
home, or the mediation councils in lumber 
camps of the Northwest. It marked him as 
a teacher. 


THEN, too, Parker was a sympathetic 
though unsparing critic of the ways, means, 
and ends of modern academic education. 


Mediocre standards of experimental thought, 
“the large industry of American college ath- 
letics and its organization-for-victory con- 
cept, the tendency to set up an efficient cor- 
poration as the proper university model, the 
extensive and unashamed university ad- 
vertising, and consequent apprehension of 
public opinion, the love of size and large 
registration, that strange psychological ab- 
normality, organized cheering, the curious 
companionship of state universities and 
military drill, regular examinations and 
rigidly prescribed work—all these interest- 
ing characteristics are, as is natural in 
character-formation, both cause and effect. 
It becomes an easy prophecy within behav- 
iorism to forecast that American universi- 
ties will continue regular and mediocre in 
mental activity and reasonably devoid of in- 
tellectual bent toward experimental think- 
Uh af apie 


BUT Parker himself is the greatest re- 
buke to the American university, for cer- 
tainly his university can claim no credit for 
what he did or became. It failed hopelessly 
in the four years it had him in residence 
to give any vital direction to his thinking, 
though he was peculiarly susceptible. It 
allowed him to drift through and out, and 
left to the almost accidental influence of 
Wallas and Webb and of three or four 
books a duty which it should have performed 
for him when he was a junior, senior—per- 
haps a freshman. To be sure, it left him 
susceptible of philosophic culture, but it 
failed miserably to supply a culture. Not 
only so, but when he came back from Heidel- 
burg a Doctor of Philosophy and marked as 
a distinguished student, his university was 
content to give him harborage and allow 
him to peg away obscurely in a basement 
room on $1700 a year, and left to a ben- 
evolent friend the privilege of discovering 
to a ready public both the man and his con- 
tribution to economic thought. 

And this contribution is, also, of vital 
import to enlightened leadership. It is a 
philosophy one catches thru the personality 
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of Parker in this delightful portrayal. It 
is given expository form in Parker’s col- 
lected writings published in a volume en- 
titled “The Casual Laborer and Other Es- 
says.” Indeed, in “An American Idyll,” 
though this philosophy appears, it is so em- 
bedded in the story and so colored by the 
intimacy and the simple, buoyant spontan- 
eity of the narrative that its effectiveness is 
intensified. 


NO doubt, Mrs. Parker’s narrative and 
the Parkers themselves have faults. But we 
need not go into them here. You may dis- 
cover them yourself. The superficial—if 
not amateurish—approach to religion is the 
most regrettable. 

But above all other contributions Mrs. 
Parker’s narrative makes stand the beauty 
and stimulus of a perfect devotion. The 
Parkers as man and wife, finding in love a 
productive, not a complicating force,—each 
developing an individuality that enriched 
and enlarged the home,—approach the ideal. 
In this respect, there may or may not be 
other Parkers in the world; but “An Amer- 
ican Idyll” will go far towards developing 


Sine Qua Non 


Whether in soldiers for the conduct of a 
campaign or in money for the endowment 
of an educational institution, the “First 
Hundred Thousand” represents a peculiar 
type of constructive idealism. 

It typifies the spirit of the pioneers, who, 
with unshaken faith, looked into the future 
and made provision for the needs of future 
generations, oftentimes at the expense of 
immediate comfort. With Millikin tt repre- 
sented sustaining confidence that a relig- 
ious educational institution once started 
and rightly conducted would fulfil a com- 
munity need as no other institution could. 

To the men who, strengthened with this 
vision, firm in their conviction and un- 
shaken in their belief of ultimate realization 
of their ideal, as well as to those who have 
labored in the administration of the insti- 
tution, Millikin alumni are glad to ac- 
knowledge a debt. 


Peter Loeb 
“Build me straight oh worthy master” 
pice is no stronger than its weakest link; 
a committee may be saved by the untiring work 
of one man; on the work of a committee often rests 
the success of a project. 


Peter Loeb, member of the original building com- 
mittee and former member of the Board of Con- 
trol occupies a unique place in the early nistory of 
Millikin. It was he who took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility for the construction of the university 
buildings. Peter Loeb, a workman who could not 
pear slipshod work, inspired those under his direc- 
tion with the same high ideal of workmanship. 
While the university buildings were in the course 
of construction Mr. Loeb devoted his time unspar- 
ingly to the end that Millikin should be built 
“right.” Millikin as we know it bears testimony to 
this man who demanded that Millikin’s buildings 
should be in keeping with Millikin’s ideals and the 
ideals of the men who had worked tirelessly that 
the school should come into being. 

Peter Loeb was born in Sebersbaugh, near Bin- 
gen, Prussia, June 28, 1840, coming to the United 
States with his family in 1852. The family settled 
in Newark, New Jersey, for a year, moving to 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1853. In Dayton Mr. Loeb com- 
pleted his apprenticeship in the moulder’s trade. 
He came to Decatur in 1876 and for ten years 
worked in the Haworth Foundry in Decatur. In 
1886 he embarked upon a successful business career 
in his own establishment. In the late ’90’s he re- 
tired from the foundry business and devoted his 
time to supervision of real estate holdings and com- 
munity activities. 

He died March 28, 1904, after a brief illness leav- 
ing behind him adequate testimony of work well 
done, “a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 


W. C. Outten 


Companion, Counselor and Friend 
OT only to Millikin but to Decatur as well was 
this quiet-mannered, mild-spoken man, whose 
simple, rugged love for truth and honor made him 
the most widely consulted probate lawyer in Illinois. 

Modest, unassuming and retiring he was not im- 
pressive as a trial lawyer. With an intellect keen 
and flexible as a steel blade, his views on legal 
matters commanded peculiarly high respect both 
from members of his profession and from the lay- 
men who knew they could trust him. 

For years he was counsel for the Decatur school 
board which was able through his efforts to present 
to the city of Decatur the present high school build- 
ing. His keen legal mind anticipated possible dif- 
ficulties and he was able to discount many of them 
in advance. 

With Millikin university, the same thoughtful 
zeal for the welfare of the institution characterized 
his counsel. Difficulties there were in the adminis- 
tration of Millikin, but his quick sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems paved many of the 
rough spots for his co-workers. 

W. C. Outten was born in Cass county, Illinois, 
July 23, 1848, and passed his entire life within the 
state. He came of Kentucky stock, his father, 
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Purnel Stout Outten having come from Kentucky in 
1836. In 1852 the family came to Macon county 
where the father had secured a four hundred acre 
tract of land. Mr. Outten received his preliminary 
education in the Mt. Zion, Illinois, Academy, later 
going to Illinois Wesleyan. In early manhood he 
helped farm in the summer and taught school 
through the winter months. In 1873 he went to 
the University of Michigan where he studied for 
two years. 

Upon his return to Decatur in 1875 he entered the 
law office of Nelson & Roby, later joining the firm. 
The appointment of Mr. Nelson to a judgeship 
caused Mr Outten to form a partnership with Mr. 
Roby, the firm being known as Outten & Roby. 
Changes were made in the firm as years passed, but 
his connection with it continued until his death, De- 
cember 25, 1914. From 1904 until his death in 
1914 Mr. Outten was vice president of the Board 
of Trustees of the university. In Mr. Outten’s 
death Millikin University lost a true friend, one 
who understood. 


A. W. Hawkins 


“Greater love hath no man than this, 
That a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 
ISTORY has dealt generously with those in- 
spired souls who have exemplified the scrip- 
tural teachings of love for a friend. History has also 
dealt generously with those men who so loved an 


ideal that they were willing to sacrifice their all to 
its realization. 

Such a one was Reverend A. W. Hawkins, former 
pastor of the Cumberland Presbyterian church of 
Decatur, the man who personally undertook to raise 
$100,000 as his contribution to the original founda- 
tion of the university. 

Early he saw the need of a Christian institution 
in this city and when Mr. Millikin let it be known 
that he would like to found a school in Decatur, he 


worked indefatigably to meet Mr. Millikin’s offer of 
an initial endowment. To insure community inter- 


est in the proposed school Mr. Millikin offered to 
give $200,000 provided that the city of Decatur and 
the Cumberland Presbyterian church would give 
$100,000 each. After the first rush of the campaign 
had passed and Decatur’s interest in the proposition 
began to lag Mr. Hawkins called a meeting of De- 
catur citizens, fired them anew with the ideal toward 
which he strove, and raised the $100,000. 

Decatur’s subscription being assured, Mr. Haw- 
kins resigned as pastor of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian church in Decatur and undertook the task of 
raising the final $100,000 from the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian churches in Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa. 
Interest of the church also began to lag after the 
first successful steps. Confident in the face of ap- 
parently overwhelming odds, he was successful in 
working out a plan whereby the subscription from 
the churches was assured. 


In his campaign throughout the three states for 
money for Millikin, Mr. Hawkins also solicited stu- 
dents, and through his personal effort does Millikin 
owe, in a large measure, the fact that from the start 
the enrollment has been satisfactorily large and rep- 
resentative. 


Mr. Hawkins’ health broke under the strain of 
the two campaigns, and he died in 1903. 

A. W. Hawkins was born in Salem, Missouri. Be- 
fore coming to Decatur he held pastorates in Ten- 
nessee and Indiana. He was a builder of churches 
and left adequate buildings in each of his pastorates. 
He was one time moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian church and intro- 
duced the first resolution which led to the union of 
the Presbyterian denominations. He was especially 
interested in educational development. Millikin, in 
its character and ideals, bears adequate testimony 


to the memory of a man who remained unshaken in 
his faith. 


Millikin Chapel 
Talks 


The College and Custom 
By 
Reverend Carl D. Case, Ph. D., D. D. 
First Baptist Church, Olak Park, Illinois 


pee of us are subject to customs, the usages and 

conventions of society. They are the types 
of social rule, the methods of ‘business pro- 
cedure. They meet us at every turn, on the campus, 
in the town. They reguiate our eating and dress, 
our marriages, our funerals, in fact, all our rela- 
tionships. 


They are powerful. _We yield obedience to them 
except in rare instances. They serve our best in- 
terests. Not only do they save time and thought 
by determining for us in advance our course of ac- 
tion, but they lay hold of the laggard in life’s pro- 
cession and hasten his footsteps. Morally they are 
the greatest deterrent for harmful activities. Vice 
always increases with the loss of social restraint. 
Make a wrong unpopular, and you have established 
the corresponding virtue. 

It was on February 22, 1842, before the Washing- 
tonian Society of Springfield, that Abraham Lincoln, 
examining the position that men would drink intoxi- 
cating liquors whether their neighbors did or not, 
said, “Let me ask the man who would maintain this 
position most stiffly, what compensation he would 
accept to go to church some Sunday and sit with 
his wife’s bonnet on his head? Not a trifle, I’ll 
venture, and why not? There would be nothing ir- 
religious in it, nothing immoral, nothing uncom- 
fortable,—then why not? Is it not because there 
would be something egregiously unfashionable in it? 
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Let us make it as unfashionable to withhold our 
names from the temperance cause as for husbands 
to wear their wives’ bonnets to church, and instances 
will be just as rare in one case as the other.” 


ON the other side, customs are a distinct disad- 
vantage. They reduce all to an average level. They 
deter one from independent and advance action. They 
foster a species of painless morality. They dull the 
judgment in a blind adherence to their dictates. “The 
longer I live,” says Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, “the 
more I am satisfied of two things:—first, that the 
truest lives are those that are cut rose-diamond fash- 
ion with many facets answering to the many-sided 
aspects of the world about them; secondly, that so- 
ciety is always trying in some way or other to grind 
us down to a single flat surface.” — 

It is evident, then, that however helpful in generai 
customs are, at times they must be broken. Cus- 
toms must gradually be changed to fit the growing 
moral conceptions of society. But who will dare 
break them? Have college students and graduates 
any special duty in this process of rendering cus- 
toms increasingly moral and efficient? 

What is the college for? Without doubt to render 
the individual an efficient member of society. Every 
college has and must have a vocational purpose. 
Without doubt the college is also to give a refine. 
ment, a poise, an intellectual and aesthetic appreci- 
ation of the true and beautiful. 

But the college must do more. It must fit the in- 
dividual to criticise the customs about us and take 
the leadership in breaking through those customs 
that hamper. College students and graduates must 
be a discriminating and independent minority in life 
to oppose the rule of the majority in certain parti- 
culars. Majorities are not always right. In fact, 
little progress can be made unless minorities break 
through the crust of custom and furnish the life 
for new forms. The task requires both discrimina- 
tion and courage. The road is not easy. Millikin 
and all other colleges are training camps for future 
battles. The golden age is ahead of us. Volunteers 
are wanted. Who will fit himself for this continuous 
conflict ? 


The Religious Basis of 


Democracy 
By 
Alexander Peebles Kelso, B. ‘Sc. (Oxon) 
Decatur, Illinois 
4 Nate Hebrew historian, writing after the com- 
plete collapse of his nation, attempts to put 
his finger on the point where the tragic series 
of events ending in ruin started, and he places it 
on that scene which is so commonly called the 
Founding of the Monarchy, but which might better 
be called the Dissolution of a Democracy. 
Samuel was an old man, with a lifetime of re- 
markable accomplishment behind him, when he was 


visited by a Deputation of Elders—the Estates Gen- 
eral, the Constitutional Convention of the day,— 
informed of the corrupt practices of his sons, and 
asked to take the lead in replacing the loose, liberal 
association of tribes, by a close, well-knit, efficient 
organization similar to that of their neighbors in 
Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. 

He prays to the Lord for guidance. 

The Lord commands him to grant whatever the 
people desire. He reminds him that it is not Sam- 
uel nor Samuel’s sons whom the people are reject- 
ing, but God himself. It is highly dramatic. It is 
the abdication of God. It is a God who is far more 
of a believer in democracy than are the majority 
of His servants. 


Samuel makes a very rhetorical protest to the 
assembled elders, sarcastically picturing the gradual 
enslavement of the people to this Grand Monarch 
whom they are creating. Compulsory military ser- 
vice and the corvee for the men, the harem, the 
royal kitchens and confectioneries for the women. 
Cruel taxation: tithe upon tithe. It all has a very 
familiar sound. We could no doubt recommend it 
to the Germans for consideration. But the con- 
clusion might cause even the most ardent and 
undoubting advocate of American Democracy to 
pause. 


The people heard him in sullen silence, and then 
voted away their liberties. The Monarchy could 
give them something which a Democracy could not. 


WE are too prone to think that Democracy is 
the last fashion in Governments; that those who 
have once tasted meat are forever weaned; that 
it is enough to establish it once, for it to become 
permanent. But Democracy faces certain problems 
the solution of which is to be found in religion 
alone. 

The first problem is the problem of Liberty. The 
problem of liberty in a Democracy is absolutely re- 
versed from the problem of liberty under a tyranny. 
In the latter case liberty is the great and holy 
passion which transforms the peasant and the la- 
borer into the patriot and soldier. The pages of 
history are packed with such characters who actu- 
ally found their lives by losing them on the battle- 
field and in the forum. Byron, I suppose, never 
rose as high in his emotional flights, as when he 
stood in the Castle of Chillon and thought of one 
who had suffered so deeply for liberty. But Byron 
was an aristocratic believer in a democracy, whose 
workings he had not seen. And when we find our- 
selves immersed in liberty, our problem is to keep 
any form of passion for it. This is chiefly because 
the other man’s liberty must conflict with yours 
and mine. 

Last summer, for instance, I stood on the picnic 
grounds of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Tables had been built under a small grove 
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of maples, looking out on a broad panorama of 
rolling hills. Shrubbery and flowers, planted with 
all the exquisite skill of trained horticulturists, set 
it off. Great wooden boxes, plainly labelled, “Please 
Throw Your Waste Here,” were set about the place. 
Were they used? As I looked at that scene 
I saw the greatness of America and the littleness 
of the American. We don’t match our country. 
But more than that it sets before us the problem 
of liberty, the problem as we have to face it. We 
have seized and tasted the delectable fruit and it 
was sweeter than honey in the tasting, but it leaves 
a bitter taste. 

The right to strike at any and all times cost me 
one summer vacation. It was an exercise of free- 
dom which interfered with my freedom. Is that the 
final solution? Political platitudes even when writ- 
ten into party platforms are not fundamental prin- 
ciples on which Democracy can be built. Freedom 
can only be maintained when it is interfused with 
a recognition of the sacred rights of other person- 
alities. And what is that but a religious view of 
man? And how is it to be obtained without a 
realization of the sacredness of our own selves? 
And what is that, too, but religion? 

THE second problem is the problem of Leader- 
ship. Samuel’s critics felt that. Who was going 
to lead them into that path of glory which is the 
end of national existence? They no doubt smiled 
when Samuel’s sons were mentioned. And where 
were they to be led? It is no accident that dem- 
ocracies have always perished under the stress of 
war. Athens, Sparta, not to mention a hypothetical 
democracy in Egypt’s Middle Ages! 

Imperialism has an inspiring cause. However 
much it may be criticised, it certainly does gal- 
vanize nations into activity, artistic, literary, and 
even religious. Unless the American Democracy 
can find some goal great enough for America to 
live for and consequently create a leadership for 
it, we must end in the stagnation of a China. We 
may be proud of our splendid isolation today. But 
isolation does not create splendor tomorrow. It is 
the means to safety. And “Safety First” and 
“America First” are slogans with a curiously sim- 
ilar sound. 

But the most pressing form this problem takes 
is the simple fact that we do not expect to be led. 
And rightly. We do not want external controls. 
We expect to exercise an inner control. And that 
inner control is religion, religion as contrasted with 
the merely ethical, the purely social, or communistic. 
The essence of Americanism is Individualism. We 
think, talk, and act for ourselves. God pity us if 
we ever cease to. But it does not conduce to 
being led. We must lead ourselves. And unless we 
can we shall suffer the greatest catastrophe the 
world has ever seen. 

Primitive navigation had the principle of an outer 
control. The captain sailed by the lay of the land, 
or by the stars. Today the great steamship sails 
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by the tiny steel finger of the magnetic compass. 
Democracy cannot be guided by the external pres- 
sure of a government which is as a foreign thing, 
but by the apparently slight and insignificant finger 
of religion. 

THE third problem is the problem of Loyalty. 
It was my privilege to witness the coronation of the 
King of England, at least from outside the Abbey 
walls. There were over ninety American Rhodes 
scholars in London at the time. Many of them 
stayed up all night, sleeping on the stone pavements 
in Trafalgar Square, on the Mall, or near the Abbey. 
I wasn’t a big enough fool for that. But I stood 
so long that I was lame for a week. And as the 
hours passed by tediously from daybreak to nearly 
noon there was much to see and note. Pickpockets 
were caught and passed over the heads of the 
crowd to the London Bobbies. A troop of hussars, 
splendid with gold cord, came and drove us out of 
our dearly won places. Facetious remarks flew 
thick and fast. Crowds grew and spread as far as 
the eye could see. Half of England was there, it 
seemed. And-.when the royal coach passed by and 
we caught a distant glimpse of ermine, and purple, 
and gold, though our hearts were not touched with 
the flame of loyalty, we were tremendously im- 
pressed and could easily understand why an Eng- 
lishman could act foolishly. That insignificant 
little person was the Incarnation of an Empire. 

Last week I stood in Decatur before the news- 
paper office, watching the returns. The great 
American people were placing a power infinitely 
greater than that of the king of England into the 
hands of a man who is one of us. I heard a sin- 
gularly unpleasant voice remark as the first signs 
of the landslide appeared, “Thank God, there are 
some Americans left.” It was the voice not of 
patriotism, but of partyism. It is the greatest 
single obstacle to complete and fervent loyalty. We 
have the loyalty. But it does not always work. 
It cannot work until we have a vision of something 
greater and more significant than party and even 
than country. 


Loyalty is a religious emotion. We may smile at 
our cousins across the water for their placing a 
little German at the center of their universe. But 
if we imagine that our country is the center, we are 
as spiritually provincial. Hegel placed the State as 
the Absolute, the final, and the ultimate. Hegel’s 
popular interpreter, Treitschke, read his European 
History and with German patriotism said it was the 
German State that was the Absolute. The wreck 
that loyalty to an idol created can be seen in Ger- 
many today. 

We are too prone to recommend religion, and 
then to take a superior, if not cynical attitude to it. 
But if we love America for the Democracy that is 
found here, we must learn that it is not safe until 
each member of that democracy has solved the 
problem of liberty and its use, of leadership-by-self, 
and of loyalty to the Ultimate, 


bo 
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The Spectator 


At Home 
I observed with a deal of interest the “old 


grads” back in redecorated Millikin during 
the Home-coming days. They didn’t attempt 
to conceal their surprise and delight as they 
walked through the marbled halls in the soft 
glow of the indirect lighting, to the recep- 
tion rooms and offices, tinted in their good 
grays, and warmed with rich mahogany. 
Fingers touched appreciatively even the mot- 
tled gray blotters placed at honest intervals 
around the well known council table. Here 
the active pulse of the whole institution dis- 
played itself in the line of faculty and stu- 
dents waiting for consultation with president 
and dean, all to the tune of the click of type- 
writers and adding machines. 

Instead of cold, uninviting lecture rooms 
across the hall, the glimpse through the open 
door, drew many of the home-comers into 
a comfortable room that tempted them to 
finger a few of the new books in their sec- 
tional shelves and to select a choice reading 
spot at the big black table, since the smaller 
desks with their individual drop lights were 
occupied by students with piled up books and 
spread out notes. Just the new history sem- 
inar room, quietly dignified in its balanced 
arrangement of ebony filing shelves and cab- 
inets, and yet refreshingly gay with its 
flower-filled pottery and touch of flame in 
the well-hung portrait. 

OTHER visitors tarried in the warm buffs 
and browns of the English lecture room, not- 
ing Red Cross Knight, and then noting par- 
ticularly the well-typed assignment outlines 
under their glass covers—gone are the flut- 
tering hangings of the corridors. Every- 
where there are inviting new tables; a huge 
one for modern literature reading stretches 
across one end of this room. Remember the 
old green oilcloth table top, around which 
you recited German? It has traveled to the 
third floor, and its new black top holds 
French and Spanish books and periodicals, in 
a blue setting—think of it, a cosy Modern 
Language den, and right next to it a laugh- 
ing blue and yellow French conference cor- 
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ner. Gone are the days of the gloomy 
Dickensesque “Growlery” and come are the 
days of narcissus-blooming, easy-chair of- 
fices. 


HoO™E COMING, even without the pull of a cru- 


cial game in the football schedule, served its 
purpose better than ever this year; that is, it brought 


more graduates and former students to the campus 
than ever. The play and reception on November 5 
was an original farce called “Jambalaya,” ably pre- 
sented by the Dramatic Club. The freshman-soph- 
omore scrap, the usual victory over Shurtleff, the 
traditional Aston Hall tea—these were the other 
highlights. Next year plans are to have Home- 
coming at the time of our hardest football game. 


HE UNIVERSITY CLUB heard as its first 

prepared paper this year, one by Doctor A. R. 
Taylor on “The Tragic Fate of the Catholic Missions 
of South California.” His knowledge of the history 
of these old institutions had been enriched by recent 
visits to them. This meeting was only one of sev- 
eral exceptionally interesting ones. Mr. Edward 
Powers indulged in “Personalities” on Guest Night, 
the club meeting in Kaeuper hall for this occasion. 
Editor, theologian, poet-philosopher, musician and 
merchant regaled the members with quaint yarns 
during “An Evening in Old Sudbury Inn.” Pipes, 
mellow lights, the fire-place, and apples and cider 
made this setting quite realistic. In keeping with 
the season, the iirst December meeting was a Pil- 
grim Studv, the discussion being opened by Mr. A. 
T. Mills, ‘Mr. Jenney, and Mr. Daudo. Dr. W. W. 
Smith, in the second December meeting, analyzed 
the Kansas Industrial Court. Interesting evenings 
immediately ahead are the annual frolic and a liter- 
ary evening under Mr. Hardy’s direction. Mr. W. J. 
Risley is president of the club this year. 


HE LECTURE COURSE COMMITTEE, at 

the instance of the newly formed English Club, 
is Lringing to Decatur on January 10, Tony Sarg’s 
marionettes for a matinee and evening performance. 
Much interest has been manifest recently in this 
revival of the ancient puppet and especially in the 
production of this clever artist. “Rip Van Winkle” 
and Thackeray’s “Rose and Ring” have ‘been 
chosen for use here. The other numbers being ar- 
ranged for the course this year promise the most 
interesting series the college has had. 

OCTOR ARTHUR WALD of the Department 

of Modern Languages, who was appointed this 
summer as acting dean, has not only perpetuated the 
high traditions of that office but has added new 
dignity and prestige to it. As a disciplinarian he is 
emphatic and he has also demonstrated ability to 
apply his intimate acquaintance with educational 
aims and methods to the needs of Millikin. The pro- 


gressive measures adopted by the council are due, 
in no small measure, to his direction. 
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RESIDENT EMERITUS A. R. TAYLOR, 
though he has retired from active professional 
life, is serving Decatur effectively as psesident of the 
Art Institute. His has been the task of organizing 
and directing this enterprise during its first year 
of real activity in the old Millikin homestead. Its 
extension program has included this year three ex- 
hibits of quality and several lectures on art subjects. 
He has brought to bear here his usual knack of as- 
sociating with him people whose interest and ability 
assure success, 


4 Pie DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY, through 
the gift of the trustees of the Millikin estate last 
June, has made extensive improvements in its labor- 
atories. An additional laboratory has been provided 
for the courses in Physiology. Important acces- 
sories have been added to the microscopes used in 
Histology and Bacteriology. Some rare new speci- 
mens have been added to the already unusually 
large collection of specimens of animal and plant 
forms in the department. Doctor A. A. Tyler, 
head of the department, made an extensive trip 
last June through the eastern states visiting col- 
leges and universities with a view to this larger 
equipment in his laboratories in Millikin. 


HE MEN’S GLEE CLUB plans a trip to the 

northern part of the state during the holidays. 
The Club will appear at Streator,Oak Park and Wilm- 
ington on Dec. 29, 30, and 31, respectively. In addition 
to the usual light numbers, the Club will present the 
dramatic “Ballad of Young Lochinvar,” the mutiny 
scene from Dudley Buck’s “Voyage of Columbus” 
and MacDowell’s “Hymn of the Pilgrims.” The Club 
has an unusually strong personnel this year, includ- 
ing several excellent soloists, and with Lyle Dow- 
ney’s cello, Sampson’s clever impersonations and 
Judy at the piano, a strong program will be pre- 
sented. The club is again under the personal direc- 
tion of W. B. Olds. Alumni desiring to make ar- 
rangements for concerts should write to Clarence 
Deakins, business manager. 


MILLIKIN BAND that bids well to rival the 

notable one of cadet days, is developing on the 
campus this year. With an unusually strong per- 
sonnel and a genius of a leader in Oscar A. Kubeitz, 
it is being put on a permanent basis and will be 
adequately financed. 


NUMBER OF DEPARTMENT PRIZES may 

be announced in the university catalog this year, 
if a plan which President Holden and heads of de- 
partments are working out is realized. The purpose is 
to encourage productive scholarship in English, his- 
tory, government, science, public speaking, etc., by 
offering cash prizes for significant original work. In 
this connection we note with interest the announce- 
ment by Mr. A. \H. Mills that a fund of one thousand 


dollars was set aside by the late Doctor E. J. Brown 
to endow the prize he has given annually since the 
founding of the college for excellence in debate. 
The interest from this fund will double the amount 
hitherto given. Doctor W. J. Darby, president of 
the Board of Trustees, announced at Commence- 
ment last spring that he and Mrs. Darby had set 
aside a fund of one thousand dollars, the interest 
on which is to be given as prizes to seniors. The 
basis for awarding this prize has not been fully de- 
termined. Other such prizes will, no doubt, be an- 
nounced in the catalog. 


Tie UNIVERSITY CATALOG will be publish- 
ed shortly after the opening of the second 
semester this year instead of at the end of the 
semester as hitherto. This plan will make the cata- 
log more serviceable, especially in that it will be 
placed in the hands of high school students and 
teachers before the expiration of the spring term. 


HE SYSTEM OF GRADING was changed 
from a percentage to a letter basis by the fac- 
ulty council this semester, the change to become ef- 
fective immediately. The new system will be that 
which has become quite well standardized among 
colleges and universities. Students will be rated A, B, 
C, D, E, or F, E representing conditional credit 
and F failure. Only a ‘imited number of D’s may 
be counted toward a degree. In this same con- 
nection, the faculty also determined to award 
honors by vote of the facvlty rather than by mathe- 
matical ‘computation. These changes are in line 
with progressive educational development. Change 
from a four to a thre: hour basis is under consid- 
eration. 


HE STATE HIGH SCHOOL CONFER- 
ence at Urbana had a larger representation of 
Milliken faculty members in attendance at its annual 
meeting in November than ever before. Dean Wald, 
Professors Dunlap, Risley, Conant, Lutz, Bellis, and 
Townsley, and Misses Kaufman and Corzine at- 
tended the important sessions on Friday. Miss 
Lutz took her entire class in “The Teaching of 
english” to the conference. 


HE Y. M. C. A. elected as officers for the year: 
For president, Earle Roberts, a senior; for vice- 
president, Robert Barracks, a junior; for secretary, 
John Birks, a junior; for treasurer, Edward Kil- 
bride, a sophomore. The organization had 101 
members on the day of election. The initial cabinet 
meeting made plans for the biggest year’s work in 
Millikin history, in order that they might conserve 
and enlarge the traditions that the association owes 
to such past leaders as Edgar W. Smith, who re- 
newed his acquaintance with the students last 
spring, and Charles Record, John Lyons, and Jesse 
Conel, 
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UCKABACKEE, a new fraternity, organized 
last spring, has firmly established itself among 
campus organizations. A spacious house at 734 West 
Wood Street has been purchased and furnished as a 


home. The officers are: George M. Proctor, presi- 
dent; J. D. Kilgore, vice-president; William Simp- 
son, secretary; Russell Reeves, treasurer; Oscar 
Anderson, sergeant-at-arms. Mrs. Ross of Du- 
Quoin, mother of one of the members, is matron. 
The emblem is an oblong pin displaying a green T 
against a background of black enamel. The new 
fraternity was welcomed by the others, as all knew 
there was room for it; approximately only (fifty per 
cent of the men were members of fraternities last 
year. 

ISS CAROLINE S&S. LUTZ returned to the Mil- 

likin faculty this year as an associate professor 
in the department of English. Miss Lutz, although 
she attended Millikin three fyears, recevied her 
bachelor’s degree from Goucher College and her 
master’s from Columbia in 1916. Aside from her 
teaching experience here, Miss Lutz taught in the 
preparatory school of the University of West Vir- 
ginia and for three years was associate professor 
of English is West Hampton College in Virginia. 
Here Miss Lutz has freshman English and the 
courses in literary appreaciation and the teaching 
of English. 


ISS ANGELA FERSON, who succeeded Miss 

Grubel as director of physical education for 
women, is a graduate of Wooster (Ohio) Academy, 
Sargent Normal for Physical education in Cam- 
bridge, and of Western Reserve. She has a bache- 
lor of science degree from the latter university. 
Miss Ferson comes to ‘Millikin from Little Falls, 
Minnesota. She is laying considerable stress upon 
women’s athletics, and her plans contemplate rapid 
development in all kinds of sports. 


ISS LENA R. CORZINE, ’16, returns to Mil- 

likin as a member of the teaching staff in the 
School of Household Arts, department of foods. 
Miss Corzine comes to /Millikin from a year of grad- 
uate work in Columbia University where she has 
complete dwork for her master of arts degree. Since 
her graduation from Millikin she has taught and 
done community work in her field, notably as Mome 
Advisor of Logan County. 

OCTOR ELTON R. DARLING is in charge of 

department of chemistry. \He is a graduate of 
Southern Minnesota University and of Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Besides his training in other 
technical schools, and his experience in industrial 
work, he has studied in the graduate schools of 
Brown, Clark and Wesleyan. Associated with 
Doctor Darling is Bernard W. Thompson of Spring- 
field. He is a graduate of Purdue, department of 
liberal arts, and holds also a bachelor of science 
degree in pharmacy. 
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ESSE R. CHRISTIE, M. S., recently appointed 

associate professor of Biology at Millikin, comes 
into the work at a time when increased enrollment 
and the development already attained required the 
aid of an additional instructor. He was a student 
of the New Hampshire State College of Agriculture 
and is a graduate of the University of Kentucky. 
He received his master’s degree at the University 
of Illinois and has had experience as a teacher in 
the Maryland Agriculture College and in Fairmount 
College, Wichita, Kansas. 

HAT THE INTEREST IN MILLIKIN CON- 

SERVATORY is becoming more widespread and 
the scope of influence broader, is evidenced each 
successive year, as inquiries come from greater 
distances and visitors have an opportunity to ob- 
serve the system, the thoroughness of the courses 
and the inspirational quality of the Conservatory 
atmosphere. One distinct advantage offered to the 
Conservatory students, in addition to the regular 
curricula, is the opportunity of enjoying, each year, 
a series of concerts given by artists of national 
and even international reputation. This year the 
directors assumed a larger responsibility than ever 
before, by bringing to Decatur the strongest course 
they have ever offered. 

Two of the departments that have had an unusual 
growth and development are those of Public School 
Music and Kindergarten Methods. In the course 
for supervisors of public school music, the interest 
had already reached a high pitch, but this year, 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Barr, the in- 
terest is higher than ever before. With the train- 
ing received in Cornell University, Mr. Barr came 
to us thoroughly equipped with the very best of 
present day methods. The enrollment of the classes 
in this department is larger than ever before, yet 
the demand for music supervisors in public schools 
is greater than the supply. One interesting feature 
in the course this year is the opportunity given for 
practical teaching. Members of the classes not only 
do substitute teaching in the public schools, but 
groups of the students are brought from the schools 
to the Conservatory class rooms, and they are taught 
there under the direct supervision of Mr. Barr and 
with the criticism of the entire class. 

The Kindergarten Normal Course, which is prac- 
tically a new department, is on a par with similar 
work done anywhere. There has been a very notice- 
able increase in the demand for this kind of work, 
and it is proving to be a field of opportunity for 
teachers. The course of instruction is made prac- 
tical by the opportunity given students to teach 
classes in the Millikin Kindergarten. 

The kindergarten department is constantly grow- 
ing and the organization has been enlarged. Miss 
Esther Requarth, director of this department, now 
has a capable assistant in Mrs. Florence Royce. 
Mrs. Royce has done much demonstrating for the 
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department before various clubs of the city and also 
in chautauqua programs during the summer. The 
corps of teachers has also been increased and now 
includes several members of the regular faculty. 
An innovation in the manner of transportation of 
the children is the use of a bus and automobiles 
in conveying the children to and from their homes. 


The scholarship honors, which were awarded at 
the opening of school, were given to Miss Mary 
Bielhen of St. Joseph, Missouri, and Alfred Hughes 
of Waverly, Illinois. Miss Bielhen, who has a so- 
prano voice of rich quality, and Mr. Hughes, who 
has done some splendid work with the violin, are 
both doing quite a bit of public concert work. The 
piano scholarship was unawarded because the work 
of the contestants was not of a high enough grade. 


The personnel of the faculty remains practically 
the same this year, with a few exceptions. Two 
piano instructors of last year, Miss Grace Starr and 
Miss Gladys Orr, are doing successful teaching in 
the West. Miss Helen Cantrall, Miss Bernice Bren- 
nen, and Miss Mae Chittum are the new instructors 
that have been added to the faculty. There has 
also been a change in the office: Miss Jessie Weiler, 
a former student at the Conservatory, succeeds 
Miss Ada Lindsay as secretary, with Miss Helen 
Damerow of Shawano, Wisconsin, as her assistant. 


Millikin Wins 
Championship 


By Penhallegon 


LAYING through their schedule without a 

defeat and with victories to their credit 
over all the championship contenders, the 
strapping, efficiently drilled football players 
of Millikin won the 1920 gridiron title of the 
Illinois Intercollegiate Athletic conference. 


When college opened this fall prospects for 
a championship team were not bright. But 
five men from last season’s team were back 
in college—Mayes, Ward, Goltra, Hamilton 
and John MacWherter, in addition to Sutherd 
captain in 1918. The new material that re- 
ported to Coach Wann the first night of prac. 
tice did not look very promising and Millikin 
students, alumni and Decatur football fans 
were not elated over the season’s outlook. 

Millikin opened the season with St. Viator 
college on the Blue and White field. The 
Catholics boasted of the strongest eleven 
that had ever represented that institution. 


The team had speed and weight and the play- 
ers were confident of defeating Millikin. The 
blue and White supporters did not expect vic- 
tory for their favorites but hoped for a low 
score. The Millikin team surprised every- 
body, however, by defeating St. Viator, 2¢ 
to 0. 

Normal University was the next opponent 
Millikin was expected to win but the players 
were looking for a hard fight. Normal didn’t 
even give the Blue and White a _ workout. 
Millikin won 107 to 0, the largest score ever 
run up on an opponent by a local varsity 
eleven. 

It was after the Normal game that Milli- 
kin supporters awakened to the fact that 
Norman G. Wann had developed another 
great team and that the Blue and White was 
in the running for the 1920 conference cham- 
pionship. 


Bradley was the next Millikin foe. The 
game was played on Millikin field and the 
Blue and White triumphed by a score of 41 
to 14. Bradley was the first team to score 
on Coach Wann’s men this season, but 
the Peoria eleven made its two touchdowns 
on flukes. 


The next game on the schedule was the 
most important of the season for Millikin. 
Augustana came to Decatur for the contest 
with a clean record, and with victories over 
the strong Lombard and Wesleyan elevens. 
Football experts who had seen the “Terrible 
Swedes” in action predicted Millikin was 
doomed to defeat and that Augustana would 
be the championship team of the Illinois In- 
tercollegiate Athletic conference for the sea- 
son of 1920. Augustana had the advantage 
in weight and the team was composed of 
more experienced players. Millikin fought 
from the first kickoff and by taking advan- 
tage of the breaks of the game and outplay- 
ing the “Swedes” throughout the entire con- 
test, put over a 7 to 0 victory. 


Millikin took another hurdle in the cham- 
pionship race on October 30th by defeating 
the fast and heavy Eureka eleven. consid- 
ered a strong championship contender, 34 
to 0. 
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With a record of fourteen victories and no 
defeats in two years Shurtleff came to Deca- 
tur on November 6. The Baptists had one 
of the best teams that faced Millikin this 
season but the Wannmen defeated them 28 
to 0 in a hard fought contest. 

Millikin went to Bloomington on Novem- 
ber 13 for a game with the old enemy, Wes- 
leyan. It was home-coming day for the 
Methodists and a great crowd was out to see 
the contest. Millikin won by a score of 41 
to 6. 

The J. M. U. team clinched the 1920 con- 
ference championship on November 20 when 
it defeated Illinois College 40 to 3. The game 
was played in Jacksonville and Coach Har- 
mon’s players were confident they would put 
the championship race in a muddle by de- 
feating Millikin. But Millikin outfought 
and outplayed Illinois and battered and 
smashed its way to a one-sided victory. 

Millikin ran up 318 points against confer- 
ence teams during the season to 23 for its 
opponents. 

Captain Johnny MacWhertei played a 
great game at quarterback for Millikin. He 
was easily the class of the conference as a 
field general and was one of the best ground 
gainers on the J. M. U. team. 

Hamilton was at his old place at right half. 
He was one of the main cogs in the Millikin 
scoring machine. “Ham” gained many yards 
of territory on line smashes and end runs. 
He made great interference and was a tower 
of strength on defense. 

Wallace was the varsity left halfback. He 
was the best ground gainer on the team. His 
long gains with the ball were big factors in 
the Millikin victories. 

Abrams was the regular fullback. ‘‘Abe” 
smashed the line hard and was a good ground 
gainer, but he excelled in defense and mak- 
ing interference. 

Sutherd played left guard and center on the 
eleven. “Fuzzy” is small for a lineman but 
made up for lack of weight in fight and ag- 


geressiveness. He outplayed every man he 
faced all season. 


Reedy, a Freshman, and a product of the 
Decatur high school, was the varsity right 
guard. He played a hard, scrappy game and 
was one of the best guards in the conference. 


Goltra held down the right tackle berth. 
“Fat” outplayed every man he faced during 
the season and was one of the outstanding 
stars of the team. 


Ward, a star of last season’s team, held 
down his old place at left tackle. Ward was 
an all-conference man last season and upheld 
his record this year as one of the best tackles 
in Illinois minor college ranks. He was a 
star on offense and defense. 


Zollers played right end. Jack, a good de- 
fensive player, was adept at throwing the 
forward pass and did the punting for the 
Wannmen. His punts averaged 40 yards. 


Gill was the regular on left end. “Hank” 
was a pillar of strength on defense and was 
the best receiver of the forward pass in the 
conference. 


Mayes played left guard and was a fight- 
ing, strong player. He consistently stopped 
plays sent his way and opened up big holes 
for the Millikin backs to plow through. 

Patten, a Freshman, played varsity center 
the first half of the season when injuries sent 
him to the side line. Patten will be a strong 
man at the pivot position next season. 


Lipe, a Freshman, was substitute for left 
end, halfback and fullback. ‘‘Cord” made his 
letter this year and next year should be one 
of the stars of the conference. 

Diehl was substitute for right end and gave 
a good account of himself when he was sent 
into the fray. Diehl is small, but he is fast 
and scrappy. He should make a regular 
berth next season. 

Kincade, Reeves, Weilepp, Hartman, Rog- 
ers, Ping, and Telling are players who made 
good with the team and will be heard from 
next season. 
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Correspondence 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Editors: 
wit you condescend to accept congratulations 
on that Alumni Journal from a mere Uni- 
versity of Chicago undergraduate? I con- 
gratulate you heartily on your achievement. The 
size and arrangement are splendid, and it takes rank 
with The New Republic, The Freeman, and The 
Nation in arrangement. It would help considerably 
if you could get a really distinctive type for the 
headings, holding, of course, to the conservative. 
Where on earth did Millikin ever develop that 
laconic observer and contemporary seer who wrote 
on Page 15? Why that article was worthy of the 
best of our current periodical stuff. A Millikin 
man acknowledging his familiarity with The New 
Republic and the naughty term “industrial dem- 
ocracy” and scoffing dryly at “outcries of alarm, 
and quests for red flags.” ! Even if he did sugar 
coat the pill by quoting the Bible first! Tell 
A. P. K. for me, to go to the tavern and get “Ho! 
Holand a Bottle 0’ Rum!” I confess he is my own 
ideal partly, but Bless Pete what a starchy partly. 
And that man Hardy came to bat with the second 
best thing in the whole journal. Who’s the witty 
Republican who sticks his quill-pen into Mr. Wilson 
in “The Column”? Please don’t enlarge that column 
in the name of all that’s clever. It’s too good to 
hold out as it is. If you succeed in turning out one 
solid column of genuine wit every three months 
down there or anywhere else on the globe, 
page me. Where did those poets come from? 
You had three poems in the issue and one excellent 
bit of verse. That is a marvelous average for 
rhymed writing. If you don’t consider yourself 
flattered, turn to the current number of The Dial, 
or if that’s not convenient, The Literary Digest. 
Now for the brickbats. I’ve slung more roses into 
your path than ought to go unqualified with a few 
briers to any magazine editors. I must concede, 
however, that in order to find the briers to any 
considerable extent, I had to read the whole thing 
through from the seal to the Linn and Scruggs ad. 
The flimsiest thing about the whole journal was the 
so-alleged “editorials.” ‘Democracy in the College,” 
a nebulous eulogy of “seminars of democracy” with- 
out once mentioning what was meant by democracy 
or how the college had anything to do with it. And 
that sop for the faculty entitled “The Office of Pro- 
fessor’; the only place where it swam out of the 
shallow depth of platitude was in the last para- 
graph, and even there the only interest referred to 
was in the query about some veiled incident. And 
“Classicism.” Charmingly commonplace and lack- 
ing in detail. What an opportunity missed for a 
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ringing declaration of the place of reflective life 
in our modern world. And the next editorial was 
positively assinine a polite and cooing lit- 
tle comment in somebody’s much lamented “obvious” 
style. Why not meet the question of the place of 
domestic science in the curriculum, fairly, or else 
meet the problem of marriage for young and am- 
bitious men who, under the present economic condi- 
tions, must sacrifice special study and the ultimate 
prestige and scholarly contribution because of small 
pay in early life? That editorial “Country Leader- 
ship” started out hopefully and then wound up as 
a sop for the farmer garnished by an inept quotation 
from Thomas Carlyle. Why not get down to brass 
tacks and talk about the specific problems of country 
life, the challenge of the co-operative movement, the 
possibilities of the township plan, and the opportuni- 
ties for the business farmer? In other words, 
I have some suggestions about the editorial end of 
this journal, but of course they would not be appre- 
ciated any more than when I rimmed out the editor 
of the University of Chicago Alumni Magazine.— 
H. DEE: 


Belt, Montana. 
Editors: 


I like The Alumni Journal. I have but one crit- 
icism. Give the editor of the humor section another 
department, say Beauty Hints. Please don’t cause 
me to cancel my subscription by dodging issues in 
the other departments. Until I came out here, Belt 
was without the cultural influence of a lawyer. 
There has been none here for a couple of years 
or so. Consequently we have no sewage, no library, 
no country club, no university, no policemen, no 
commercial club. On the other hand, we have water, 
lights, a stream through town, mines, unions, a 
high school, a grade school, a mayor. We lack 
somewhat the spirit of co-operation, perhaps, but 
at that we are now staging a wonderful chautauqua. 
Last night, we had the renowned Gypsy Quartette 
of Cleveland. One could play the violin well, very 
well. Otherwise the aggregation should have stayed 
in Cleveland.—L. C. G. 

Macon, Illinois. 
Editors: 


Congratulations on the latest Alumni Journal. I 
trust I am not late. Noah was six hundred years 
old before he learned how to build an ark. Don’t 
lose your grip!—F. G. W. 

Austin, Texas. 
Editors: 

Carry my thanks for “Flash of Wing,” “The Pro- 
fits of Service” and “Recherche” to the respective 
contribs responsible. I like every inch of The Jour- 
nal. By the way, Mrs. O’Flairty, lecturing in this 
town the other day on how the women won the 
World War, said: “If it were not for the mithers, 
where would your infantry be?”—E. F. R. 
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The Spectator 


Abroad 


N CONNECTION WITH THE INAUGURA- 

TION OF LEROY BURTON, LL. D., as presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, an important 
educational conference was held. More than two 
hundred delegates, presidents and representatives of 
universities, were the guests of Michigan, and men 
whose opinions are valued in the university world, 
were speakers on the program. The purpose of 
the conference was to consider problems that are 
pertinent to present university and college adminis- 
tration. 


\ 


During the inaugural session Doctor Harry B. Hut- 
chins, president emeritus of the University of Mich- 
igan, traced the growth of the university. Michigan, 
with two professors constituting the entire faculty, 
opened its doors in September, 1841, to a student 
body of five freshmen and one sophomore. Today 
the teaching force exceeds five hundred, and the 
students number ten thousand. 


One of the speakers for the session on educational 
readjustments of the conference, was Professor Wil- 
Liston avian pei) 1.) 1D leet ePTovOSteor 
Yale University. He outlined the three great pur- 
poses of all university education as first, “To fit the 
str dent for service in some special life work;” sec- 
ond, “To eauip the student for broad-minded intel- 
ligent citizenship:” and third, “The development of 
character.” In discussing these aims, Professor 
Walker said: 

“Tf the first aim, that of training for a special life 
work, has the great advantages of concreteness and 
of readily tested results, the third aim mentioned, 
that of the development of character, labors under 
the handicans of vagueness and indirection. Char- 
acter can ‘be taught only in most moderate measure. 
A student can be trained to be a skillful engineer; 
to develop into a good man is no so direct and 
simple a process. The development of character 
is chiefly a resultant of atmosphere, example, and 
personal contact. = 


“The second of the aims, described, that of train- 
ing for broad-minded, intelligent citizenship, is that 
now, I believe, least satisfactorily accomplished. It 
is not an isolation of superiority above his less ad- 
vantaged fellows that is the ideal, but an equipment 
for leadership among them, a capacity to judge 
sanely, to distinguish the permanent from the tran- 
sient, the greater from the less, to weigh accurately 
the aims and tendencies of his age, that he may 
serve it the better.” .. .. .. .. “No student should grad- 
uate from an American university without having 
the outstanding questions of the age presented to 
his serious consideration, and, if possible, not with- 
out having learned to think for himself upon them.” 
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Personal Mention 


JA EMILIE LINDSAY, ’05, enjoys the 

distinction of knowing probably more 
Millikin folk than any other alumnus. 
Her good fortune in this respect is due not 
only to the fact that she was among the early 
classes, although this advantage certainly 
is not to be overlooked. During the period 
when Miss Lindsay occupied a chair in the 
senior section in chapel every morning, W. 
R. McGaughey was playing first base and 
captaining the Millikin baseball team; a 
young fellow by the name of Forrest File 
was directing the affairs of the Athletic as- 
sociation; one Horace McDavid was spoken 
of in the Millidek as a member of the 
“Spooners’ club”. Letha Patterson Roney 
was laying the foundations for a literary ca- 
reer by writing short stories; the Millikin 
Battalion, in blue uniforms with white braid 
down the trouser legs was summoned to drill 
on the front campus of afternoons by the 
strains of Chief Musician Record’s bugle, 
and—but we will spare you that revelation. 

The point about Miss Lindsay is that she 
not only made the acquaintance of these con- 
temporaries of undergraduate days, but from 
that day down to the very present she has 
added to her friendship list the names of 
each college generation as it came along, 
without being obliged to erase any of the old 
entries. There are few, indeed among all 
the big family of Millikin sons and daughters, 
yes and grandsons and granddaughters too, 
whom Ada E. is not able to greet by name 
when they return for home-coming or upon 
an informal visit. 

Miss Lindsay’s place among Millikin folk 
is a larger one, however, than that of univer- 
sal friend, enviable as that is in itself. Hers 
is the honor yet rare among Millikin alumni, 
of having been one of the builders of the in- 
stitution. She became the secretary of the 
conservatory the year of her graduation 
from college, and with the exception of the 
brief interval of 1915-17, continued in this 
office to the beginning of the present term 
when she resigned. When she first became 
associated with it, the conservatory occupied 
a few rooms, chiefly in the basement, of the 
Domestic Economy building. The story of 
its remarkable growth, and of the corre- 
sponding growth of musical appreciation in 
the city, is known to everyone who has been 
at Millikin. 

Many persons contributed to that growth, 
but at the head of those who created the con- 
servatory is Ada Lindsay. Her exceptional 
talents as an organizer, executive, and adver- 
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tising expert had much to do with the estab- 
lishment and progress of the institution. Of- 
ten her position was one of more than serious 
responsibility, but alumni who were familiar 
with her work know of no instance in which 
she was not equal to the task. The service 
was not merely professional, but was always 
one of loyalty. Her plans for a new work 
are not yet known. 


EARLE BRYANT, A. B. ’06, A. M. ’10, is Profes- 
sor of Biology in Muskingum College, of New Con- 
cord. Ohio. During a Botanical research trip, he col- 
lected specimens of all the species of Lycopodia that 
grow in Northeastern Canada. For this collection 
he was granted a scholarship by the University of 
Chicago. which paid part of the expenses of the trip. 
Mr. Bryant occasionally gives an illustrated lecture 
on Reforesting Southeastern Ohio, or on Land- 
scape Gardening for the Common Man. Last year 
he superintended the planting of thirty-five hundred 
evergreen trees on the Muskingum College campus 
as a memorial forest to Muskingum students who 
died in service. Until last June Mr. Bryant super- 
intended the landscape gardening for the college. 
At Mr. Bryant’s request, Professor Cruikshank, of 
the Ohio State University, was given general over- 
sight of the planning, although Mr. Bryant will 
probably continue to have considerable of the all- 
year-round work to do. He planted the hemlock 
hedge of the main college entrance avenue. This 
when grown will be very beautiful. Mr. Bryant 
has, also, with two other Ohio men, set out the first 
large apple orchard in the Muskingum College com- 
munity. This orchard is pronounced by horticul- 
turists to be one of the best in the state. 


RALPH BAUER, ’05. has been advanced to the 
rank of Associate Professor of Business Law in the 
College of Commerce, of the University of Illinois. 
This academic year begins Mr. Bauer’s seventh year 
in law instruction. He has taught in the John B. 
Stetson University, at De Land, Florida, in Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia, and for two years 
prior to his coming to eur state university, he was 
Professor of History and Ancient Languages in the 
College cf \'ontana. A year ago a textbook for law 
school use entitled “Essentials of the Law of Dam- 
ages,” written by Mr. Bauer, was published by Calla- 
ghan & Company, of Chicago. This book is by far 
the latest work on the subject. Mr. Bauer is now 
preparing two other books. In collaboration with 
Edgar Watkins, former examiner with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and author of ‘‘Watkins on 
Shippers and Carriers,” he is writing a case book on 
Carriers, and in collaboration with Professor Britton, 
of the University of Illinois Law School, he is pre- 
paring a case book on Business Law. Mr. Bauer, 
also, is a contributer to The American Law Review 
and The Central Law Journal. 
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guaranteed, and always give satisfaction. 


FRANK CURTIS CoO., 
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ROWENA HUDSON WINN, ’16, is the mother 
of a little girl. named Esther, who was born during 
the first part of August. Mrs. Winn, busy with the 
care of Esther and two-year-old Hudson. does little 
missionary work, but she writes that she “tries al- 
ways to have the smile that doesn’t tarnish for those 
who care to call, even if they come right in the midst 
of a meal, or worse yet, just as we are about to sit 
down to hot dishes that won’t stay hot.” Mrs. Winn 
speaks of her pleasant home set in a lovely yard as 
“a little bit of America in the midst of a great, ram- 
bling, old, heathen city.” Mr. Winn speakes the 
Japanese language as fluently as a native, loves his 
work, and is beloved by all. Many nights he arrives 
home at two o’clock after conducting meetings in 
distant villages. Mrs. Winn’s address is Kanazawa, 
Koga, Japan. 


CLARENCE HOWELL, ’17, is Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Arts in the public schools of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. He has charge of sixteen school shops, in 
both the grade schools and the high school, teaching 
such subjects as woodworking, sheetmetal work, 
electric wiring, printing. concrete work, and architec- 
tural drawing. Lincoln voted last spring to issue 
bonds to the sum of two million dollars for the pur- 
pose of erecting new school buildings. Mr. Howell 
is planning the shops for the new buildings, and is 
frequently called upon by the School Board for ad- 
vice concerning construction problems aside from 
that of the shops. 


ANNE BOYD, ’06, who is a member of the faculty 
of the Library School of the University of Illinois, 
is doing some extra research reference work. In the 
Boston Book Company’s Publication Bulletin of Bibli- 
ography, a renowned library journal, there is ap- 
pearing a series containing a bibliography of contem- 
porary poets and poetry, which she contributes. Miss 
Boyd was for several years librarian at the White- 
water. Wisconsin, Normal School. She was able, be- 
cause of her training at Millikin, to complete the two 
year graduate course in Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in one year. 


VIOLA BELL, ’11, is Assistant Professor of Home 
Economics in the State Agricultural College, of 
Iowa. She has now at the publishers a book concern- 
ing Home Economics. Miss Bell passed the summer 
in Alaska, visiting the Indian villages, gold mines, 
and fishing towns on the Yukon and Klondike. 


CHARLES RECORD, ’05. President of the Alumni 
Council, is not actively engaged in the ministry at 
present. He is living on his home farm, northeast 
of Decatur, and giving all his time to assist in the 
recovery of his wife, Ida Diller Record, ’07, who has 
been ill for many months. They have two boys, aged 
six and eight. 

DR. ANSELL MAGILL, ’08, after two years of 
service in the army, where he obtained the rank of 
lieutenant, is now practicing medicine in Decatur. 
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HERSELL HOGGATT, ’08, passed the summer 
traveling in Europe with his sister. 

JESSIE PENHALLEGON CREA, ’08, has gone 
with her husband, Captain Harry Crea. to Cologne, 
Germany. 

KATHERINE TROUTMAN, ’08, has a year’s 
leave of absence from the Decatur High School, and 
is in New York City, helping her sister, Mrs. David 
Ackerly, take care of her four children. 

MAUDE CARTER MEYER, ’09, is teaching Art 
in the Decatur High School. 

FLORA ROSS, ’10, received her Master’s degree 
from Columbia University this summer, and is now 
teaching in the high school of Oak Park, Illinois. 

EDWARD L. KING, ’06, Principal of the Metam- 
ora Township High School, sends word that he is en- 
joying life. He is especially interested in his Smith- 
Hughes Agriculture. His high school is strong in 
the vocational training which it gives. Yet many 
of the graduates go on to college. RUBY SUN- 
DELL, ’17, teaches the Home economics work at 
Metamora. 

IVA STILL, ’05, is teaching Civics this year in 
the high school of Urbana, Illinois. 

LUCY PENHALLEGON MONTGOMERY, ’05 is 
living in Columbus Ohio, and is the mother of two 
interesting boys. Mr. Montgomery teaches Physics 
in the Columbus High School. 

BERTIE H. BUCK, ’11 is Chief Engineer of the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, Lou- 
isiana, which has the largest saw mill in the world. 
He, also, has charge of the public improvement of 
his city. 

LaRUE NEISLER DAVENPORT, ’11, is living on 
an apple farm in Hood River Valley, in Oregon, ex- 
cept during the winter months, which she passes in 
Portland. 

ZHEKLA SIEBENS CHAPPEL, ’11, is in South 
America. She is now living in Caracas, Venezuela, 
where her husband is stationed as a missionary. 

BESSIE GILMAN, ’11, is passing the winter with 
her brother who is a ranchman near Modesto, Cal. 

ELLIS HUDSON, ’11, is completing his second 
year as interne in the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital. Last winter he went as Ship Surgeon on 
a passenger ship to Greek, Turkish, and Black Sea 
ports. 

JAMES LIVELY, ’11, pastor of the Baptist Church, 
of Mattoon, Illinois, has been doing special work 
with the poor of his community. He has built and 
paid for a church building in a neglected district. 

CLEO LICHTENBERGER, ’11, received her B. L. 
S. in June, 1920, from the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and is now cataloguing for that 
University. 

ETHEL SHORE, ’11, is a teacher of Biology and 
Evolution in the Fort Wayne, Indiana, Normal 
School. 

LEO BROWN, ’11, who has been living in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has moved to Springfield, Illinois. 
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CORWIN ROACH, ’11, is President of the Capital 
City Paper Company, of Springfield, Illinois. 

J. BEN WAND, ’11, holds the position of staff 
representative and southern manager for the Ameri- 
can Lumberman, a Chicago publication, and the 
world’s greatest lumber journal. Mr. Wand spends 
much of his time traveling through the southern 
states. 

ESTHER STARR POWERS, ’11, lives in Douglas, 
Arizona, where her husband is in the lumber busi- 
ness. She visited in Decatur last Christmas. 


MARY CARROLL, ’11, suffered a nervous break- 
down the latter part of the summer. She is in the 
Hindsdale Sanitarium and is regaining her health 
so rapidly that she expects to resume her work as 
teacher of Latin and Spanish in the Decatur High 
School the beginning of the second semester. 

MARGARET HESSLER, ’14, after passing the 
summer with her parents in their summer home at 
Ephriam, Wisconsin, returned to the University of 
Texas, where she has been an Instructor of Nutrition 
during the past two years. 

FAY FISHER, 713, is teaching English in Wes- 
leyan College, Mitchell, South Dakota, and is enjoy- 
ing her work. She enrolled 140 in her Freshman 
classes, but has been relieved of thirty of them. 


RUTH SWANSON, ’14, is teaching in the Presby- 
terian School at Manilla, P. I. 

ANN MILLIGAN, ’14, passed an enjoyable sum- 
mer in the Roosevelt Camp at Yellowstone National 
Park, where she served as head waiter. 

LOREN KING, ’14. is working with the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions in Jalapa, Mexico. 

CHARLOTTE BAXMEYER, ’15, is Superintendent 
of the Junior Department of the Bulletin Abstract 
of the Woman’s Emplacement Bureau, of St. Louis. 
Her address is Russell Hotel, 4147 Lindell Boulevard, 
St. Louis. 

ARA LARGE, ’15, at a luncheon given at the De- 
catur Country Club September 25th, announced her 
engagement to Dr. S. B. Herdman, who practices 
medicine in Taylorville, Illinois. Miss Large was 
married December 9. 

EURNICE MACKNET, ex-’15, was married Sep- 
tember 27th with a beautiful home wedding to Mr. 
William E. McKee. Mrs. McKee is at home at 801 
Simpson Street, Evanston, Illinois. 

ETHEL BARNETT, 717, attended Columbia Uni- 
versity this summer, and is now teaching Mathe- 
matics in the high school at Fremont, Ohio. 

GUY COLLINS, ’17, is teaching Manual Training 
and coaching athletics in the Westville Township 
High School, at Danville, Illinois. 

MABLE DICK, ’17, is District Demonstration 
Agent of the Home Economics Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the South. 

BLISS IRWIN, 717, is working in the advertising 
department of The Decatur Herald. 


CARLTON BROS. 
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PAUL HUDSON, ’17, is attending the University 
of Chicago. He is a graduate in bacteriology and 
medicine, and associate in the Department of Bac- 
teriology and Hygiene. 

GEORGE JACOBSON, ’17, has been in Neoga, 
Illinois for nearly a year. He is in the retail lumber 
business. 

FLOYD MILLER, ’17, recently accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant cashier with the Farmers State 
Bank at Eureka, Illinois. Before going to Eureka, 
he was with the First National Bank in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

CLARENCE SMITH, ’17, is at present agent of 
the Northwestern Life Insurance Company in Chi- 
cago. He intends soon to return to the University 
of Chicago, where he has been studying law. 

ADA NIEDERMEYER, ’17, is engaged in social 
welfare work in Chicago. She visits between forty 
and fifty families each week, and finds the work in- 
tensely interesting. 

LISLE BROWN, ’17, is head chemist in a field 
laboratory on an oilfield at Eldorado, Kansas. 

ELIZABETH GALLOWAY is working in the 

poetry section of Brentano’s Book Store, New York 
City. ; 
MARY LONG, ’20, and EARL BARNES, ex-’17, 
were married June 10th, in the First United Breth- 
ren Church of Decatur. Mr. and Mrs. Barnes will 
make their home in Seattle, Washington. 
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KAUFMANS 


DECATUR ILLINOIS 
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MAXEY SUGG, President of the Class of 1920, 
is principal of the high school in Creighton, Ne- 
braska. JENNIE LONG, ’20, is teaching English 
in the same school. 

JULIA TILTON, ’20, and GENEVA GREGORY, 
’20, are both teaching in the Jacksonville, Illinois, 
high school. 

HENRIETTE MOUSSIEGT, ’20, one of the French 
students who attended Millikin, is teaching French 
in the high school at Waco, Texas. 

ZUA HAZZARD, ’20, is supervisor of music at 
Hume, Illinois. 

MIRIAM CURDLING, ’20, is teaching at Spencer, 
Indiana. 

MARY PARKINSON, ’20, is Domestic Science 
teacher in the Pana High School. 

BEULAH KNIPLE, ’20, is teaching in Mount 
Auburn. 

EVELYN COLE, ’20, is teaching in Forrest, IIli- 
nois. 

DOROTHY TRAVER, ’20, and Charles McCormick 
were married June 16th. They are making their 
home in Tu'sa, Olahoma, where Mr. McCormick is 
employed as an aviator. 

WILLIAM HAYES, ’20, is principal of the high 
school of St. Jose, Illinois, and CARMILLA MARCI- 
SEN, ’20, is Domestic Science Teacher in the same 
school. 

RUTH OSMANSON, ’20, is employed by the John 
Rogers Producing Company, of Chicago, and is stag- 
ing plays near Oberlin, Ohio. 

ALLIE PINNELL, ’19, is teaching Home Eco- 
nomics in the Greenville High School. 

RUSSELL McDONALD, ’18, is teaching Geometry 
in the Decatur High School. 
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MARY BARROWS, 719, AND CHARLES LEE, 
"17, were married September 8th at the home of the 
bride in Mt. Sterling. After a short wedding trip, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee made their home at 1249 West 
Forrest Street, Decatur. Mr. Lee is studying law 
and is associated with his father in law practice. 
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Youthfully debonair and charming---yet eminently practical and certain to 
be fashionable---such are the modes that young women may see and select 
here. And with each garment goes the assurance of quality that assures 


permanent smartncss and a long term of wear. 
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Oldest, Largest Bank in Decatur 
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Decide Now--- 


upon something you want to do a few years hence. Then 
work toward that goal! 


Many people daily reach goals toward which they have been 
striving, and make new decisions to reach goals farther on. 


They make this progress because of their success in saving 
and banking regularly a part of their income. 
We welcome the accounts of all ambitious young people. 
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Of the $326,000,000 insurance written last year by the Northwestern about one half, $161,000,000 
was written on men already insured in the Company. This was without any organized effort to 
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TRUE VALUE 


At this time of generally unsatis- 
factory buying conditions, it is 
emphasized to the thoughtful pur- 
chaser that the true value of a cor- 
set does not lie in the number of 
dollars you pay for it, but in the 
number of days it will wear be- 
yond the life of the average cor- 
set and continue to give you the 
joy of possession it gave the first 
day you put it on. 


You may buy every 
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Alumni Program for Millikin 
Side Shows 
The College Professor 
Shadowland of Faculty Policy 
Another Championship 
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Quarterly Publication by the Graduates of the 
James Millikin University 


Youthfulness 


— after all, is the charm of 
charms. Not youthfulness that 
implies merely a lack of years, 
but youthfulness of spirit, that 
expresses itself in a dashing 
frock or a smart tailleur. 


—no great actress ever really 
grew old, couldn’t afford to, 
you know. 


—and neither can you. There 
is NO power quite equal to the 
magic of youthful clothes, when 
it comes to looking one’s best. 


—Newman’s clothes, the em- 
bodiment of youth and charm, 
appeal alike to the college girl 
and the college girl’s mother. 


omen & Misses 


Apparel for 


—to the girl, because she has an 
irresistable something—a win- 
some style and verve, that 
finds an instant response 


—to the college girl’s mother, 
because they enhance one’s best 
lines—veiling the uncertain ones 


—Spring, the joyous season of 
youth, is here and surely no 
other Spring ever brought 
lovelier fashions than those in 
Newman ’s shops— 


—marked by unique fashioning 
and perfect tailoring, they have 
the compelling quality of youth- 
fulness. 
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YES, we have heeded that insistent cry for 
more personals and more news of Millikin, and 
we feel certain that the generous portions al- 
lotted this time to the happenings in alma 
mater will appease even those outrageous ap- 
petites for just carpet-rag gossip in the shadow 
of that imposing tower of hard-pressed brick 
where the 1907 clock still refuses to work. 


A WISE man once said it is wrong to speak 
of a man “disguised in drink,” for when a man 
is drunk his self is more clearly revealed than 
at any other time.” This introduces us grace- 
fully to the subject of Floppy Goloshes. Like 
‘em? It makes no difference whether we do 
or not. They will be worn. Male wearers 
we discard haughtily as rank imitators. But 
the damsels Our thesis is that the floppy 
golosh is an unconscious but certain sign of 
reversion to type. Who can see their swagger- 
ing progress without visions of pirates and 
buccaneers? Does not the similarity go 
deeper than mere appearances. True, the 
golosh wearers carry no dagger but that of 
angry looks, no gun or pistol (only the 
powder) but they do carry a far more dan- 
gerous weapon—their smiles. But what is 
their booty? 


Dear little swashbuckler, 

Pirate bold, 

You do not seek for yellow gold. 
Unlike your ancient counterparts 
You only seek to steal our hearts! 


And where is the man who is not waiting 
to be robbed? 


DR. GUNSAULUS whose death we record 
in this issue left an estate of $35,000. If we 
have any doubt about the altruistic career, 


why not consider his own classic experience? 
Anyone will admit he could have assembled 
at least ten times that amount and might have 
endowed his alma mater at least. Why didn't 
he? 


PRESIDENT HARDING is opposed to the 
League of Nations according to more or less 
authentic press reports, because it has no refer- 
ence to God in it. Time was when a pillar 
of the church was universally accepted as a 
Christian if he possessed the exhorting power 
to proclaim his allegiance to the Deity in ac- 
cents deep-chested enough and often enough 
to carry conviction, not to speak of a thunder- 
ous face and still more stormy gestures. It 
is possible that times have changed, and that 
what a man or institution is may be evidence 
of allegiance to the Deity in spite of what he 
or it omits to say. 


[IRVIN S. COBB, humorist, is prefacing a 
decidedly characteristic lecture in a nation- 
wide tour this year with a bitter denunciation 
of everything bolshevistic, socialistic, anar- 
chistic, and radical, and uses these terms in- 
terchangeably. Straight thinking would 
show him at least, how funny it is to bring 
these philosophies of the social order into one 
utterance, when really the expression of the 
mutual antagonism of any two of them would 
stretch even Irvin Cobb’s mouth from ear 
to ear if he only knew it. 


W HICH reminds us of a sample of straight 


thinking called out by a graduate stu- 
dent in a great university who wrote 
once to Dr. Hessler for the mental 
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diet of any outstanding student in Mil- 
likin who might be classed “radical.’’ To 
which Dr. Hessler replied, “I have not ans- 
wered your question which calls for the idio- 
syncrasies of a prominent student who is radi- 
cal. I wish I could know what this means. 
To the popular mind of the present day any- 
one who differs from me is a radical, or what 
not. Do you mean by radical a man who goes 
to the roots of things in his thinking, or one 
who tears things up by the roots? I find it 
hard to decide upon a college student who is 
radical. Mere flippancy you certainly do not 
want. College students are not, as a rule radi- 
cal or conservative, but only soil for the growth 
of social views and attitudes.” 


[IF the college-bred man is not prepared to 
think straight, who in Heaven’s name will? 
Which reminds us that the teething ring in 
baby raising isn’t the only teething ring, figur- 
atively speaking, needed to offset a viciously 
false emphasis in so-called liberal college train- 


ing. 


PROFESSOR L. M. COLE in a university 
club meeting recently raised a vital point in 
connection with the desirability of ultra-fas- 
tidiousness in one’s capacity to appreciate 
world masters in music. Will such a capacity 
be exclusive? In other words, he inquired 
solicitously, “If my ear, like the sensitive end- 
organ of a setter, comes to react to every in 
and out of a performance on the violin v, 
Maud Powell, what about the pleasure I have 
come to take in playing my own old cracked 
fiddle? If I have to give up one or the other, 
I declare, I’ll hold on to my fiddle!” Even 
Director Max L. Swarthout had to admit that 
by the cultivation of a dual musical person- 
ality even he, Swarthout, could smilingly 
come through hearing a “fiddle” performance 
by Professor Cole. And so there is hope not 
only for Mr. Cole but for all of us who are 
attempting to scale the heights of appreciat 
ing the performances of masters even if we 
must sojourn forever tooting a cornet in the 
village band. 
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THE greatest part of matters learned tray- 
erses students without effect. Through 
the absence or excess of vitamines we may 
have a desiccation of the subject,—the dunce. 
Or a plethoric assimilation,—the prig. 

Experts wail that much unnecessary work 
is inflicted upon the organs of thought. Yet 
abstinence should not be advocated, for there 
is still the question of volume. In order to 
know a little, it is necessary to have learned a 
great deal; just as we swallow tons of phos- 
phate to build our skeleton and maintain it 
whole. 

So the formula of that half-wise man who 
would have been the man of one book is as 
absurd as the theory of Berthelot’s Tabloids. 


T HE monotony of the ground, with the 
double monotony of the sky and of the horizon 
has the beauty of those plain spaces in archi- 
tecture that make the principal motive stand 
out all the better. The principal motive on 
southern plains is light; light on the brown 
soil, light on the grass, light on the young 
leaves, light on the scintillating water. Noth- 
ing stirs. In the country a few horses are 
gathered near a tree as though by the promise 
of the shade that will come with the heat. 
And life, the life of Spring has passed into 
the vibrations of the luminous air. 


D 1D you ever have an instructor who be- 
came sarcastic when you told him how much 
you enjoyed his lecture or his recitation per- 
iod? Maybe his sarcasm was in looks rather 
than in words,—an expression that as much 
as told you “hold back your froth, it won’t 
raise your grade any.” True, some students 
flatter for ulterior purposes—and the sad 
thing is that they get away with it with some 
of the higher-ups. But I wonder if there aren’t 
students who would like to tell their instructor 
what a wonderful course he is giving, yet hesi- 
tate because of a fear of motives misunder- 
stood. And that very teacher may think he is 
unappreciated! It is not as necessary to be 
gracious as to be wise, perhaps; but gracious- 
ness is nevertheless not to be frowned upon. 
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I DO not believe implicitly that the “key to 
national differentiation is the key of the will 
and not of the environment.” I believe that 
the key to the difference between northerners 
and southerners is just the SUN. The North 
may accuse the South of indolence and exag- 
gerative faculties, and the South may accuse 
the North of hectic haste and coldness of ex- 
pression. It is alla matter of more or less sun- 
shine. 

If the great sun glittered over the ice-coated 
country of the Eskimo, it would make a fairy- 
land of a country of pale ghosts and sleepy 
fatness. If the great southern plains were 
plunged into gloom, they would become dull 
oppressions. But the Sun in the South has 
made of each object an object of beauty, where- 
as the northerner must always see things just 
as they are. 


T HERE is nothing comical outside what is 
purely human. Yet laughter is by essence in- 
sensible—indifference is its natural atmos- 
phere. To produce its effect, it demands some- 
thing like a momentary anesthesia of the heart 
and addresses itself to pure intelligence. 

But we would not taste of the comical if we 
were isolated. It must have a repercussion. 
Frank though it may sound, laughter always 
hides a secret thought of understanding, almost 
of complicity with other laughers, real or im- 
aginary. The comic will come never better 
than when men, united in a group, will direct 
their attention on one of them, killing their 
sensibility and exercising their intelligence 
only. 


S OME small towns impress me because of 
their factions. So do some small colleges. 
There is a clique for every corner in town and 
sometimes one for every shelf in the library 
in college. To be specific, take Jonesville. The 
embroidery club doesn’t care to co-operate 
with the Friday afternoon sewing circle. Those 
who don’t like the mayor won’t attend the good 
roads meeting if the mayor does. Religion, sex, 
age, wealth, education, politics, nationality, 
and what not form bases for differences more 
imaginary than real. It seems to take an in- 


fluenza epidemic to get the people in a com- 
munity to realize that the particular clique to 
which each individual has been giving his best 
allegiance in the past is not the whole county. 
If it is not convenient to have a “flu” epidemic, 
then the next best thing seems some sort of a 
community organization that can get all groups 
functioning together. For while such an or- 
ganization may not bring a Utopia, yet it often 
approaches somewhere near that desired goal. 
So it is that at Millikin I am glad to observe 
that the Student council is making itself an 
active force. I hope that the time will come 
when all-Millikin affairs will far outnumber 
part-Millikin affairs. That means that the 
body representing the whole college—i. e., the 
Student council—must constantly fill a larger 
role in university activities. If it does then 
our almost factionless Millikin will be even 
more factionless. 


PROMPTITUDE is that quality scorned by 
the fashionable. They come to the opera when 
the second act is half sung. They walk with 
a dignity and deliberation that indicate no hur- 
ry, and eat slowly as though they were prac- 
ticing the rites of a sacerdocy,—continuous 
checks on impulses destined to give more 
value to each individual movement. 

If your friends do not answer your letters 
promptly, do not accuse them of negligence; 
not even of procrastination. Delay is mere 
coquetry with them. They know that expec- 
tation enhances the value of a thing desired. 

But there are some who have no diplomacy 
in them and answer immediately from the in- 
spiration of a first reading. I even know of 
some who impatiently write beforehand. They 
do not know the laws of diplomacy in friend- 
ship ; they are crudely eager; only maybe, they 
love the better! 


W E once knew a mother—a true mother who 
knew how to play. She understood the unfold- 
ing of her child; it was all too natural to be 
called education. It was nature. Rather, it 
was Liberation—a newer and higher meaning 
of naturalness. Life with her seemed so deli- 
cate and delightful that comments would 
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bruise the fine form of it. Mother and child 
played together; that is the point. Play is a 
liberation of force—great play is ecstacy. In 
it one rises to the stillness of production 
wherein one bathes in mystery and all com- 
monness is taken away. ‘Those who reach 
this stillness are the great mothers of the 
world. 


I F you project your image on a mirror or a 
photographic plate, you obtain an image which 
is inverted, false, and absurd and in which your 
heart has passed to your right side, along with 
your left arm and eye. In the same way does 
the outside world project itself.on the retina 
of a newborn child; images are redressed only 
through education. 

Just so do the projections of our will lead 
to the same thing. Give a three-year old child 
the figure 3 to copy, with strict directions as 
to its orientation; the child sticks out its 
tongue and hands back a proud E. 

This law of obsession is constant. It is by 
continual obsession of an admirable philan- 
thropy that some men have committed in the 
name of science the most barbarous of deeds. 
It is by the obsession of universal brotherhood 
that poor humans are led to cut one anothers’ 
throats. It is by the obsession of intransigent 
liberty that revolutions have established the 
odious tyranny. It is by the obsession of 
equality that Lenine, having‘ made an emperor 
of himself, may found a family of Dukes. 
And Napoleon, obsessed by his dream of the 
world’s peace, spent his life making war 
against the universe. 

Perhaps it is because the heaveniy bodies 
insist upon colliding eternally, that they etern- 
ally repulse one another with all their uncon- 
scious forces. | 

But surely it is because we are possessed by 
the obsession of an impossible happiness that 
we miss, day after day, the little joys of life. 


Freedom of the Press 


A FTER these days of censorship, alleged 
disloyalty, sedition, espionage, and so forth, 
that we have recently passed through, one 


is scarcely likely to plead for a further restrict- 
ed press. Yet when one sees that freedom 
abused with the serene confidence of irrespons- 
ibility, it is difficult to keep one’s blood at 
normal temperature. 

I have in mind a certain publicity sheet, 
scarce meriting the name of newspaper, pub- 
lished in the city of Chicago, which purports 
to be the exponent, protector, and preserver 
of pure and undefiled “Americanism.” Issue 
after issue of that newspaper is deliberately 
attempting to -rouse the’ most dangerous and 
evil instincts of a people by proclaiming in 
great scareheads of jingoism that virtuous 
America is on the very verge of war with the 
combined forces of the cunning, crafty, cal- 
culating powers of Great Britain, Japan, Mex- 
ico, and South America! Ridiculous? Of 
course it is; but none the less harmful. I can 
think of no meaner, more despicable business 
than that of capitalizing for private gain the 
ignorance, selfishness, egoism, bigotries, and 
hatreds of a people, to their own possible de- 
struction. 


The Rewards of Statesmanship 


ON the day preceding that of the inaugura- 
iton of Mr. Harding, there appeared in that w. 
k. mid-western newspaper which modestly 
labels itself the world’s greatest, an editorial, 
purporting to be a review and appraisal of the 
administration of Mr. Wilson. After expend- 
ing the most heroic efforts in the search for 
something worth while either in the adminis- 
tration or in Mr. Wilson himself, the writer 
evidently felt in honor bound to admit that 
he could find but one such characteristic for 
which the country could be thankful; namely, 
that Mr. Wilson displayed such energy in 
prosecuting the war, once the country was in! 

One wonders whether it would be possible 
to name a virtue which Mr. Wilson would 
wish to be less emphasized than this. I fancy 
Woodrow Wilson has no more desire to be 
remembered simply as the “war” president 
than would Abraham Lincoln. On the other 
hand the chiefest fault charged against Mr. 
Wilson, the one unpardonable sin, was his 
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“internationalism.” Here it is clear that a 
definition of terms is necessary. From his 
attitude, it seems fair to believe that the writer 
would consider the slightest deviation from 
the most egoistic and jingoistic chauvinism 
as “internationalism.” I should like to venture 
on a little prophecy: that in the days to come, 
that very despicable fault, for which the man 
is condemned and rejected, will shine as the 
brightest virtue of Woodrow Wilson, and men 
will wonder at the obstinacy, partisan bigotry, 
and selfishness which overthrew him. 


Poetic License—Modern Phase 


mT 


[ T is rather amusing to note some of the types 
that go into effusive ecstacies over the work 
of such modernists as Edgar Lee Masters, 
Carl Sandburg, and others. I do not mean 
to disparage these poets; on the contrary, I 
have a great admiration for them, and especial- 
ly for the social phase of their message. But 
if some of the things that go unchallenged 
from the pens of these writers were shouted 
from a street corner by an orator mounted on 
a soap box, especially if he wore an I. W. W. 
pin, sported a luxuriant growth of whiskers, 
and could not establish his American citizen- 
ship, that orator would stand a good chance 
of finding himself an involuntary passenger 
on a steamer, outward bound,—the Buford,— 
or its successor,—and many of our enthusias- 
tic society admirers of Masters et. al. would 
be found among those applauding the govern- 
ment’s action. I am not ready to advocate the 
deportation of Edgar Lee Masters, but I think 
it is time to eliminate this faddish dilettan- 
tism which nullifies the real significance of 
much of our best modern poetry. 


Attics 


O NE of the chief features of modern apart- 
ment houses is the lack of attics. The space 
between the top floor and the roof used to be 
a sure cure for blues on rainy days. There 
were several battered trunks, loaded with 
clothes and trinkets, a plush settee whose arm 


dangled and whose springs reacted to you 
most musically, an array of empty fruit jars, 
a battered guitar, books, old magazines, an 
array of odd china, cracked and broken, curtain 
rods, and dust. In short, it was a place where 
we put “things that come in useful some- 
time,” though we never took pains to figure out 
just what use and what time were meant. 
Small wonder that the attic, architecturally 
speaking, gave way to spare bedrooms and 
apartments. 

But have we eliminated the attic from our 
mental structure? Is it not true that odds and 
ends of visions are stored away in some dark 
recess of our brain against the eternal day 
when they will come in useful? Don’t we tell 
ourselves that some day we are going to write 
our old college pal, that if we had time we cer- 
tainly would go back to the old school just for 
the sake of a visit, that we really ought to read 
such and such a book, that we are going to 
devote so much time a day, regardless, to the 
cultivation of the spiritual and cultural side 
of ourselves? Those dreams we have for the 
good of the old school, those ambitions which 
we cherished for it while in its atmosphere. 
Oh, well, some day they’ll come in handy; 
let’s put them in the attic, 

Millikin is not a peculiar institution in that 
it needs a thorough house-cleaning of her 
mental attics. It is a common human frailty 
that house-cleaning is a process which must 
needs be gone through with every so often. 
There are dreams which we have had for Mil- 
likin which, if accomplished, would not meet 
her needs. There are others whose practica- 
bility is to be questioned. Let us resolutely 
throw these away. There are, on the other 
hand, a great number which are not only pos- 
sible of attainment, but which will meet the 
needs of the institution now and in the future. 
These, let us bring out of the attic and put 
them where all can know them and work to- 
ward their accomplishment. 


One Thing to Look Forward to 


I F you really want to know whether any Mil- 
likin alumnus or student is loyal, there is a 
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simple way of finding out. Just offer a little 


insinuation, preferably with some asperity, 


that is derogatory to some of the ways of Mil- 
likin, to the efficiency of her faculty, to the 
spirit of her students. Just suggest, for in- 
stance, that Millikin did not fairly win a de- 
bate or a tournament. 

The reaction (if you will pardon that frayed 
word) is an unfailing test of loyalty. If the 
experimentee takes off his physical or spirit- 
ual coat and rolls up his actual or astral 
sleeves and clinches for combat, he is loyal. 
If he does not,—he is a hypothetical case. We 
have never seen one yet who did not, from the 
freshman who complains most loudly during 
his sojourn to the most critical alumnus, or 
should one say alumna with that adjective. 

Real personal fealty to Alma Mater is Mil- 
likin’s big asset. 

Yet students and alumni alike sometimes 
feel a disturbing dissatisfaction with demon- 
strations of loyalty. It is not so much that “yell- 
ing’ is not perfected, and other noise engend- 
ered. It is that on various occasions there 
seems to be no feeling of unity, no concerted 
action, no big college emotion to the high ideal 
“Everybody’s doin’ it.” Not often does the 
whole institution burst forth into a spontan- 
eous celebration of some big victory; not often 
is a concert hall or a lecture hall filled simply 
because the whole college is going; not often 
is the college united in anything in a spontan- 
eous way. 

And it is almost certain to be so, so long as 
Millikin continues to live in the scattered way 
Millikin does. There are a large number of 
town students who spill themselves from Sun- 
nyside to Riverside. A few souls seclude them- 
selves in the sacred precincts of fraternity 
houses. Aston Hall harbors eighty,—only a 
small portion of the women in college. The 
rest—and a large rest it is—are sown about 
the town in groups of two or three. 

Such an arrangement, aided by the splitting 
into a variety of schools, makes a unity of spirit 
and action practically impossible in a town 
the size of Decatur. One cannot have a mob 
without a mob; one cannot have college spirit 
unless the college has collective entity. 


Campus residence is the thing that we should 
look forward to to help us in this particular. 
Another big hall for women and two for men 
would do more than any one thing to pull all 
the powers of personal loyalty, already exist- 
ent, into a big concentration of college unity. 
Doing everything together is what Millikin 
needs. 


On Tournaments 


R EMINISCENT of the stories of the glad- 
iators, the tales of knights in the lists are 
the modern basketball tournaments. There is 
a certain thrill which comes on seeing a team 
which has fought its way to the title in a three- 
day gruelling, able to keep up its morale in the 
final deciding game, but is it to the advantage 
of the sport to decide the championship in 
this wise? 

Aside from the physical effects on the play- 
ers, it is a questionable procedure from the 
standpoint of spectators. Once interested in 
the progress in the lists, tournaments force 
too close concentration on the teams’ prowess, 
often to the complete subjection of other in- 
terests. The reaction is a growing apathy for 
basketball in general, for interest is focused on 
the tournament rather than on the schedule. 
Hence, inevitably the title loses some of its 
significance. 

True of the spectators, it is even truer 
of the players. For one week in the year the 
men eat, sleep, and talk basketball. At the 
end of the tournament there is a terrific let 
down for the men which takes many forms. 
Not the least of the distressing effects is the 
physical weariness from the three days of 
steady play. 

Would not a “hand-picked” schedule hold 
interest at a more even pitch? Would not a 
series of good games sensibly placed be just 
as effective in determining the best team in 
the conference? We think so. 


Shadowland of Faculty Policy 


T HERE is a shadowland of faculty policy 
regarding student activities in Millikin on 
which even the writer of “Side Shows” in that 
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admirable arraignment of the college adviser 
system throws but little light. With the prin- 
ciple of educational values in learning through 
trial and error, which that writer advocates 
throughout her article we are in hearty ac- 
cord. But what is to be done with those mis- 
takes in student judgment that, unlike those 
of the physician which are buried, find them- 
selves immortalized in the files of the stu- 
dents’ publication, The Decaturian? 

I have in mind certain indecent paragraphs 
in the students’ publication of rather recent 
date labeled “Humor,” obviously not of the 
Millikin brand, but just as repulsive as though 
they were not the embodiment of a mistake in 
editorial judgment, if indeed, the Editor saw 
them. Assume that the Editor profited by 
this mistake, by no means assured, what of 
the students, who, in a way, are responsible 
for the editorial matter in their publication, 
and of the patrons of the school whose chief 
basis for judgment of Millikin must rest large- 
ly on what Millikin students do and say? 

I do not mean to imply that student activ- 
ities generally tend to this undesirable level. 
Be it to the credit of Millikin students that the 
tendency is uniquely high. But there is that 
other possibility in the trend of unsupervised 
student functions which is almost as costly in 
character and prestige—the tendency toward 
mediocrity. 

If it is the function of the faculty to lead 
student thought in those channels through 
which flow the classic experiences of the race, 
what of its function in leading those same stu- 
dents as they come to express these exper- 
iences in the various activities of their own 
college community? Is the experience of the 
faculty, coming as they do from representa- 
tive institutions all over America and Europe, 
not to be capitalized in student enterprises? 

The writer of “Side Shows” believes that it 
should. So do we. Neither faculty cen- 
sorship nor unrestricted and unadvised student 
activity working singly will be productive of 
the best things by students in Millikin. The 
effective solution lies in the merging of the 
two. 

When I recall students and occasions at their 


worst, I advocate a censorship which is prev- 
ious enough and comprehensive enough to 
prevent the undesirable thing. When I recall 
student initiative and originality at their best, 
I decry censorship. 

Because neither type of student enterprise 
will continue invariably, I am committed to a 
cross between censorship and student spon- 
taneity at whatever cost. And herein lies the 
shadowland of Millikin faculty policy. 


Scholarship by Selection 


T HE mid-year suspension of failing students 
from Millikin calls out objections to the policy 
from such a sincere group of friends that those 
who favor such eliminations cannot in justice 
ignore them. 

These objectors maintain that it is one of 
the special functions of the small college to 
lift up and revitalize the failing student in- 
stead of casting him out. To suspend for fail- 
ing scholarship, they contend, is to “ape” the 
larger universities. If the small college does 
this, where will the undeveloped misfit go then? 
And the objectors conclude by pointing out 
that the chief donors of Millikin had this 
group of students as well as the more fortun- 
ate in mind when they set up the original foun- 
dation. 

In other words, some of those who find in- 
justice in the suspension of failing students 
from Millikin, would have Millikin a thorough- 
ly democratic institution. They see in a stu- 
dent body made up of capacities ranging from 
plodders to unquestioned intellectuals, all seek- 
ing to work out the best of which each is 
capable, the embodiment of democracy itself. 

But so do we all. The conservation of human 
talents is the essence of democratic thought 
and practice. If the joy of Heaven over 
the redemption of the one lost is in truth un- 
bounded, so be it with the satisfacion of the 
true college of democracy which brings to full 
flower the best capacities of even the mediocre 
in its midst. 

But does the strict enforcement of scholas- 
tic requirements violate the democratic prin- 
ciple of throwing open to all classes the ad- 
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vantages of Millikin? 1 contend that it does 
not. On the other hand, I hold that it sate- 
guards such a principle. 

This policy of the Millikin faculty in ex- 
cluding failing students raises up merely those 
chief requirements: seriousness of purpose and 
an initial bundle of good havits, which even 
the most poverty-stricken plodder can meet 
and be the better Millikin student for it. For 


like all colleges, Millikin’s passing mark of 


“D” can be reached by the veriest clod, pro- 
vided, of course, that he be persistently, ener- 
getically sincere. 

If there be those who still maintain that 
the college should waive even this require- 
ment and itself give to those who come, that 
necessary initial seriousness of purpose and 
bundle of good habits, why then, as an alum- 
nus of Millikin, zealous for her true greatness, 
and absolutely wary of any unleavened lump 
of personality on her campus, tending con- 
stantly to level her aspirations when there are 
sO many promising individuals available, I 
must emphatically and eternally challenge the 
lack of good sense and justice in their conten- 
tion. 


Your Move—Mr. Fraternity Man! 


T HERE is an irresistible appeal in the sus- 
tained spirit of fairness with which the writer 
of “What’s To Be Done With Fraternities?” 
tempers an out-from-the-shoulder discussion of 
a highly controversial subject. There is a 
crater full of inflammable material concentrat- 
ed in certain quarters which can be touched 
off by the barest unfavorable mention of fra- 
ternities. All the more remarkable, therefore, 
is it that the president of a fraternity on a 
leading university campus should weigh in an 
impassioned manner castigating charges 
against his organization, and find a lesson 
therein for his brothers in the bond. 

That he should do this when older, more in- 
fluential men than he are known regularly to. 
resent such charges with a bigotry so relent- 
less as to become a positive menace is all 
the more remarkable. But there is a 
fact about the dignified appraisal of fra- 
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ternities in this issue which is even more im- 
pressive; namely, that by the author’s extra- 
ordinary ability to concede vital shortcomings 
in an institution he cherishes, he completely 
disarms adversaries in the lists with telling 
effect on those of us who sit in judgment. Such 
is the very essence of a permanent triumph. 
What a challenge to the intellect it is. What 
a rebuke to the undisciplined, brutal fist. 

Consequently, | venture a re-iteration of his 
own warning to fraternities at this point with- 
out a single misgiving as to its effect. For 
naturally enough in passing the so-called 
“buck” to the college authorities who, he 
points out, must make the first move, some 
needed emphasis on what fraternities them- 
selves must do is necessarily lost track of. 

‘The article emphasizes the fact, and every- 
body recognizes it, that the immaturity of the 
undergraduate leaders in jocal chapters of 
even nationally famous fraternities defeats 
their high functioning, except they be emphati- 
cally supervised. li the national fraternity 
organization fails in the necessary disciplinary 
measures, then there is no reason in the world 
why the college administration shouldn't 
bring down the clamps hard and fast to the 
degree the situation warrants—yes, even to 
the exclusion of that chapter and all chapters 
from the campus. 

This is an age of quarantine. The rights 
of the community take precedence over those 
of an infected individual or institution. If 
the fraternity saps the student with its pettier 
enterprises and loyalties so that there be little 
or no energy left for the larger enterprises 
of the whole college, there remain but the in- 
evitable: stern disciplinary tactics by the col- 
lege. If any fraternity chapter is a contaminat- 
ing influence in the ideas of indecency, insub- 
ordination, and disloyalty it hatches and in- 
jects into the thought springs of a spiritual en- 
terprise like the mother college of us all, and 
nothing short of extermination will free the 
college from such a scourge—then extermina- 
tion it must be! 

With the result that there isn’t a scintilla of 
justification for that national fraternity which 
by the least suggestion of outside pressure ex- 
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cept in a co-operating spirit, would seek to 
turn the college management from the straight 
path of right and duty. Let fraternities ever 
attempt to do that, or failing in that, let them 
attempt a campaign of villification against a 
fearless college president, and so surely as 
right prevails they sign their own death war- 
rant. 

And such a caution as this is all the more 
timely because evidences of just this thing, 
be it to the everlasting shame of our coarser, 
more revengeful selves, are not altogether lack- 
ing. Be it to the everlasting credit of reput- 
able fraternities, on the other hand, that they 
consistently outlaw such un-American tactics. 
They welcome the careful supervision of the 
college as a strengthening of their own hands 
in guaranteeing high purposes in their local 
chapters. 

When executive secretaries of national fra- 
ternities in this day regularly communicate 
with college authorities about their local chap- 
ters, when visiting examining committees 
waive certain fraternal duties on the part of 
local chapters because college final examina- 
tions are on, when indeed, the local alumni 
chapters in college communities have come 
regularly to concern themselves with the 
policies of their undergraduate brothers in the 
bond, why, who is there to doubt the sunny, 
optimistic quality of the signs? 

Is your organization in this later day pro- 
cession, Mr. Fraternity Man? If not, it is your 
move. 


Individuality vs. Mass at Millikin 


HERE is no distinct Millikin type; there is 
but the mass at Millikin. As the mass is gen- 
erally suspicious of the individual, if you exact 
individuality and mnonconformity, everyone 
tends to accuse you of a lack of democratic 
loyalty.. And because Millikin is very much 
like the world, if an individual detaches him- 
self from the mass, he will at first be looked 
upon without patience. 

Yet I do not think that Millikin students, 
or any group, have been created to make a 
block, like sheep in a fold, or like oysters in an 
oyster-farm, or like the wooden cubes with 


which a child builds towers. I rather like to 
imagine them to be like balls that roll by from 
unknown impulsions, and through the hazards 
of encounters, to collide for one short moment 
without duration, in one point without dimen- 
sion. 

But as I look back upon Millikin students 
I’ have known, a better image comes to me; 
they are like the trees of a forest that grow in- 
dependently but join their roots under the soil. 
Each has a right to the earth beneath and to 
the sun above. Yet some among them are 
greater, taller, of finer and more precious es- 
sence. The memories of these students have 
stayed with me to typify the Millikin spirit 
more than the waving of banners at a football 
game and the united yells thereof. 

This aristocracy of students does not form a 
class and has no claim to similarity among 
themselves. But they all have a common 
quality which is courage of mind and honesty 
toward self. They also have a common pos- 
session which is less virile: kindness of heart 
that dissimulates behind irony,—the delight of 
speech; and true wit,—the dessert of conversa- 
tion. 

They are very serious ; some own up frankly 
to it; but the most serious of all often hide 
their seriousness beneath teasing words. They 
have a trust in life which does not come neces- 
sarily from the ignorance of youth; for, before 
they graduate, some have gone through ex- 
periences that would sadden men without a 
will for enthusiasm or without a belief in the 
divinity of man. 

All this they have in common, but in them- 
selves they are as varied as the play of light 
upon falling water. I can recall a silent man 
with an apparent timidity which in reality was 
natural dignity and a habit of thinking. I can 
recall a girl, tall, beautiful, and so motherly 
that a proud heart in trouble would lose its 
pride before hers. And a boy, active, intel- 
ligent, thoughtful, and prompt, with the most 
extraordinary number of well-classified pigeon- 
holes in his brain and the gentle manners of 
the kind-hearted. And another who was fond 
of hard labor and the discipline it brings—an 
unusual personality, and like a hero of Mark. 
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Twain’s, one who “had a good memory and a 
tongue hung in the middle.” 

They do not know to what extent they make 
Millikin, these and their kind. Strictly speak- 
ing, they may not be typical of Millikin, and 
yet for those who remember, they have been 
and are associated with her most forcible and 
lovable side. 


Coach Norman G. Wann 


CONTINUED victories in athletics often 
produce a most unfavorable reaction in the 
students of the school. There is a certain spirit 
of cocksureness which breeds an indifferent 
attitude among the students. Too often we of 
Millikin overlook the real accomplishments 
of our teams and incidentally the man who 
makes championships possible——Coach Nor- 
man G. Wann. 

Since coming to Millikin Coach Wann has 
built an enviable reputation, not only among 
students and alumni, but among the citizens 
of Decatur and the surrounding community 
as well. Checking out a year’s service with 
the Y. M. C. A. overseas, in six years he has 
produced eight championship teams, four in 
football, two in basketball, and one each in 
baseball and track. 

His teams bear the stamp of his individuality 
They play different football, different basket- 
ball, and different baseball from their oppon- 
ents. And all the championships are not won 
on the gridiron, floor, or diamond. They are 
won first of all in the mind of the coach. It 
is he who plans, tests, and perfects the com- 
binations which put the team across; it is he 
who studies out a new. style of passing attack 
and develops it through the team; it is he who 
appraises the qualities of the men under him. 
His responsibility is twofold—first to produce 
a winning team at all costs, and second to give 
every man on the squad opportunity to become 
a star of magnitude corresponding to his 
ability. 

We are prone to take him for granted even 
as we take winning teams as a matter of 
course. It is said that every year brings him 
the pick of the material available in the I. I. 


A.C. schools. The material did not start com- 
ing voluntarily. He has multiplied his athletic 
prospects by careful advertising of hard earn- 
ed honors. Newspapers in the Central West 
with an aggregate circulation of 1,000,000 car- 
ried photographs of Millikin’s 1920 champion- 
ship football team. Bulletins, pamphlets, and 
personal letters have been used in follow-ups. 
Millikin alumni provide the personal appeal 
of this advertising. And while Coach Wann 
was perfecting this supply of raw material he 
turned out eight university championship 
teams. Verily, a man of many parts. 


The Wedding Garment 


P RESIDENT Holden in a recent chapel talk 
took from the New Testament story of that 
unwise man who refused to put on the wed- 
ding garment of his host before entering the 
inner chamber where the feast was laid, a cue 
for one of the most suggestive homilies deliv- 
ered in the Millikin sanctuary in many a day. 

I am an alumnus of Millikin. For a long, 
long time I have vacillated between an insur- 
gency against college regulations on the one 
hand, and the stand-patism of my more spirit- 
ually rheumatic hours on the other.. The 
president punctured my deep conviction of in- 
consistency, therefore, with a revelation of 
some eternal verities in Millikin against which 
neither insurgency nor stand-patism can pre- 
vail. 

The ‘hospitality of the Oriental home is 
its most priceless possession. Accordingly, 
even in Christ’s day that guest was honored 
indeed, who was admitted to the table of his 
host. Symbolic of that honor was the Oriental 
wedding garment. To put it on and enter the 
inner chamber was to pledge oneself not to 
violate a single tradition or custom of that 
home. Not to put it on was to be excluded, 
or in the words of the New Testament itself, 
to be “cast out into utter darkness.” 

Within the sacred precincts of Millikin there 
too hangs the wedding garment of her hospital- 
ity. It is the priceless symbol of a spiritual 
enterprise. The faith, aspiration, sacrifices, 


oh A, 


and devotion of the founders of this house are 
the warp and woof of a garment which mater- 
ialism or insincerity must never touch. Back 
of the symbolism of this garment are the 
choicest traditions of the house whose thres- 
hold it protects. 

Let that responsible head of this house—the 
faculty—weigh well the precedents they set up 
to govern the inner chambers. Let the guests 
who enter look well to the obligations they 
assume when they put on the wedding garment 
of Millikin. 

That unwise man in Christ’s day suffered 
annihilation for refusing to put it on. What 
would the recorder of that event have us im- 
ply as to the fate of him, who, having put it on, 
violated it, and dragged it in the dust! 
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Alumni Program 


for Millikin 


I—Immediate Resumption of Building 
Program 


II—A Selected Student Body 


III—A New Identity Between College 
and Conservatory 


First three of a series of ten recommendations to 
the college management for immediate adoption 


I 


ILLIKIN is acutely conscious of a hous- 

ing shortage. To those of the alumni who 
remember Millikin in bygone days, this state- 
ment probably deserves bolder type, but to 
those who have watched the steady progress 
of the institution and the increasing number of 
its students, the statement is ultra-conserva- 
tive in its simplicity. 

Older alumni will recall the establishment 
of the conservatory in a separate building 
where atmosphere 
could be developed. The prestige which is 
accorded things musical from Millikin bears 
witness to the soundness of the plan. 

If you are of the class of 1911 or thereabouts, 
you remember what a sigh of relief the build- 
ing of the new gymnasium brought from the 
undergraduates of that day. Millikin athletic 
achievements are dividends on the investment. 

Now Millikin is confronted with new and 
larger opportunities in keeping with the pro- 
gress of the institution and the increasing 
number of students. Millikin’s most pressing 
building need at the present time is a build- 
ing to be devoted entirely to the sciences, not 
alone from the standpoint of atmosphere or 
that of accommodation, but also from the 
standpoint of safety. 

Chemicals are recognized as potential dan- 
gers. If you don’t remember the explosions 
you had in Freshman chemistry, you have 
missed no little part of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the subject. If explosions are pos- 
sible on a small scale, they are possible on a 
large scale. A fire in the chemistry labora- 


a distinctively musical 
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tory at Millikin might work serious damage 
to the entire main group of buildings. Of 
course, every protection is afforded but pre- 
vention is most surely accomplished by sweep- 
ing measures. A new building can be built 
with fireproof construction foremost in the 
minds of the designers. 

If athletic teams and music students are 
more readily developed in their own peculiar 
atmosphere, how much truer it it of sci- 
ence students. Distinguished study of the 
sciences involves tedious laboratory work, a 
higher degree of concentration and above all 
reasonable seclusion from outside interference. 
Provided with such surroundings, is it vapid 
dreaming to assume that Millikin’s distinction 
in the sciences will equal that enjoyed in music 
and athletics? 

The need for a separate library building is 
primarily a matter of housing. Millikin out- 
grew its athletic rooms, its music corridor and 
Millikin has also outgrown the space allotted 
to the library. Research and reference work 
is becoming more and more important in all 
studies. In history the pap of a generation ago 
is giving place to detailed comparative refer- 
ences from which the student must draw his 
own conclusions. Studies in the commercial 
world are founded on exhaustive research in 
sources of supply, trade routes, and similar 
subjects. Expanding demands necessitate ex- 
pansion of accommodations. Can Millikin 
meet the need? 

Democracy has long been a virtue of Milli- 
kin. We believe unreservedly in keeping it 
so. If the wholesome intimacies which meals 
at a Commons nurture, promote a better un- 
derstanding, a more unified spirit among un- 
dergraduates and give the personal touch 
which differentiates the university from the 
college, can Millikin afford to neglect this 
community development. Could not a school 
table be made more attractive than that of the 
ordinary boarding house? Of this we feel cer- 
tain. 

Of the remaining features of the building 
plan we shall have more to say in subsequent 
articles. That there is a need for a chapel 
building, a faculty residence district, a men’s 


dormitory, a new athletic field, is apparent 
from the speed with which Millikin has ab- 
sorbed housing facilities which were thought 
to be sufficient for years to come. Millikin 
is expanding steadily but rapidly. Outlets 
will have to be provided for this growth to 
avoid the handicap of overcrowding. 

Millikin’s superb group of buildings which 
has repeatedly aroused admiration of our vis- 
itors, is ample evidence of a plan of building 
followed in the development of the university. 
As we look into the future the absolute neces- 
sity for an enlargement and resumption of this 
plan to direct building extension along scien- 
tific lines is unmistakable. — 


II 


ITH the strict enforcement of Millikin’s 
scholastic requirements in the sifting of 
students at the close of the first semester in 
February came the usual protests from the con- 
siderable number of students affected and their 
friends and relatives outside the college. Be- 
cause the faculty sees fit to bar from registra- 
tion those students who fail in two or more 
major subjects during a semester, it must 
regularly undergo more or less abusive criti- 
cism from those patrons of the school who 
either do not understand, or understanding, 
selfishly refuse to consider such a policy ex- 
cept as it serves their own immediate interests. 
So the warnings went out through the first 
semester. And it followed that there were those 
who did not take them seriously and who 
professed grievous surprise when the blow fell. 
The faculty as usual was besieged with the 
importunities of those organizations who have 
yet to learn that no one student is indispens- 
able to any enterprise in Millikin, now, nor 
ever was. 

It may be the seemingly indispensable soloist 
of the Glee club who comes under the ban. 
He goes. It may be the undeniably very back- 
bone of the basketball team whose suspension 
may mean the loss of the championship itself. 
But he goes. Incidentally, the faculty was put 
to this very test in February. Two such 
men were dropped. Yet the Glee club with 
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a new substitute never was better. And the 
basketball team found a new backbone and won 
the championship! 

The viewpoint of the student disciplined by 
this scholastic ruling is at times as refreshing 
as it is naive. Remonstrated one to the Dean, 
“T pay my tuition. I ask nothing from the col- 
lege except what I pay for. Whose business 
then, is it that I prefer to get my education 
in other ways than from merely books?” ‘Typ- 
ically American, in that it stresses individual 
liberty, such a protest, is always the conven- 
ient instrument of those who refuse to recog- 
nize that other half of the truly American prin- 
ciple: namely, individual liberty in the soil of 
community unity. 

All Millikin stands for one thing supremely 
above every other consideration—the develop- 
ment of maximum personal attainment. Any- 
thing else which saps the soil of such a com- 
munity must go. Particularly when that soil 
is secured and cultivated by the bequests of 
those substantial patrons whose frugal, hard- 
working, successful, generous personalities 
made Millikin possible. Or as President Hol- 
den once put it aptly, “Every dollar of tuition 
received from students must be matched by 
one which I go out and get from the citizens. 
Do you think I could look one of these suc- 
cessful men in the eye and ask him to give a 
single penny to match even a thousand dollars 
of an idler in this college?” 

Reflecting, however, upon the number who 
at the close of each semester are turned away, 
I cannot escape the thought of the waste that 
is involved. If tuition in Millikin pays less 
than half the cost of a college course, the stu- 
dent who hands Mr. Dyer a check for the 
amount of his tuition when he matriculates 
is not buying merchandise, for which he pays 
in full and is entitled to use as he sees fit. In- 
stead for every dollar that he pays, as it has 
been pointed out, the college must find another 
dollar, advanced by some unselfish donor and 
placed in the hands of the college administra- 
tion only as a trust, for use in assisting a 
young man or woman to gain an education. 
That trust is violated if the college squanders 
these dollars ‘upon students not sufficiently 


appreciative to fulfill their part of the contract 
by utilizing the opportunity thus opened to 
them. 

Even more important than this waste of 
money is the waste of the time of the instruc- 
tors, who are also giving at a sacrifice, not 
money, but their very lives. The professor 
is entitled to ask, as a minimum, that all those 
with whom he labors in the classroom, whose 
papers he must read, and whom he endeavors 
to guide, shall be interested and sincere. There 
is also the waste of time of other students, the 
conscientious members of the class, who would 
have profited by the attention the instructor 
was obliged to give to scholastic slackers, 
upon whom it was thrown away. And, finally, 
there is the waste to the suspended ones them- 
selves, who obviously were misfits and might 
better have been employing their time in activ- 
ities to which they could bring the necessary 
degree of capacity and enthusiasm. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how keen 
is the interest of the alumni in the mainten- 
ance of this strict scholastic policy. So vitally 
concerned, indeed, are the graduates that they 
consider that member of the faculty who 
unwittingly violates this tradition by the so- 
called “snap” courses he offers and the honor 
grades he liberally dispenses, nothing less 
than an unwarranted intruder who is striking 
at the very vitals of an educational enterprise. 

Is there no way by which this waste can be 
avoided? The suspension of flunkers, is, in 
effect, a process of selection, the creation of a 
selected student body by elimination of the 
unfit. The waste is due to the fact that this 
method of selection operates only after the un- 
qualified students have been for several months 
on the campus. Why cannot the selection be 
made before the beginning of the collegiate 
year, or at least no later than the matriculation 
date, averting this costly experiment? Why 
cannot Millikin attract to herself a body of 
students selected on the basis of seriousness 
of purpose, scholastic ability, and of the high- 
est types in morals and personality? Why can - 
she not, in other words, claim for her share 
the cream of the high school graduating classes 
in her territory, concentrating all efforts upon 
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these, and closing her doors to the less promis- 
ing? 

To be sure, the application of the principle 
at Millikin has not heretofore been carried 
out upon so comprehensive a plan, but there 
is no good reason why it could not be made 
as successful in the field just described as it 
has been proved to be in a more restricted 
sphere. The sphere in which Millikin has here- 
tofore practiced it is that of athletics. The 
results speak for themselves in winning foot- 
ball teams, basketball teams, track teams. 
What is the method, the explanation of Mil- 
likin’s remarkable success in athletics? It is 
only this, that the college has taken pains to 
draw to its campus a selected group of ath- 
letes. 

Every Millikin coach has applied himself 
diligently to the task. He has watched the 
record of high school games, and wherever he 
saw a youngster of more than ordinary prom- 
ise, he made it a point to get in touch with him, 
first by correspondence usually, and then by 
personal interview. The work had not been 
long under way before the results, success in 
college sports, had given the institution a wide 
reputation in this field and these came to the 
aid of the coach as a factor that made it easier 
to persuade the boys whom he wanted, to 
choose Millikin as their college. Once started, 
the process is to a certain extent self-perpetuat- 
ing. 

It is founded upon the fact that a boy who 
distinguishes himself in athletics in high school 
is pretty certain to be valuable material for 
a college team. It is time for the college to 
realize that the same principle employed by 
the coach in selecting its athletic material can 
be utilized in bringing together a selected stu- 
dent body. 

Boys and girls who stand at the head of 
their high school classes in scholarship have 
learned habits of study, are serious in purpose, 
and are likely to make leaders in college. What 
Millikin has needed is some one to be on the 
lookout for prospective students of this char- 
acter, just as the coach is constantly alert to 
get into touch with young athletes. It needs 
some one to keep a constant eye on the sec- 
ondary schools all over Illinois, watching for 
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leaders in scholarship, and not only for leaders 
in scholarship, but for pupils who have other 
attributes of which the college has need, as the 
ability to sing in glee clubs, to take part in 
public speaking, in religious leadership, and 
possessed of outstanding personality. When 
they are found, there should be one prepared 
to open correspondence with them, telling of 
Millikin’s advantages for persons of their type, 
and to call upon them in person whenever 
feasible. 

Millikin is to have the ‘some one” it needs 
for this work in the Alumni Secretary. With 
the support of the college administration, cer- 
tain to be heartily granted, and the support of 
a body of alumni, watching jealously for future 
scholastic leaders as ever they have in the past, 
a selected student body can be made a fact at 
Millikin within a few years. 


Il 


THLE handsome gift of Westminster church 

to Millikin, the pipe organ of the old Sec- 
ond church which is to be placed in the auditor- 
ium without expense to the college even for in- 
stallation, means something more than the ful- 
fillment of an old, old need and ambition of the 
conservatory. It is an important thing for the 
conservatory to be able to give its pupils in 
pipe organ an opportunity for practice on a 
first-class instrument. It is very much more 
important to link the conservatory with the 
college, preventing it from becoming a hermit 
on its own corner of the campus, and making 
it instead an intimate partner in all phases of 
the college life. Of this larger end the new 
organ should be both a symbol and an agent. 
It must be admitted that the conservatory 
has not in the past realized all of its oppor- 
tunities in the campus partnership. Possibly 
the metaphor used should not be that of a 
partnership, which implies primarily business, 
but rather that of neighborliness, or of family 
ties. In its business aspect, the conservatory 
has been a conspicuous leader, but as a mem- 
ber of the college family, its demeanor has 
suggested a second cousin, rather than a sister. 
Everyone is perfectly aware, of course, that 
the conservatory feels at the same time that 
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it has a grievance against the college. It has 
never received from the students the sustain- 
ed support that should be given to its great 
enterprises: the artists’ series, spring festival, 
and the like. But is it not possible that the 
reason for complaint upon this score rises 
directly from the reason just given? Musical 
appreciation is a structure that is raised only 
by slow, painstaking work, stone by stone 
over a long period, and that does not spring 
to its full height upon a first summons. 

The criticism is made with full appreciation 
of the remarkable accomplishments of the con- 
servatory in its own sphere. Every Millikin 
alumnus must necessarily experience a glow of 
pride as he encounters every now and then 
some fresh reminder of the prestige the con- 
servatory has won, even in far-distant states, 
of its steady growth both in size and in artis- 
tic achievements. There is a particular reason 
for gratification in the manner in which it has 
extended its influence out into the city of De- 
catur under the direction of the present di- 
rectors. The artists’ series, the great oratorio 
choir that has been advancing from one notable 
success to another for six years, the promi- 
nence and popularity of the directors and other 
faculty members in the organizations of the 
city, all have served to link the institution 
more closely than ever before with the com- 
munity, to bring it a larger success, and to 
enable it to perform a greater service by touch- 
ing more lives. 

On the other hand, there is no mistaking 
the signs of a closer relationship in the future. 
The new organ is the most important. It is 
fortunate that it is not to be placed in the con- 
servatory where, though more convenient for 
the immediate purposes of the music school, 
it would only serve to further the centering 
of conservatory faculty students. In the col- 
lege hall it will be a bond between the east 
and west ends of the campus, a tangible sym- 
bol that conservatory and college are parts 
of the same institution. It should bring the 
conservatory into the college as nothing else 
ever has. It should be an invitation to the 
conservatory to take over in earnest the musi- 
cal direction of the chapel service, to organize 


a really imposing chapel choir, and to serve 
in other ways toward an increased develop- 
ment of musical appreciation. Used thus, the 
organ will become an agency that will bring 
the college into the conservatory as nothing 
else has. 

Let every student in the future, in which- 
ever school enrolled, have before him the year 
around, unmistakable evidence that Millikin 
is both a college and a music school, and that 
its two principal parts are not separated in 
water-tight compartments, but are intimately 
joined, sharing each other’s interests, working 
toward the same end. 


Verse 


An April Fantasy 


When tiny spring folk with their flutes 
Arouse and wake the sleeping lands, 
Each new clad tree laughs joyously 

And claps on high its small, green hands. 
The bluets and hepaticas 

Throw back their cool brown quilts 

And rise in glad surprise and rub their eyes, 
Each tight-wrapped bud flings off its cloak 
And stretches up toward singing skies. 
The soft, grey catkins gently purr 

And sun themselves on shimmering trees; 
The red bud blushes on the hills 

To hear the spring folks’ wooing pleas. 
That glad, wild, quickening melody 

Is caught and echoed not by note 

By every fragile bluebell chime 

By every singing spring bird throat! 


Oh, sad earth-souls with songless hearts 
For you is piped that melting strain; 

The tiny folk strive hard to bring 

Blithe Romance back to you again! 


Creation 


A shooting star, blue-white 

Dimming with its fierce flame 

All lesser light ; 

Divine surprise. . 

A catch of the breath— 

And for a space the soul, defying death 
Stands upright on blue pinnacles 
Facing the infinite. 
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What’s to Be Done with Fraternities P 


By a Fraternity Man 


This is the first of a series of three articles 
in reply to the question, “What’s To Be Done 
With Fraternities” which we will print in as 
many issues of The Journal. ‘This first one 
was written by the president of a national fra- 
ternity chapter on the campus of the second 
largest university in America. We have asked 
a disinterested member of a commonwealth 
legislature to write the second; a college ex- 
ecutive officer in each of two colleges where 
fraternities are barred and where they are 
recognized, jointly to write the third and last 
article of the series. In view of the acute anti- 
fraternity sentiment of the last few years, we 
feel that such a three-fold discussion as we 
plan to print will be timely and helpful. While 
not subscribing to the more partisan proposi- 
tions put forth, the editors are especially 
pleased to be able to print in these columns 
such a fair and balanced appraisal of the ele- 
ments involved as characterizes all three ar- 
ticles, of which this first one is an excellent 
example. 


I 


HE INDICTMENT of the American fra- 

ternity system by the uninitiated is un- 
equivocal. It is charged with sowing immor- 
ality, social hypocrisy, and scholastic demor- 
alization. A seeming widespread disapproval 
from parents, educators, and legislators 
throughout the United States, particularly 
emphatic where public secondary schools are 
concerned, is cited as a merited reaping by fra- 
ternities of the evil they have sown. And the 
fact that fraternities have been outlawed by 
at least three of the American commonwealths ; 
that they have been barred from Princeton, 
Oberlin, and scores of other Christian colleges ; 
that they have incurred sentences of eventual 
extinction from some of the largest univer- 
sities; and finally the fact that they were res- 


cued from the irate legislatures of Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and Texas after a bitter cam- 
paign are all cited to a more or less convinc- 
ing degree as, evidence that the whole fratern- 
ity structure is crumbling before our eyes. 
Let the loyal fraternity man denounce what 
is admittedly a popular indictment as unjust. 
Let him refuse to turn the charges as a search- 
light on his own institution in the desire to 
correct the abuses it may reveal, simply be- 
cause such an indictment antagonizes him by 
its scathing, ill-founded character. Let him, 
indeed, seek to confound the charges them- 
selves by pointing out their inconsistency, their 
exaggeration, and bias. Let him do all this, 
yet the fact remains, the indictment is accept- 
ed and actively believed in by nine out of ten 
who are concerned but who do not know. And 
in this class will be found those educators, pro- 
fessional and business men, university trus- 
tees, and others directly engaged in university 
management with whom the fraternity some 
day may have to negotiate for its very life. 


II 


I hold on the other hand, that the intelligent- 
ly loyal fraternity man can and ought to weigh 
every charge of the indictment as an open- 
minded learner, with greater advantage to the 
cause he so earnestly espouses than fifty horse- 
power of righteous rejection can possibly gain 
for it. Unjust criticism in the community of 
courteous, frankest tolerance has the invariable 
tendency to overreach and destroy itself. 

To be specific: If fraternities are charged 
with an intolerable degree of indecency, it is 
one thing to turn away in unreasoning anger; 
still another to stand one’s ground and chal- 
lenge: “By Whom?” “Upon what evidence?” 
“Can it be proved that non-fraternity students 
are perpetrators of less immorality or vice?” 
“T defy anyone to make a distinction between 
fraternity and non-fraternity men upon the 
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basis of speech or act in the gymnasium or in 
the corner pool hall.” The second reaction is 
better than the first for reason is always a bet- 
ter defense than anger. Yet neither will deter 
an accuser aroused. For the fact remains that 
a disturbingly prevalent popular notion of fra- 
ternities as perpetrators of certain questionable 
practices prevails. Such a notion may have 
been manufactured from the flimsiest mater- 
ials. But an escapade such as that of the lead- 
ing chapter of one of the large Middle West 
universities in which a group of rushees (high 
school students) were entertained at an inde- 
cent house dance and whisky drinking car- 
ousal has, to be sure, an unjustifiable, but none 
the less convincing quality for the average 
man of affairs, who is too busy to be discrim- 
inating in spite of all a sincere, prudent man 
or fraternity chapter can do or say. 

Enemies of the fraternity say that frater- 
nities are social hypocrites. Let the loyal fra- 
ternity man deny it; he is confronted with cer- 
tain specific practices, say of his own chapter. 
For though the average ritual may start from 
the premise that “man is a social being” and 
wind up with a declaration that it stands for 
all the virtues in the Ten Commandments and 
the New Testament wherever they are to be 
found, it is a fact that if these qualities are 
found in members of certain races, the average 
chapter does refrain from pledging such men 
for fear of social ostracism by campus frater- 
nities. Just to this extent it is held by the ac- 
cusers that the fraternity system complicates 
the race problem because it adds its silly social 
restrictions to the unwarranted prejudices of 
public opinion. And since truly the overflow 
of fellowship during the formative years of life 
ought to transcend the narrow banks of inherit- 
ed prejudices and knit together the choicest 
representatives of every race—and where are 
they in larger numbers to be found than in the 


universities and colleges?—even the harshest | 


critic of the fraternity has a right to hold up to 
scorn such a practice. It is all very well to 
cite as a defense the hypocrisy of non-frater- 
nitv members, stttdent bodies, church mem- 
bers, cities, and nations in an attempt to show 
that such restrictions with respect to race are 


none other than those of society at large. But 
the fraternity man must bear in mind always 
that it is a group of university men supported 
at great cost by the State to correct this very 
thing, against whom the charge of social dere- 
liction is preferred. 

Nor does the charge of social hypocrisy rest 
on racial prejudices alone. The fraternity sys- 
tem is accused of accentuating artificial cleav- 
ages of caste and rank. If it is a fact that the 
man who works his way through college al- 
ways appeals to the popular fancy, what must 
be the popular reaction to a fairly sustained 
charge that he suffers a heavy handicap with 
fraternities unless he possesses the physique 
of an ox and good prospects for the football 
team. No less patent to the undiscriminating 
eye as further proof to sustain the charge are 
the practices of those chapters, unfortunately 
all too common, who swing the most elaborate 
dances, or who entertain with the greatest 
frequency, setting a mad pace and giving rise 
inevitably to a certain hierarchy of caste. And 
the newspaper accounts of chapters who spend 
recklessly, snub prolifically, and perish inglor- 
iously have a remarkable way of infleshing 
themselves in the .brain cells of the casual 
reader who is destined some day to take one 
side or the other in the fraternity issue. 

Let the fraternity man argue that many 
other highly useful and essential organizations 
in the world accentuate artificial cleavages pre- 
cisely to the same degree and by the same 
method, the fact remains that the popular mind 
can be wholly obsessed by the vision of a 
poor youth excluded from fellowship in the 
people’s universities and colleges because he is 
working his way through school. The frater- 
nity man may cite the extravagances of a hun- 
dred civic organizations, or best of all his own 
national, state, or city governments, but the 
crowd of the taxpayers 
will ever challenge the right of a tax-supported 
institution to exist either among the faculty 
or student body which recruits its membership 
on the basis of one’s ability to pay. 

And finally, it is maintained that this social 
competition puts a premium on beef and a 
penalty on brains. This charge of putting a 


non-discriminating 
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penalty on brains is one of the most discon- 
certing features of the indictment against fra- 
ternities. Fraternities do load the minds of 
their members with a frightful amount of frip- 
peries. Leisure hours are taken up with plan- 
ning the next house dance, with a mad scram- 
ble for rushees, with adjusting details of house 
administration, or with trips to the music 
store for “By Golly, by Gee, by Jingo.” The 
university management is especially concern- 
ed about complaints from fraternity members 
themselves that leisure hours for independent 
study and for the investigation of current prob- 
lems are unheard of. The fraternity man is 
charged, and as a consequence of all this, with 
having no time left to rivet his attention upon 
the multitude of pressing problems in the vi- 
brating life of to-day. It is pointed out that he 
invariably is indifferent to those problems 
which threaten the stability of the contemp- 
orary social order because a wiener roast or a 
dance or what not must be planned for next 
Friday night, or the wires must be pulled to 
get a tottering brother through his courses 
with a passing grade. 

The injustice of applying the charge of a 
generally recognized incapacity of college stu- 
dents to discriminate in the field of social val- 
ues, exclusively to fraternity men may rightly 
be pointed out as an answer to this part of the 
indictment. Indeed, it honestly can be shown 
that weakness in scholarship or lack of inter- 
est in vital contemporary issues pertains as 
much to the non-fraternity man as to the mem- 
ber of a fraternity. But such an answer is 
purely negative at best. The fact remains that 
membership in a fraternity implies certain ob- 
ligations, frivolous and otherwise, which con- 
sume vital energy needed for the chief objec- 
tives of the college. The fact too, that if the 
fraternity includes the best elements of the stu- 
dent body, as is claimed, they should sustain 
a record for scholarship and interest in public 
questions far and beyond that of non-members, 
tends to strengthen the argument that in the 
field of their surest claim to justification—that 
of scholarly leadership—they fail to demon- 
strate an emphatic superiority. 


Ill 


By this time, the exasperated fraternity man 
may well ask, “What in the name of Heaven 
are you driving at?’ Indeed, the college 
management itself may well wonder whether 
an institution so comprehensively condemned 
and seemingly so defenseless ought not to be 
scrapped. But is not the complexity of the 
problem with the utter dearth of successful 
precedents for its solution such as to counsel 
on the part of both the fraternity man and the 
college management a suspended judgment? 

For the time being, the fraternity enthus- 
iast well may save his breath. It is not his 
move. Assume that the bill of particulars 
against the fraternity—its busy piffle, its dis- 
tinctions of race, cash, and brawn, its poverty 
of high ideals and serious purposes, its fringe 
of positive immorality—be wholly true, and 
certainly it is not, the fact remains that frater- 
nities, or call them what you will, there always 
will be in the colleges of America. 

The right to choose one’s associates 
is as inalienable as the right to breathe. 
The tendency to do it began) aneen 
and is as firmly implanted as the nerve 
cells themselves in the spinal column of the 
average man. The fraternity is the organized 
gang, presumably in a bit more cultivated 
state. Along with the banditti, the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, and the average American frater- 
nal orders among men outside the schools, the 
college fraternity is an irresistible company 
of kindred spirits who will “gang up” in spite 
of all the authorities can do or say. Change 
human nature and you may abolish the clique, 
but not until then. 

Concede the indictment, I repeat. What do 
our opponents purpose? The abolition of fra- 
ternities? It cannot be done. An edict of il- 
legality will not do away with them. It may 
force them sub rosa or it may foster the de- 
velopment of slightly different organizations. 
The mere mention of the Princeton eating 
clubs is sufficient to demonstrate a classic ex- 
ample of the consequences of such a policy. 

No, destructive tactics will never shake such 
a defense as that of the futility of prohibiting 
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the college fraternity. A new personnel and 
a new objective among our opponents are the 
chief requisites of the hour. Men of prowess 
in destructive tactics may render great service 
but never past the point of a successful revolt. 
A constructive program for that reason invar- 
iably necessitates new aims, new methods, and 
new men. 

In other words, the chief defense of the fra- 
ternity, for all its undesirable aspects, really is 
to be found in the very form of attack of its 
opponents themselves—a counter indictment 
of American college and university administra- 
tion. The fraternity, in other words, is the off- 
spring of administrative shortcomings in col- 
lege management—its lack of aim, its indiffer- 
ent methods, and its paucity of consecration to 
the vital problems of all-round education. Be- 
fore the directorship of the destinies of Ameri- 
can higher institutions, therefore, attempts 
to abolish the fraternity system, let it take 
the beam from its own eye and ask itself 
whether it has worked out a constructive 
method for the solution of the problem of 
social readjustment such a drastic step would 
mean. 


IV 


American higher institutions of learning 
have introduced the factory system of educa- 
tion and they have allowed its ideals to dom- 
inate their methods and dictate their standards 
of success. They measure success in terms of 
new buildings, enlarged endowment, profes- 
sional degrees, and increased enrollment. The 
elementary economic law that fixed charges 
decrease per unit increase of output has long 
been applied to American higher education. 
Classes of thirty have been expanded to ag- 
gregations of one hundred or more by the 
adoption almost exclusively of the lecture sys- 
tem. Another law arises from the fact that 
“in numbers there is strength,’ and conse- 
quently is applied in impressing the rank and 
file of its supporters with its imposing enroll- 
ment jumps. 

As our schools have increased in numbers 
they have segregated the faculty and student 
body. Originally each place of learning was 


a great fraternity. Students lived with pro- 
fessors or within a stone’s throw of their 
homes. ‘Each one was known individually, and 
each student felt free to call upon the in- 
structor for intimate advice and counsel. The 
memoirs of early college students of this 
nation are full of reminiscences of the value of 
these primary contacts in moulding character 
and in developing love and respect for scholar- 
ship. 

But these conditions were transitory. The 
stupendous wealth of nature’s bounty to Am- 
erica encouraged the doing of big things in a 
big way, and aided and abetted by the appli- 
cation of the methods of the industrial revolu- 
tion, American pioneers swept westward 
across the Alleghenies and conquered forest, 
prairie, Indians, and mines. These prevailing 
ideas of bigness, of exultation in mere size, 
permeated every department of American life. 
And the chief by-product of doing big things in 
a big way under a system of large scale pro- 
duction has been impersonality. Faculty-stu- 
dent contacts have been reduced to classroom 
formalism, superficial social occasions, and to 
stereotyped advice on registration days. 

The incoming student needs more than this 
to help him solve his problem of adjustments 
to a complex environment. He has to set up 
a relatively new standard of values in the field 
of scholarship, religion, politics, and citizen- 
ship. Isolated from fraternal contacts with the 
faculty, he must restrict himself to fraternal 
contacts with fellow students. Favorably dis- 
posed students have developed an association 
of a permanent character and endeavored to 
protect its dignity by a certain amount of 
hocus pocus. Within the bonds of this organ- 
ization have been worked out habits of mind 
and attitudes toward life. The genuineness 
of the fraternity as a socializing agency cannot 
be overestimated. The personal testimony of 
hundreds of sincere fraternity men as to the 
inspiration they have received from fraterni- 
ties proves conclusively that they have done 
much good as a crude substitute for the 
warmth of the faculty-student comradeship of 
early days. 

Two courses, therefore, are open in regard 
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to fraternities. The first one is to accept them 
as the inevitable complements of the prevail- 
ing system of American education, and co-op- 
erate in the improvement of their standards. 
The early agitation against fraternities was 
directed against their secrecy. The storm of 
abuse heaped upon them resulted in the de- 
velopment of anti-secret fraternities and in the 
exposure of the “secrets.” ‘Today the consti- 
tutions of many of the organizations are avail- 
able and the only mysteries are the passwords, 
the significance of the motto, and the particu- 
lar variety of red tape used in meetings and 
initiations. The widespread agitation against 
low scholarship has already resulted in a great 
awakening. Scholarship fraternities have been 
organized and fraternity magazines and con- 
claves are preaching higher standards. The 
fraternities have welcomed the publication of 
comparative standings and genuine competi- 
tion is being aroused among them. 

- It must be borne in mind that the success 
of any program of elevation depends upon the 
conscientious activities of the better element 
of the alumni. Some men pride themselves on 
having been “nominal” members of a fraternity 
during their college days, and coast along on 
the glib assumption that they have no respons- 
ibility with regard to the standards of their local 
chapter. They retreat from the field and leave 
it to the control of the jazz hounds or the poli- 
ticians who are least representative of fratern- 
ity ideals. The alumni are accountable for the 
standards which they will tolerate in the local 
chapter! And they are traitors to the vows 
which they have taken if they do not exert 
themselves to keep the record of their organ- 
ization up to the topnotch. 


In the last analysis, of course, fraternities 
will stand or fall according to the sense of 
responsibility developed by the active men. 
The administration can do much to foster this 
sense of obligation by a policy of frank co-op- 
eration with the older men in the campus chap- 
ters. Andrew D. White recounts many in- 
stances in which he used the chapters as dis- 
ciplinary agents by conferring with the more 
mature men regarding the lax habits of 
younger brothers. The college catalog might 


very well carry a warning from the administra- 
tion with regard to fraternities. This warn- 
ing should strongly urge that parents advise 
their sons to hold away from fraternities until . 
they have had an opportunity to become famil- 
iar with the ideals and records of local chap- 
ters. This policy of caution would prevent 
many of the unfortunate misfits which occur 
in the hury burly of the rushing season. 

The second policy or alternative involves 
the substitution of something better for the 
fraternities as we know them to-day. It de- 
mands the building up of a college community 
that sets the limit of enrollment emphatically 
at the margin of its ability easily to assimilate, 
and that restores the ideal faculty-student 
relationship to the end that there will be set 
up as the whole college itself, that choicest 
of fraternities—the common fellowship of high 
and productive purposes in a united student 
body. Unless the management of modern edu- 
cation foundations is willing to pay the price 
of this fundamental reconstruction, let it choke 
back its vitrolic denunciation, and accept the 
first and really only other alternative, namely, 
to co-operate with the best elements in the fra- 
ternity for the advancement of the common 
good. 


Smiling at Grief 


The world is full 
Of innumerable instances 
Of heroic cheerfulness. 


That bird 

Whose rightful heritage 

Is measured by two continents 

Now sits upon a six-inch perch 

In a ten-inch cage 

And chirrups out such merry runs and 
trills 

That little children laugh. 


And we 

Who do not know the heart of the bird 
Smile, and say complacently, 

“Dicky’s happy to-day.” 
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Side Shows 


By a Ringmaster in the Main Tent 


AID the student with the red flag. “The 
> pee curse of this college is the faculty 
adviser!” So saying, he hurled his bomb and 
went on his whiskered way. 

One resents. One wonders. One recalls. 
One views a cinema of college activities. One 
comes to a sort of agreement. 

From the dawn of time in these learned halls 
a member of the faculty has been parceled out 
to attend the meetings of the classes as they 
meet to organize or to carry on their business. 
These advisers have taken their work conscien- 
tiously and have sometimes carried it on not 
wisely but too well. It is a common enough 
sight to see a Freshman class meeting in which 
the class president is a mere figure-head who 
calls the class to order and invites it to unite 
in the Lord’s prayer, while the actual control 
of the meeting is in the hands of one of the 
several faculty advisers who may be present. 
The members of the class have the privilege 
of listening to vigorous and dominatingly ef- 
fective speeches by these same advisers, and 
themselves have the opportunity of speaking 
if they have sufficient self-confidence to do so 
under these circumstances, and of voting! The 
committees appointed to arrange the inter-class 
contest and the class party are likely to be 
conducted in the same way. 

Ask some one who belongs to one of the 
various departmental “clubs” to take you to 
one of its meetings and then to regular class 
in that same department and see whether you 
can see very much difference in the spirit and 
methods of the two occasions, except that in 
the required course, the students seem to be 
rather more conversant with the subjects in 
hand. A member of the department is the most 
prominent figure there; he is not there as an 
interested spectator nor general critic; he con- 
ducts the discussion. Every question is re- 
ferred to him. All other voices than his seem 
feeble and apologetic, quite a different tone 
from the old-fashioned college literary and de- 
bating societies where discussion had such a 


spontaneity as to become violent in its enthus- 
iasm. 

When a “show” is proposed (not an artistic 
dramatic performance which properly should 
be under direction of the faculty; but a “show,” 
for amusement strictly), the committee on 
composition, staging, business management, 
training has at least as many faculty members 
upon it as students, and these faculty members 
work hard, sometimes harder than the students 
in the preparation of this “student” activity. 

Parties properly in this age have chaperons, 
but a chaperon in most circles of society is not 
the person who organizes nor conducts the 
party. But our class parties, especially in this 
sunken age of “stunts,” seem to the observer 
to run their dreary course as a kind of class- 
room exercise in enjoyment, so closely are 
good times dominated by the omnipresent but 
not always omniscient faculty adviser. 

The very election of those officers which 
are to be in charge of the student religious 
life of the place is under control of a kind of 
holy political boss, so anxiously do the faculty 
Committee on Religious Life view their duties. 
The slate must be absolutely approved by the 
advisers ere it goes to the electorate. 


II 


This whole state of affairs dates from the 
time when a certain zealous faculty man con- 
ceived the notion that all these affairs should 
receive “credit” and be under the direct super- 
vision of the faculty in order that they might 
be done with greater system and with greater 
finish. And the whole situation is due to the 
fallacious thinking which holds that the results 
are the big thing to think of in planning for 
student activities. But not so. The act of 
doing is the thing to be sought here, even 
though the result is not so good. It is granted 
that a faculty man can conduct the organiza- 
tions of the Freshmen in a surer and more effi- 
cient manner than could the president of the 
Student council or the president of the Senior 
class, for instance; but of what great benefit it 
would be to the upperclassmen who dealt with 
such a situation and came out at least credit- 
ably, 
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Let it be granted that the programs of the 
clubs might not be so good if the students 
“ran” them themselves; they would at least 
have the wholesome influence that comes 
from independent and gratuitous effort. Let 
it be granted that mistakes would be made 
and that things would not be done so well. 
But a very good method of learning is through 
the method of trial and error. One learns more 
from making a mistake than from standing 
by and watching someone else do something 
well. Students need training in doing, not in 
watching. One wonders whether The Deca- 
turian is not more useful to the editors than 
to anyone else. 

The average Student council does not func- 
tion nearly so actively as it might, whether 
the point is considered as to the good of the 
college or of the Student council itself. It 
ought to have more ability to discover needs 
and to evolve means to meet those needs. In- 
stead, it is likely to content itself with offer- 
ing the perennial petition to have dances on 
the campus or with protesting against cases 
of discipline. It ignores such evils as the 
growth of cheating until some faculty member 
makes a suggestion. A body of upperclass- 
men in a university ought to have sufficient 
maturity of thought and solidity of judgment 
and enough power of initiative to inaugurate 
much constructive legislation through such an 
organization as the Student council. 

The average Freshman or Sophomore ought 
not be so feeble in organization and execution 
as he often is. He often betrays a lamentable 
feebleness. His events do not often break 
down, as he has the faculty adviser to fall back 
upon. It would be better for him to have a 
few enterprises fail on his hands; he would 
know better next time, and eventually would 
succeed. 


Hil 


For succeed our students do in the fields 
where convention allows them to function 
somewhat independently.. The inquirer is re- 
ferred to the parties given by the fraternities 
with the respectful suggestion that he observe 
that they are better of their kind than any ex- 


tra-curricular industry on the eampus. Milli- 
kin students often give very beautiful parties, 
without, be it observed, active co-operation 
from advisers. The advisers are guests at the 
party ; but they have nothing to do beforehand 
with its success. The Decaturian functions 
with the aid of a faculty censor whose position 
demands active interception only on rare oc- 
casions. Yet it is a creditable paper. There 
is an enormous amount of latent ability in the 
institution that many people do not dream of, 
because it hag no opportunity to exhibit itself. 
It has no chance. 

One wonders whether the Student coun- 
cil could not take over the organization 
of the Freshman class, whether the leading 
student in a department could not be a stimu- 
lating and helpful president of that depart- 
mental club, whether the Christian associa- 
tions could not operate more independently of 
faculty control, and whether, not incidentally 
but primarily, the young persons concerned 
in these activities would not receive that train- 
ing in dealing with people which it is one of 
the functions of a college to provide. 

In the meantime, the faculty are getting a 
good share of the training in organization, in 
getting up plays and pageants, in getting peo- 
ple out to things, in providing entertainments 
for parties, in thinking up the “stunts” with 
which to amuse the populace when it is in 
lightsome mood—in short, in the kind of train- 
ing which they do not need and which the stu- 
dents do. Yet a faculty man is quoted as say- 
ing recently, “I am mentally and spiritually 
bankrupt,” so harassed is he by the demand 
that he engage in so-called student activities. 
Another bemoaned in public his inability to 
read the new books appearing in most alluring 
profusion in his department. His intellectual 
personality, which is his whole stock in trade 
in teaching, admittedly in both cases was dying 
of inanition. 

He is wasting his time fooling around with 
the side shows, using up his energy there, while 
in reality he is the ringmaster in the main tent. 
But the side shows insist on his attendance. 
He is expected to show himself at games, at 
class parties, at all all-student affairs, and a 
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multitude of other such attractions so that his 
whole life is taken up in the round of purely 
university life. Yet in order to be a cultural 
agent, he must be a man of constant growth, 
a person of rich and full life. He ought to be 
of value in the town, in the churches; he ought 
to have a fruitful and vigorous life apart from 
the life of his profession. Otherwise that pro- 
fession will deteriorate from inbreeding. He 
cannot be a good teacher if he is merely a 
teacher. 


IV 


This is not to say that faculty supervision is 
not necessary and desirable. This is not to 
say that public performances of any sort should 
not, before production, be viewed by the proper 
faculty authorities. This is not to say that 
certain activities are not properly under direct 
control of the faculty, such as debates, con- 
tests, dramatic performances of a seriously 
artistic ambition. This is not to say that 
faculty members should not attend games and 
the like. 

It does say that the work of student activi- 
ties should be performed by students that the 
student may receive what he comes to college 
to get, and that the instructor may do what 
he is engaged to do with the greatest degree 
of practical effectiveness. 

The faculty is in loco parentis. No parent 
goes to all the parties and other engagements 
of all his children. If he is a good parent, 
he knows where his child is going and what 
is going on there, and he knows that some 
one will be in charge of the welfare of his chil- 
dren. No parent, if he is wise, shows his child 
too carefully how to play; he gives him proper 
things to play with and lets him develop his 
own ingenuity by playing with them in his 
own way. The parent, perhaps, could make a 
better kite and better doll clothes, but he pre- 
fers to make a stronger boy or girl. In the 
meantime, he enjoys other phases of his life 
than parenthood, which serve to make him a 
better parent. 

So the student with the belligerent whiskers 
and the red flag is right? Not at all. He 
is no more right than the superficial general- 


izer is ever right. There may be an adminis- 
trative evil here, but the principle which the 
term “faculty adviser” represents is the whole 
theory of higher education. The term repre- 
sents all that is meant in the Daniel French 
Memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer, all that 
the classic example of Mark Hopkins and the 
log stands for. It suggests a person of bount- 
eous and lovely character, of keen and broad 
mentality, of lofty Christian ideals, who by a 
sincerity of interest and friendship in his class- 
room, in his home, in the student’s home, 
wherever they meet, manages to pass on the 
lamp of learning and of love for learning, to 
communicate by a divine contagion the ideals 
of the higher life. This is the true faculty ad- 
viser. 


The College Professor 


Prospectus 


I 

T HOSE individuals who are planning, at 
least tentatively, to enter the teaching profes- 
sion with the possibility before them of reach- 
ing that rather formidable sounding position 
of college professor, may perhaps be excused 
for regarding with a somewhat critical eye 
the personnel and characteristics of that pro- 
fession. For, though we may rebel at the rigid 
and almost unchanging types of lawyer, 
preacher, and teacher that we find caricatured 
in the movies and in cheap fiction, yet we must 
admit, I think, that there are a few fairly 
definite characteristics that may be said to ap- 
ply to the various professions as groups. It 
is, perhaps, needless to qualify that statement 
by adding that these distinguishing marks are 
by no means universal in the profession. 

Most students have noted and commented 
on a certain indifference, if not positive neg- 
lect, as to personal appearance, on the part 
of the typical college professor,—granting, for 
the sake of argument, that such a person ex- 
ists. To be very specific, there seems to be a 
sort of antipathy to having one’s trousers care- 
fully pressed, and a possibly understandable 
tendency to encircle one’s neck with collars 
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sufficiently large and comfortable to serve as 
a retreat for one’s chin. And many of those 
who are plentifully supplied with hair seem 
never to be possessed of a pocket comb, for 
their hirsute adornment is ever in a state of 
what might be termed artistic disarray. Good 
taste is flaunted in the matter of cravats, and 
even in the less noteworthy matter of socks. 
Other details might be mentioned, but these 
are sufficient to indicate a tendency. I don’t 
mean to intimate that college professors should 
be imitators of Beau Brummel, or models for 
Arrow collar advertisements, but it does seem 
that they should, being after a fashion, sales- 
men, follow the rule of salesmen in that par- 
ticular,—i. e., make the best appearance pos- 
sible. The hermit may, perhaps, with a clear 
conscience, flout the current good taste in the 
matter of clothes, but a social being is under 
obligation of making the human environment 
of his fellows as artistic and pleasing as pos- 
sible. Thereby, incidentally, of course, he aids 
himself. Clothes do not make the man; and 
there are no doubt some who have used sar- 
torical peculiarities in the fabrication of a per- 
sonality (one thinks immediately of Charley 
Chaplin) and others whose genius is such that 
people will overlook idiosyncrasies in the mat- 
ter of clothing; but those of us who do not 
care to be in the one class and can never hope 
to be in the other, had better give ourselves 
a critical inspection in the nearest mirror. 


I 


But more important than personal appear- 
ance is the question of mental attitude of the 
professor toward society. He is generally 
charged with being an impractical idealist,— 
a dealer in pure theory having little or no value 
outside the.realm of Utopia. Now I have no 
quarrel with idealism, even though in this day 
and age one is apparently utterly discredited 
if he cannot succed in shaking off the epithet 
of idealist (a business man for president, etc.) 
Idealism is the only saving element in our 
philosophy, and must be preserved at any cost, 
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but any idealism which is ever to be worth 
while must be accompanied by a practical pro- 
gram which gives fairly rational promise of 
attaining the ideal. And idealism without the 
essential practical concomitant seems to be 
characteristic of a rather large class of college 
professors. 


Moreover, many of the professorial class be- 
ing recognizedly and consciously of the intel- 
lectual elite, are marked by an emphatic con- 
tempt for the ideas and opinions of those who 
pride themselves on being practical. And un- 
doubtedly in many cases such contempt is 
merited, but it is not only tactless, but posi- 
tively harmful, to make a display of such an 
attitude. The mutual contempt characterizing 
the business and politician world on the one 
hand, and the academic world on the other is 
a very large part of the mischievous force that 
keeps the two apart, and inhibits the university 
from being the potent factor for practical good 
in society that it should be. 

One wonders, also, upon reading some of the 
startling pronouncements that come out from 
time to time in the public press from promin- 
ent niversity professors,—pronouncements 
that very often turn out to be absurdities,— 
whether some of these men, because of their 
very authoritative position do not sometimes 
attach an unwarranted weight to their own 
opinions. It is especially apt to be true, I 
think, of those more eminent men, whose rep- 
utation in their own field is undisputed, and 
who have become so accustomed to public ac- 
ceptance of their utterances as oracular that 
they, unconsciously assimilating the popular 
attitude, are lured into the making of rash or 
improbable statements by the false security of 
their own unassailable authority. Or, on the 
other hand, they may become platitudinous 
at times, because a too complete reliance on 
their own reputation and inherent ability has 
led them into the error of insufficient prepa- 
ation. A reputation may become almost a 
handicap, according to the character of its pos- 
sessor. How many times have we all been 
disappointed at the reality after having had our 
hopes and expectations set at a dizzy altitude 
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by glowing forecasts of some professor, lec- 
turer, preacher, or other! 

There is, too, the curious mania for writing 
books, pamphlets, articles,—a subdued and 
respectable form of advertising! No sooner 
has the young student earned the right to at- 
tach the awe-inspiring Ph. D. to his name and 
accepted a minor position on the staff of some 
university than it becomes imperative that he 
rush presumptuously into print in order that 
he may become known. Judging by the mass 
of material that is written, it seems to matter 
little whether he has anything fresh or origi- 
nal to contribute to the literature of his sub- 
ject, so long as he manages to break into the 
charmed circle of the elite. And the habit 
sticks, with the result that we have an ever 
accumulating mass of material, much of which 
is never read, and still more of it consisting 
simply in compilations of what has gone be- 
fore. And we have the anomalous situation 
of a university professor, whose most import- 
ant relationship is undoubtedly that he bears 
to his students, skimping them on time, and 
giving them less than his best on the pretext 
that he is writing a book! Which results in 
the equally curious position taken by many uni- 
versities, which base promotions more largely 
on the amount of such publicity gained than 
on actual personality and teaching ability, and 
which secure big men on such conditions that 
the prestige accruing to the institution from 
their presence far outweighs the advantage 
gained by the students. So great already are 
the difficulties in picking out the best from the 
mass of so-called literature, that one should be 
sure that he has something really worth while 
to say, or forever hold his peace! 


And so the hypothetical individuals whom 
we Started with might be imagined asking 
themselves whether these characteristics are 
mevitable, and if they can be avoided, just 
hcw it may be accomplished. It’s a very large 
question, and one which I do not propose to 
solve. But even as a cat may look at a king, 
so may I' make, my conjectures on the subject. 
And the most apparent factor in the situation 
seems to be the tenure of office of the indivi- 


dual himself. The college professor seems to 
be on about the same basis as a judge,—. e., he 
holds his position during good behavior. Such 
an arrangement has both good and bad results. 
Competition not being so keen and ruthless as 
it is in business careers, or even in such pro- 
fessional careers as law or engineering, the 
teacher is not forced to watch himself so closely 
to see that he keeps himself at his maximum 
capacity and efficiency. A college teaching 
contract in the past has been a sort of gentle- 
men’s contract necessitating a pretty serious 
misconduct to precipitate anything so inconsid- 
erate as dismissal. Inefficiency in teaching 
and lack of personality have been considered 
as rather intangible and unsatisfactory causes 
for removal from a university faculty, and so 
the professor has lived in a rather sheltered 
environment, which has not forced him to do 
his very best work. 


ill 


But there is, it seems to me, a more fund- 
amental failure which applies particularly to 
the teaching profession, but to others also. It 
is centuries since Socrates gave his famous 
bit of advice to mankind, “Know Thyself,” 
but only the exceptional man has been able to 
put it into practice; it is many years since 
Burns wrote: 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see ourselves as ithers see us!” 
but only recently have we achieved the instru- 
ment with which so to mirror ourselves. The 
great strides made by the comparatively new 
science of psychology have made possible to 
those who will avail themselves of it a process 
which we may call self-analysis, which should 
go far toward raising personal efficiency and 
eliminating those pecularities and impediments 
which are not innate in us. How very few 
are those thus far who are making use of this 
instrument! Complacency, for instance, and 
obstinacy, and dogmatism, are signs that it is 
not being practiced. And the college profes- 
sor, because of his sheltered position, is not 
compelled to study himself and diagnose his 
case. Least of all is the man with the big 
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reputation under obligation to do so. Is not 
the very fact of his success and prestige sig- 
nificant of the correctness of his adjustment 
to society? Why not let well enough alone? 
It may be thought that this is only an indivi- 
dual matter, and cannot affect evils which, 
though attaching to individuals, are inherent 
in the system itself; but the evils of a system 
can only be eradicated by converting the com- 
ponent individuals of such a system. 

I think it is fair, then, for the prospective 
teacher to conclude that the disagreeable char- 
acteristics of the profession are neither inher- 
ent nor ineradicable; that the average indivi- 
dual can avoid them if he is willing to pay the 
price. Forewarned is forearmed, and when 
William James tells us that the average man 
rarely has a new idea after he has reached the 
age of thirty, and that one’s professional hab- 
its and mannerisms are generally pretty well 
formed by the age of twenty-five, we are in a 
better position to fight off the natural process 
of ossification and to keep ourselves fresh and 
in tune with our generation. 


Nights 
There will be thousands of nights 
Cool sparkling nights 
Balmy nights with moonshine 
Sweet breath of clover 
Full harvest moons 
Ocean breezes 
And shining paths upon the water,— 
Nights 
With crickets’ chirp 
Or the sweet far-away note 
Of a sleepy pewee 
From some tangled thicket ; 
But the lovely nights might as well not be 
Because all the stars have gone out 
Forever. 


Echoes 


Little silver echoes 

Of laughter thrills 

Float down the stairways of my soul; 
But they are the ghosts 

Of the singing gladness that used to be; 
Hovering wistfully, 

Echoing faintly. 


Miullikin Chapel 
Talks 


Personal Power 
By 
Reverend J. W. McDonald, Pastor Westminster 
Church, Decatur, [linois 


N the first chapter of Acts we find Jesus’ discip- 

les asking Him, “What wilt thou?” Jesus replies, 
“Ye shall.” 

Here we have the root difference between the 
religion of Jesus and other philosophies of life. 
Others have thought of God as a power dwelling 
apart from man. The God of Jesus was in His 
world, especially in man. He found God not at 
the end of an argument but in \His own soul and in 
the souls of other people. He conceived of religion 
as the life of God in the soul of a man. His task 
was to help men realize this abundant life. “To as 
many as received Him, to them gave He power 
to become sons of God.” To St. Paul, God’s throne 
—or rather his workshop—was not in the distant 
heavens, but in human beings. He said to all men, 
“In Him we live and move and have our being. 
Work out your own salvation, for it is God that 
worketh in you both to will and to do of His own 
good pleasure.” 

During the Middle Ages Jesus’ conception of a God 
working in and with men gave way to the doctrine 
of an absentee God. Man was thought to be totally 
depraved and his only access to this remote God 
was through His representatives on earth—an in- 
fallible pope and a divinely appointed king. This 
was a convenient doctrine for autocracy and was 
seized upon and used by both church and state. 

In the Reformation, the Renaissance, and the on- 
coming spirit of democracy men have gradually re- 
discovered Jesus’ conception of God. The unique 
thing about Jesus’ faith was His faith in man. 
Others had believed in God. Jesus believed in man 
because He believed God was in man. The human 
body was the temple in which the Holy Spirit 
dwelt and through which He worked. Here the 
religion of Jesus furnishes the foundation upon 
which democracy must rest. 

Professor William James in his essay “The Energies 
of Man,” says, “The human individual lives usually 
far within his limits. He possesses powers of var- 
ious sorts which he habitually fails to use. He 
energizes his maximum. Compared with what we 
ought to be, we are only half awake. Our fires are 
damped, our drafts are checked. We are making 
use of only a small part of our possible mental and 
physical resources.” 

The past century has been noted for its discov- 
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eries in the material world. The coming century 
will stand out for its discoveries in the spiritual 
world. The utilization of steam, electricity, radium 
and other powers of nature has given us such a 
different world that we wonder how people lived 
without using these forces. Yet psychology, sociol- 
ogy and kindred sciences have gone far enough to 
convince us that future discoveries of the latent 
resources within man will be more remarkable and 
serviceable than the material discoveries of the past. 

The Christian religion has played its part in the 
material progress of the race as shown by a com- 
parison of Christian and non-Christian nations. How- 
ever, Christianity is of such a nature that its real 
contribution must be in discovering and developing 
spiritual resources. This means that the religion 
of Jesus has been at a distinct disadvantage during 
the past century of material development but will 
come into its owm during the coming period of per- 
sonal development. ¥ 

Apply this to your own life. You are a six-cylin- 
der car running on two cylinders. Your greatest 
resources are within personal powers which are now 
lying dormant. The two great words of the New 
Testament are Life and Power. You can put this 
abundant life and this divine power back of your 
daily task and your lifework. Jesus does not scold 
or threaten. He offers you His religion as a prac- 
tical power for successful living. 


The Lonely Heights 


He smiled 

But then I saw his eyes 

Those tortured eyes—the pain 
That faced the future all aware 
Of all the grief that waited there. 


Those lonely eyes 

That saw the barrenness of life! 

And there I saw a human soul 

That knew its own futility 

And somehow in the crush of circumstance 
Endured. 


God! what a gift of superhuman strength! 
But how well I' knew 

That poor torn soul of his 

Had rather miss that deifying pain 

And be a mortal man. 
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The Spectator 


On Millikin Campus 


PAUSE with us here in the genial sunshine at the 
foot of the tower or lounge with us in the cool shade 
of this favorite elm of yours, while we indulge in 
a bit of gossip about campus goings-on. You needn’t 
feel too constrained to listen, for we know the en- 
trancing power of that brown thrasher’s song. Why 
not flop right here in the April warmth of this little 
open space? But, take care! Don’t let those campus 
strollers coax you back so far into the realm of 
reminiscence. Enjoy for a time contemplation of 
the present. No, you won’t find this present so dif- 
ferent from that you know so well. Skirt lengths 
may change, waists be built without collars, and 
trousers without peg-tops, but campus habits are 
immutable. 


YES, that’s Professor Risley yonder making a pre- 
liminary survey of the courts. Still at it; he sticks 
to tennis like Prexy Taylor to his old felt hat. That’s 
Prexy Emeritus’ house yonder, keeping watch over 
the campus. Still the same lovable old grey-clad 
soul, cultivating roses for an avocation and worry- 
ing ‘because Gallup persists in burning his light 
after ten o’clock. No, Gallup’s quit lounging under 
pink parasols on the campus; just changed the para- 


sol and the grass plot, that’s all. Eh? Springfield, 
I think. Oh, Doc Head? Yes, that’s Doc. He’s 
still the mechanical brains of the institution. He’s 


going over now to inspect the work on the athletic 
field; those improvements are largely his doings. 
Still spends most of his time there and tinkering 
with the tower clock and the bell system when he 
succeeds in eluding Dean Lilly. 


BY the way, do you notice how the campus and 
buildings are kept up now. Who?—Rich?—Rich- 
mond? Oh, yes, he was boss in the old days when 
we pushed mops, wasn’t he? Oh, we’ve had a suc- 
cession of superintendents since then. But you'll 
have to take your hats off to this man Huston 
that’s here now; yes, and he had just one man to 
help him, too. —What’s that?—That does look like 
Miss McCaslin. Yes, and that’s Miss Wood with 
her. You’re apt to see them wandering off like that 
through old Calvary most any time on the trail of 
some bird—likely an indigo bunting. No, pretty 
notebook covers in Freshman English are things 
of the past, I’m told; though they may still persist 
in other courses. A soph came all the way down 
town the other day to mooch mine. And say, do 
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you remember the chart we made. Gaunt figure 
of a town pump, valves, spout, handle, and every- 
thing? Hanged if I can remember what it symbol- 
ized, but it was surely some symbolic, what! 95, I 
think. 


B UT, enough of this! Here we are back in the past. 
Let’s take a sweep of the present and see if the old 
place seems the same. 


THE ALUMNI COUNCIL is planning for two 
definite pieces, of work of general interest to alumni 
during the spring. The first is a legislative session 
of the council in April, to which the Chicago and 
New York associations will send representatives, 
for the transaction of urgent business pertaining to 
the association and the college. Further reports 
will come to you concerning this meeting. The 
second is the general reunion and business meeting 
at Commencement in June. This has been the most 
formative year in the life of the Millikin Alumni as- 
sociation, and the crowning of the entire work will 
depend upon the response of the membership to 
the President's call for a home-coming. Never did 
the association possess greater power or vaster op- 
portunities. Its productiveness will be determined 
by the enthusiasm and loyalty of us all. Several 
class presidents are already actively furthering the 
efforts of President Charles Record by calling for 
reunions of their classes. If you haven’t heard from 
your president, take the initiative) yourself and write 
him. 


COMMENCEMENT comes on June seventh. The 
usual festivities begin on Friday before. Faculty 
and seniors we are told, are co-operating to make 
this season distinctive, especially in its entertaining 
quality for alumni and visitors. Set these days 
apart in your calendar for a visit home! 


(GAMMA EPSILON TAU, an honorary scientific 
fraternity, was recognized by the faculty council in 
March in response to a request from a group of 
juniors and seniors in the scientific departments. 
The transition from a club to a Greek letter organ- 
ization was occasioned by the desire to bring to- 
gether more closely for purposes of mutual helpful- 
ness those students in the two upper classes who dis- 
play distinctive ability in scientific research. The 
club itself is not new; it has) been active for a num- 
ber of years as a popular organization known as 
the Science Club. David Causey, a senior in the 
department of Biology, is president. 


LOIS ENGLEMAN, ’22, and ORVILLE DIEHL, 
22, were elected editor and business manager, re- 
spectively, of The Decaturian for 1921-22 by the 
joint committee of faculty and students appointed 
for that purpose recently. Both have. had exper- 
ience in their departments and are eminently quali- 
fied for positions which every year are taking on 
new dignity and prestige. Those alumni who have 
followed the college undergraduate journal for the 
last few years are aware of the effort that has been 
made to embody in The Decaturian the best stand- 
ards of journalism. It has had to be a pioneer quite 
largely, for in monthly publications at least col- 
legiate journalism has developed no very acceptable 
traditions. Several Decaturian boards of past years 
may be pointed to, however, as progressive if not 
insurgent in this respect, and the alumni may anti- 
cipate for the coming year a fuller realization of 
these best indications from former editors and man- 
agers. 


THE MILLIDEK, now a junior publication, is 
promised to undergraduates and alumni May first, 
and from what foretaste the haughty editors permit 
the students, predictions that it will be more than 
the usual “best yet” are common. Lois Engleman 
is editor and John Birks is business manager. We 
are told that alumni who desire a copy of the book 
may save fifty cents by availing themselves of the 
cash price and ordering immediately. 


AN INTER-FRATERNITY COUNCIL, corres- 
ponding to the Pan-Hellenic of the sororities, is in 
process of organization among the four fraternities 
on the campus. At present major emphasis is being 
placed upon the formulation of a constitution by a 
committee consisting of the presidents of the organ- 
izations. The purpose is later to develop a con- 
structive poliiy with respect not only to fraternity 
matters but to all matters pertaining to student 
life. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS A. R. TAYLOR was 
honored recently by an invitation from the Kansas 
State Normal School at Emporia to deliver the 
Commencement address there this spring, this being 
the fortieth anniversary of the beginning of his 
presidency of the school. The invitation came joint- 
ly from alumni and students. Dr. Taylor was com- 
pelled to decline on account of ill health. He and 
‘M'rs. Taylor have only recently returned to Decatur 
from an extended vacation trip to New Orleans and 
Coffeyville, Kansas. Since their return, he has 
been suffering from a severe nervous break-down. 
His daughter, Mrs. T. J. Cronkhite of Watonga, 
Oklahoma, is visiting them at present. 
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THE MILLIKIN SCHOLAR in the University 
of Illinois for 1921-22 will be Elizabeth Knight, ’18. 
During this year, Miss Knight has been teaching 
in the high school at Greenville. She was graduated 
from the university in the department of mathema- 
tics, and her undergraduate work here in her major 
subject as well as in all other subjects was excep- 
tionally strong. The appointment was made by the 
Faculty council in a recent meeting. 


THETA GAMMA, a new sorority, was granted a 
charter by the faculty council of the university 
March 23. The new organization includes in its 
initial membership Esther Finley, Utica; Katherine 
Hilti, Saunemin; Consuelo Cummins, Decatur; Mo- 
desta Scott, Arcola; Ruth Stone, Mason City; Ber- 
nice Torman, Earlville; Wilma Delassus, Patoka; 
Jane Felix, Decatur; Helen Hutchison, Decatur; 
Gladys Sanders, Herrin; Helen Jacobs, Decatur; 
Christine Busbey, Decatur; Rubie Beckwith, Hills- 
boro, and Rebecca Ditto, Decatur. Miss Finley is 
president of the new organization. 


ASUCCESSFUL BASKETBALL SEASON is no 
more than past until we turn expectantly, in char- 
acteristic Millikin confidence, toward baseball and 
track. With a good schedule and rather good ma- 
terial, the students apparently are “peppy” as usual. 
In baseball the schedule as it now stands follows: 

April 9, Millikin at Blackburn. 

April 11, Millikin at Bradley. 

April 22, 23, Millikin at Washington University. 

April 26, Millikin at St. Viator. 

April 30, Millikin at Knox. 

May 4, Eureka at Millikin. 

May 11, Wesleyan at Millikin. 

May 13, Knox at Millikin. 

May 18, Millikin at Wesleyan. 

May 23, Millikin at Eureka. 

"M'ay 26, St. Viator at Millikin. 

June 4, Normal at Millikin. 

Perhaps one or two more baseball games may be 

scheduled. The track schedule follows: 

May 7, Millikin vs. Illinois College. 

May 21, Millikin vs. Knox. 

May 27, 28, I. I. A. C. track and field meet and 
golf and tennis tournament in Decatur. 


AN INVITATION MEET for high schools of the 
state, athletic and literary in its character, will be 
held May 14 under the auspices of the college. The 
customary track and field events ‘will comprise 
the athletic section. Contests in reading, oratory, 
and music will comprise the literary section. The 
improvements on the athletic field will have been 
completed by this date so that one of the best! fields 
in the state will be available for the athletics. Invi- 


tations are being sent out to all high schools by 
the Athletic Board of Control. It is expected that 
Millikin alumni, especially, who are teaching in 
high schools in the state will be interested in having 
their schools represented in these contests. 


DONALD M. SWARTHOUT, associate director 
of the Conservatory, at the invitation of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, led the mass singing 
at the Association’s annual convention in Springfield 
during the Christmas holidays. 


EXTENSION WORK of a valuable and interest- 
ing character is being conducted by Dr. Darling of 
the department of Chemistry through his Satur- 
day lectures to high school and junior high school 
boys. Each Saturday afternoon forty or fifty boys 
of the community meet in the chemistry lecture 
room to hear such discussions as “The Chemistry 
of a Piece of Coal” or “The Chemistry of the Candle” 
The talks are, of course, elementary and popular 
in their character, but directing the active curios- 
ity of boys toward the more simple phenomena 
of everyday life and quickening their perceptions, 
produce early a bent of mind which may determine 
the whole course of their subsequent education. 


TT HE MEN’S GLEE CLUB has had the most suc- 
cessful year in its history, both musically and finan- 
cially. With an unusually strong personnel and a 
repertoire including numbers light, dramatic, and 
religious, the club has won enthusiastic applause 
from crowded houses in every community it has 
visited. These communities include Streator, Oak 
Park, Wilmington, Macon, Illiopolis, Springfield, 
Harristown, Morrisonville, Hillsboro, and Bloom- 
ington, besides several appearances in Decatur and 
vicinity. Decidedly favorable press notices of the 
musical work of the club in ensemble numbers, as 
well as of the individual work of Clarence Deakins, 
bass soloist and business manager, Lyle Downey, 
cellist, Earl Judy, pianist, Bunn Guest and Lloyd 
Moffett, tenor soloists, and Harold Sampson, im- 
personator, have come to us from every city visited. 
The Home Concert of the club will be given in Mil- 
likn auditorium on the evening of Thursday, April 
14. 


AN ALUMNI OFFICE, that will serve as head 
quarters fox all alumni organizations, has been 
opened in the university buildings. The room is 
the one formerly occupied by the Y. M. C. A., Room 
14, basement corridor, west, in Liberal Arts Hall. 
Besides the necessary office equipment, filing cabi- 
nets, record cases, and desks for the executive sec- © 
retary, The Alumni Journal, and the stenographer, 
the room contains a twelve-foot council table, sur- 
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rounded with roomy, comfortable chairs, wall 
benches, and some easy chairs. As rapidly as they 
can be brought together, pictures of past classes, 
literary societies, and other organizations will be 
hung about the walls, so that ye old grads as you 
return may find old faces here to welcome you. 
The alumni council room will be a favorite with 
you on your future visits. Come in and see us! 
You will be pleased to find that we have at last 
roomy archives in which we are filing valuable 
alumni records as well as valuable information 
from other colleges and universities all over the 


land. 


RUSSELL WARD of Bethany has been chosen 
captain of the football eleven for 1921. Ward has 
played through two successful seasons with the 
Millikin team and has been in no small sense re- 
sponsible for the two championships that have 
crowned those seasons. His work at tackle has 
been exceptional both in offensive and defensive 
play. His spirit is always of that clean, determined, 
stalwart, sportsmanly sort that we like to think 
of as characterizing not merely our captains, but 
our entire team. 


WARD WAS SELECTED during the “annual” din- 
ner given by the Decatur Association of Commerce 
in honor of Millikin’s championship football team 
on December 14. Two hundred business and pro- 
fessional men of the city were hosts at this dinner 
given in the Orlando Hotel. J. S. McClelland was 
toastmaster, and called upon Dan Heck, Jesse Cor- 
zine, Forrest File, Horace McDavid and others for 
expressions of appreciation to the team. Dick Simp- 
son, indomitable Millikinite from Taylorville, enter- 
tained with several negro songs and readings. This 
dinner typifies the unflagging support the towns- 
people are giving ‘Millikin athletics. 


A FUND OF THREE HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS was raised by contributions from stu- 
dents to apply on the general fund for the starving 
children of Europe in the campaign sponsored by 
Herbert Hoover. The campaign for this fund among 
the students was directed entirely by students fol- 
lowing a presentation of the case by Reverend C. E. 
Jenney of the First Presbyterian Church. 


TONY SARG’S MARIONETTES appeared in 
Millikin auditorium in two excellent performances, 
January 10. For the matinee, Thackeray’s “The Rose 
and the Ring,” fully half the audience was made 
up of school children. In the evening, the grown- 
ups enjoyed “Rip Van Winkle” fully as much as 
did the children the afternoon play. The costuming 
and lighting effects, as well as the action and the 


i 


reading of the lines, were most attractive. This was 
the first time a real puppet show of the artistic kind 
has ever visited Decatur. The presentation was 
sponsored by the Millikin English Club. 


‘THE BROWN DEBATE PRIZES were this year 
conferred upon Dale Yoder, ’24, and George Proc- 
tor, ’22, winners of first and second places. Eight 
persons participated in the final debate, which was 
held March 1 in Millikin auditorium. This was 
the seventeenth annual debate for the prize offered 
by Dr. E. J. Brown and perpetuated in his will by 
the creation of a fund of $1,000, the interest from 
which is to be distributed as prizes. A second; prize 
was awarded this year for the first time, a result of 
the generous endowment. Yoder and Proctor are 
both members of the inter-collegiate teams for this 
year. 


EARLE ROBERTS was elected senior president 
at mid-year. Roberts, whose home is in Paw Paw, 
Illinois, has been with the class throughout its four 
years, and brings to the office considerable exper- 
ience in administrative work in the class and other 
organizations of the college. The usual spring ac- 
tivities are being developed by the seniors, chief 
among them being an outdoor festival and play 
instead of the usual indoor play. 


T HE FORTHCOMING CATALOG of the univer- 
sity will carry several announcements of vital in- 
terest to alumni. One will be a list of new prizes 
that are being offered by alumni and friends of the 
college for the encouragement of scholarly research 
and excellence. In Household Arts four prizes 
of twenty-five dollars each are to be offered annual- 
ly, one to each college class. They are known as 
the Gertrude Moore Prize (senior), the Harriett 
D. Amsden Prize (junior), the Anna Herron Rob- 
erts Prize (sophomore), and the Effie R. Powers 
Prize (freshman). In French a prize of fifty dol- 
lars, the donor of which is not announced, is to be 
awarded for excellence in written and spoken 
French. In History two prizes of fifty dollars 
each are offered; one in European history is given 
by Miss Lyda Coleman in honor of her father, the 
late Dr. John W. Coleman of Decatur, and one in 
American history is given by John F. Schudel, 05, of 
Decatur. In English three new prizes are offered: 
the Eugenia Bacon Senior Thesis Prize, the Della 
P. Gushard Junior Drama Prize, and the Sophomore 
Literature Prize, each of twenty-five dollars. In the 
School of Commerce and Finance, a prize of twenty- 
five dollars is offered by A. M. Kenney of Decatur 
for excellence in the course in industries and re- 
sources; another of fifty dollars is given by T. J. 
Prentice of Decatur for the best work in junior 
courses and one of fifty dollars by J. R. Holt 
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for the best work in senior courses. 
In public speaking two prizes are _ offered 
in addition to the Dr. E. J. Brown Prize in Debate; 
one of fifty dollars, divided in two, is offered by 
Attorney Horace W. McDavid, ’07, as an award 
for first and second places in a freshman competi- 
tion in oratory, and one of like amount similarly 
divided is offered by Dr. Zink Sanders, ’07, as an 
award for first and’ second places in an twpper ctass 
competition in oratory. It is known, further, that 
other prizes are to be offered though the depart- 
ments are not at liberty to announce them at this 
time. 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 
as modified by the faculty will be another interest- 
ing part of the new catalog. In line with a general 
movement throughout the college world, Millikin 
is changing from a 30-hour basis to a 120-hour 
basis, with a corresponding reduction in the num- 
ber of hours spent in courses each week by each stu- 
dent. That is, most of our regular courses will 
meet for recitation and lecture three times instead 
of four times each week, and the student’s program 
will include as a standard fifteen hours instead of 
sixteen. This change means in every way an eleva- 
tion of standards, since it enhances the value of 
the lecture hour, relieves the faculty member of too 
heavy lecture schedules, and places a premium upon 
library research. Incidentally it will facilitate great- 
ly transfer relationships with other colleges and 
universities which have put themselves on this 
standard basis. The maximum number of hours any 
student may take without special permission of the 
faculty council was reduced to sixteen. 

The courses prescribed for all students who are 
candidates for a degree in the School of Liberal 
Arts were made to include in addition to the Fresh- 
man English, History, Psychology, and Physical 
Training hitherto required, courses in Literature, 
Government, Ethics, and Public Speaking. In the 
group electives, three points in Economics, History, 
or Government were added also. The number of 
free electives was correspondingly reduced to fifty- 
four hours. 


ANOTHER NATIONAL FRATERNITY was ad- 
mitted to the Millikin campus March 23 when the 
Faculty council approved the petition of the Tucka- 
backee organization to be allowed to affiliate with 
Delta Sigma Phi. The local will be initiated on the 
sixteenth of April, becoming the thirty-fourth chap- 
ter of the national. Other neighboring chapters are 
those at the University of Illinois, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, University of Iowa, and University of Wiscon- 
sin. The local club was organized in May, 1920, 
and owns the house at 734 West Wood Street. 


T HE SECOND BOOK OF BIRD SONGS by W. 
B. Olds of the Conservatory faculty was published 
this winter by the G. Schrimer Company of New 
York. The new volume contains twenty-five songs, 
making in all forty-five songs that ‘Mr. Olds has 
published in this collection. Both the words and 
music were composed by Mr. Olds upon themes sug- 
gested by melodies of our singing birds. They are 
unique both in the annals of music and literature. 
On Tuesday, April 19, Mr. Olds will appear in a 
recital of these songs in Millikin auditorium or 
Kaeuper Hall under the auspices of the Bird and 
Tree Club. He has been giving these lecture-recitals 
in the larger communities throughout the Middle 
West for the last two or three years. 


M ARIE RAPPOLD of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York gave on February 4 the last 
concert in the strongest artist series the Conserva- 
tory has brought to the university. Miss Rappold 
is a soprano of unusual quality. The other numbers 
of the series were Alberto Salvi, harpist, Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Ruth Ray, violinist. This was 
the sixth series the Conservatory has arranged. 


THE UNIVERSITY CLUB has listened this se- 
mester to a number of interesting discussions and 
has had its usual frolic at the expense of President 
Holden, Dr. McDonald, and other dignitaries. 
University members who have delivered papers are 
M. L. Swarthout, L. M. Cole, and W. W. Smith. Dr. 
Galloway, who was instrumental in forming the 
club, besides trying out a good story, talked to the 
club during his recent visit here, of his work in sex 
education. Attorney Edgar Allen, ’12, is to deliver 
the paper at the next regular meeting. 


RELIGIOUS WEEK at the university this year 
was under the direction of Dr. J. W. McDonald and 
Dr. W. iS. Dando, associate pastors of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, who spoke at the 
chapel exercises and conducted conferences for the 
men and women in the evenings. For the last meet- 
ing of the series Dr. Shannon of Central Church in 
Chicago was invited to deliver the address. He spoke 
on Abraham Lincoln. 


THE PAN-HELLENIC BANQUET was held in 
the Grill Room of the Hotel Orlando on the even- 
ing of Saturday, February 19. The guests, the two 
girls from each class ranking highest in scholarship 
for the first semester, and the girl ranking highest 
from each sorority, were: Seniors, Helen Machan, 
Decatur, and Helen Coonrod, Taylorville; Juniors, 
Maurita Shafer, Decatur, and Ruth Tucker, War- 
rensburg; Sophomores, Consuelo Cummins, Deca- 
tur, and Mary Schumacher, Evanston; Freshmen, 
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Helen Richardson, Decatur, and Ida Baker, Deca- 
tur; Delta Delta Delta, Adele Shelah, Springfield; 
Pi Beta Phi, Edna Rybolt, Decatur; Alpha Chi 
Omega, Camille Barnett, Peoria; Zeta Tau Alpha, 
Marjory Hampton, Hillsboro. Guests of honor 
were Mrs. L. E. Holden, Mrs. Arthur Wald, Dean 
Lillian Walker, and Miss Lucile Bragg. 


A BIRD AND TREE CLUB, comprising some hun- 
dred and thirty members, has been formed recently 
‘@zthe instance of university faculty and students. 
George Proctor, a junior in the college, is presi- 
dent. One important piece of extension work’ being 
done is the organization of junior clubs in the grade 
schools of the city to develop among children an 
appreciation of and love for birds and trees. 


THE DECATUR ORATORIO CHORUS of three 
hundred fifty voices, under the direction of Profes- 
sor D. M. Swarthout, is preparing to give Handel’s 
“Messiah” for the choral number of the Spring Fes- 
tival in May. This is the second year that. Mr. 
Swarthout has developed a municipal chorus to pre- 
sent a big oratorio number with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Last year “Hiawatha” with the Minnea- 
polis Symphony Orchestra accompanying was the 
outstanding musical event of the year. This orches- 
tra is making no tours this year on account of in- 
creased traveling expenses,and its place will be taken 
in Decatur by two orchestras: the New York Phil- 
harmonic under the direction of Josef Stransky will 
give the first concert on the evening of May 25, and 
the St. Louis Symphony will accompany the oratorio 
chorus the next evening. Both concerts will be in 
the Tincoln Square Theatre. 


AMONG THE DISTINCTIVE CHAPEL TALKS 
of the last few months, one’by Bishop William A. 
Quayle ranks high. His subject was the joy of broad 
sympathies and appreciations; his theme is best stat- 
ed in a sentence of his own, “The conjunction of life 
should be ‘and,’ not ‘or.’” Not in ten years has a bet- 
ter talk been made in ‘Millikin chapel. It is indeed 
a delightful experience to discover a man whose work 
lies largely outside college walls and who knows so 
well how to avail himself of the avenues into student 
mind and spirit, and who at the same time knows 
what message students ought to receive. 


NOTABLE LECTURERS, in whom students of the 
university found special interest and value, have vis- 
ited Decatur during this winter under the auspices 
of the various clubs. Chief among them have been 
Edwin Markham, John Drinkwater, Ida M. Tarbell, 
S. H. Clark, Hugh Black, Bishop Quayle, Dr. Gal- 
loway, Charles Rann Kennedy, Edith Wynne Mathi- 
son, and Irvin S. Cobb. In fact, a university lecture 


course under separate direction of a faculty commit- 
tee is no longer necessary to bring before Millikin 
students the very best of lyceum talent. 


JT HE THREE BEARS, a muscial play, was present- 
ed by the children of the Millikin kindergarten in 
the auditorium on the evening of February 11. Faries, 
brownies, pop-corn balls, dishes, spoons, crochet 
hooks, and the like, impersonated by sprightly little 
boys and girls, performed in' true story fashion. The 
staging was directed largely by Mrs. Florence 
Royce, assistant director of the kindergarten. 


THE NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN MAGA- 
ZINE carried in a recent number an interesting’ dis- 
cussion of hand-work for children of kindergarten 
age based upon the methods used at Millikin. The 
article was written by Miss Jewell Orr, a senior in 
the Kindergarten Normal course, and the illustrative 
material was taken from work done by her pupils. 
Miss Orr has recently assumed charge of the com- 
munity kindergarten at The Pines in the east part 
of Decatur. This kindergarten, which is under the 
direction of the Railroad Y. M. C. A., has almost as 
large an enrollment as that of the Conservatory. 


T HE MISSIONS EXHIBIT, prepared by students 
of Millikin last year, was taken to the convention 
of the State Student Volunteer Union held at Hed- 
ding College March 18, 19, and 20, having been 
slightly revised under the direction of Miss Jenna 
Birks. From there it was shipped to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, at the request of the Illinois dele- 
gates, where it will be exhibited for two weeks. Mr. 
T. C. Blaisdell, a national officer of the Union, pro- 
nounced it superior to any exhibit prepared fn this 
country except the Des ‘Moines exhibit, and he 
ranked it above that of the British National Student 
Union in Glasgow. Delegates to the convention 
from Millikin were Jenna Birks, Helen Machan, 
Lloyd Nye, Thelma Scott, Katherine Hilti, Robert 
Allen, Grace Scott, and Mabel Hinkle. William 
Hays, ’20, principal of the high school at San Jose, 
was in charge of the mass singing. Miss Birks 
was elected vice-president of the Union for 1921-22. 


A STUDENT ORCHESTRA of fifteen pieces is 
,ehearsing at the Conservatory under the direction 
of F. L. Hydinger in preparation for a public con- 
cert this spring. 


THE PIPE ORGAN given to the college by the 
Second Presbyterian Church when it united with 
the Westminster church will be installed in the audi- 
torium in time for Commencement. It is to be set 
below the stage on the west side. A three-manual 
console with electrical connections will be used so 
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that the instrument will be the best equipped in the 
city. The university will be enabled then to bring 
organists more frequently in connection with the 
artist series; the organ music will add greatly also 
to the effectiveness of the chapel service. 


MISS JESSIE WEILER, secretary of the Conser- 
vatory, has recently been engaged by the Westmins- 
ter church as director of young people’s activities. 
She will carry these duties, of course, in addition 
to her university work. Her appointment in indi- 
cative of a praiseworthy policy developing at the 
university, one of identifying the personnel of stu- 
dents and faculty with the religious, educational, 
and social enterprises of the city. Miss Weiler has 
been since last July superintendent of the Inter- 
mediate Department of the Illinois Christian Endea- 
vor Union, and with two assistants she has full 
charge of the intermediate work throughout the 
state. At present she is helping build the program 
for the state convention to be held in Peoria July 
21 to 24. 


THE INTER-COLLEGIATE DEBATE TEAMS 
are exceptionally strong this year. The affirmative 
team has Lois Engleman as leader, with George 
Proctor and John Birks as the other two regular 
members and Vernon Hale as alternate. Hubert 
Robertson is leader of the negative team, with Dale 
Yoder and Lawrence Fritz as his team-mates, and 
Orville Buckles as alternative speaker. Seventeen 
students participated in the original try-outs, and 
the teams were chosen after a series of try-outs. 
Only one debate has been held so far, the Eureka 
affirmative defeating the Millikin negative by a two- 
to-one decision in a rather listless contest. The 
question is, “Resolved, That in criminal cases a 
commission of experts be substituted for the pres- 
ent jury.” 


M ASONIC STUDENTS of the university have 
organized a Masonic club, or rather have re-organ- 
ized along lines adopted by a similar organization 
founded here several years ago. Harold Porter of 
DeLand is president. 


DR. T. W. GALLOWAY’S visit to Decatur March 
21 and 22 was a veritable reunion for Millikin fac- 
ulty members and alumni. 


DR. HESSLER is passing a winter of great ac- 
tivity. He likes Pittsburgh, and has discovered that 
it is a city of idealism, as well as industrialism. He 
has written two articles for “The Journal 
of the American Chemical Society.” One in cor- 
roboration with Robert Lamb contains the results 
of some research work done at Millikin. The other, 


which is now in the hands of the editor, was written 
with the help of William Henderson. Dr. Hessler’s 
latest book is now with the publisher, and he is 
supplying 286 cuts to illustrate it. 


WE TAKE MEASURES to cut down that gasp 
of amazement when you alumni walk out on Mil- 
likin field next Homecoming, by sketching the de- 
velopments which are now in progress on Millikin 
field. The field practically is being rebuilt. The 
track has been enlarged to a quarter mile oval, with 
provision made for a 100 yard straightaway, eight 
lanes wide. The field is being levelled, the surplus 
earth being used to extend the field on the east. The 
entire football field will be sodded; the baseball 
diamond will be located in the eastern turn of the 
track. Jumping pits are planned for the extreme 
western side of the field. 


The I. I. A. C. track and field meet is to be held 
here this year while Coach Wann has plans under 
way for a big interscholastic meet, the date of which 
has not yet been fixed. 

The improvements on the track and field will 
necessitate still further improvements on the 
grounds, particularly seating accommodations. 
Wooden stands,—but poor makeshifts at the best, 
are and always will be unsatisfactory. Western 
universities are beginning to realize the value of 
permanent stands and Millikin should be in line. 
If a concrete and steel stadium represents too much 
of an outlay, cannot the “unit” system of construc- 
tion be employed? Athletics are on a firm basis at 
‘Millikin and indications are that they will continue 
so. 

Cannot a certain percentage of the income be set 
aside for the construction of stands that will add 
to and not detract from a really good, athletic field? 
A unit a year with such support as alumni might be 
expected to give is a solution of a perplexing prob- 
lem. 


THIS is a bit of verse written by a 
Freshman spontaneously and with- 
out supervision or criticism. We 
think it shows a certain freshness of 
of observation and conception that 
is worth looking for in a practical 
college and in a practical age. Mil- 
likin students, by the way, are show- 


ing a good deal of interest in the 
writing of verses, 


A Murderer Goes to Church 


A slender shaft of yellow sunlight 

Streams through the cloistered window; 

For an instant it gently caresses the bowed 
head 
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Of a Sister; then flames golden 
On the shining crucifix she is fingering. 


Gold! Gold! 
Why did I crave it? 
Gold from those too fleshy fingers; 
Gold from the silk-lined pockets. 
Gold is only for the pure ones— 
The innocent ones. 


spammy 
ig. #8 ate 
ame eget Cy 


An organ groans somewhere in the rooi 
It coughs, wheezes, and stops. 

The priest whines out his Latin 

And shuffles to and fro 

In front of the altar. 


What was that sound? 
Was it the scrunch, scrunch 
Of a heavy spade on frozen ground 
Or a heavy footfall from behind? 
I must make haste! 
I must escape from this awful nightmare! 


A low sweet alto voice 

Drifts to us from the choir loft— 

Ave Maria—Ave Maria. 

The priest takes the red, red wine from a 
silver chalice 

And tosses it down his throat. 


That deep red stain 
On the snow-white waistcoat. 
It must be hidden 
For morning draws nigh. 
It draws nearer! 
The fresh smell sickens me! 


The six little pointed candle flames 
In front of the nave leap and flutter. 
A gentle invisible breeze makes them 
Shudder and flutter this way. 

But they still burn on. 


The feel of the pudgy throat, 
The sound of the last heart beat, 
The long groan and heavy thump 
Thump on the frozen ground. 
Ah! it is only an ugly dream, 
I shall soon awake. 


The organ crashes out in a flare of sound 

And the priest raises his chant half a tone. 
He gracefully genuflects, whines, and shuffles. 
He is praying for lost souls 

In purgatory. 


Another Championship 
For Miullikin 


j | ILLIKIN’S basketball record for the 

season just closed is the romance of a 
great team, the story of a successful struggle 
against great odds, of a team’s fight against 
itself. ‘Lhe story cannot but lose in the tell- 
ing. 

For the second consecutive time Millikin 
won the major championship of the Illinois 
Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. ‘This 
honor came after a season which should start 
pulses of pride in the veins of every alumnus, 
tor while Millikin did not win all the games 
played, she met some of the best teams in the 
Middle West. Millikin’s percentage of schedul- 
ed games won is .00/. 

After a start at a pace which promised to 
lead them through the schedule without a 
defeat, and just when the team had settled 
down to the business of winning games in 
January with a heavy schedule ahead, Cap- 
tain Gill sustained a broken arm which kept 
him out of the game for the remainder of the 
season. The loss of Gill made it necessary to 
build the entire team over again, only the 
guards being left. 

With fine spirit the reorganized team re- 
doubled its efforts, developed teamwork which 
was a poem in motion, and concluded the sea- 
son cum laude. The obstacles but provided 
a chance for the men to show the stuff they 
were made of. They seized the opportunity. 

But a word concerning the season. Millikin 
opened the season with a victory over Univer- 
sity of Illinois, followed with two more vic- 
tories over Sparks College of Shelbyville and 
Eastern Illinois State Normal on a two-day 
trip before the Christmas holidays. 

Coach Jimmy Ashmore visited us on New 
Years day. Millikin won from University 
of Iowa, 24-22, only to lose to Wabash and 
the University of Chicago on the followings 
week-end. In the following week the Univer- 
sity of Illinois defeated Millikin, 26-20. Mil- 
likin won from Beloit, 24-21, but it was a costly 
victory for Millikin, for Captain Gill sustained 
the broken arm which necessitated complete 
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reorganization of the team before meeting Wa- 
bash. Wabash again defeated Millikin, but 
Millikin eked out a 29-25 victory over Wes- 
leyan in Bloomington. Millikin again defeated 
Beloit, then won from Knox, Normal, Illinois 
College, and Wesleyan. Millikin lost to Knox 
in Galesburg and Armour Institute in Decatur, 
and closed the season by winning from Nor- 
mal, 29-19. 

Millikin had only two hard games in the 
tournament, these coming in the second and 
semi-final rounds. After defeating Normal, 
Millikin faced St. Viators. St. Viators was an 
unknown quantity and lived up to the “dark 
horse” rumors which had been circulated. Mil- 
likin won by a decisive score and met Wesleyan 
in the semi-finals. 
and tumble affair, Wesleyan fighting every 
inch of the way to keep Millikin from the 
finals. Millikin won easily from Monmouth 
in the finals. 

The following were members of the team 
which played in the championship game: Cor- 
don Lipe, Freshman, guard; Paul Bailey, Jun- 
ior, guard; Eugene Wallace, Freshman, center ; 
Floyd Curl, Freshman, forward; Hugh Hiser, 
Freshman, forward; Claude Barry, Freshman, 
guard; Ralph Goltra, 


The game was a rough 


Senior, center; John 
Hays, Sophomore, forward. 

Beyond a doubt an outstanding feature of 
the entire tournament was the playing of Lipe 
and Bailey, Millikin guards. Bailey seemed 
possessed of a demon. He was everywhere at 
once, fighting for the ball, keeping his oppon- 
ents out of the scoring zone and breaking up 
passes in the center of the floor. Lipe and 
Bailey were selected for the all-star team of 
the tournament, as was Hiser, Millikin for- 
ward. 


The Spectator 


On Other Campuses 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY offers a choice of 
three examinations for ‘entrance. Students who 
come from the secondary schools of the state of 
New York take a Regents’ examination supervised 
by the state. This is an easy path of entrance, for 


the examinations are given upon the completion 
of the study of various subjects, so that no later 
review is necessary. But the regular examinations, 
which last nearly a week and cover all high school 
subjects, proved so rigorous that high school grad- 
uates from other states sought other colleges rather 
than attempt to carry them. The result was that 
until 1919 only twenty-seven per cent of the student 
body entered Columbia by this means, limiting the 
enrollment to New York state residents. In order to 
overcome this restriction, Columbia now gives a 
psychological examination open to all graduates 
of an accredited high school or preparatory school. 
No review is necessary for this examination, which 
grades the capacity of the applicant, rather than 
merely testing his previous accomplishment. The 
test is divided into four parts, none of which re- 
quires more than an hour to answer, and two, which 
are considered speed tests, are limited to thirty min- 
utes each. Announcement of this means of entering 
Columbia was made the mid-year of 1918 The 
following fall the number of applicants for admis- 
sion from outside New York state was several times 
greater than it had been any previous year. 


The wireless clubs of Clark College and Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute have established an inter- 
collegiate wireless press service, devoted to college 
news, which will be exchanged each week. 


The faculty and alumni of the University of Penn- 
sylvania are on opposite sides of the question 
whether the university shall be maintained by state 
aid or private endowment. The alumni favor private 
endowment, but have not stated whether they are 
able to provide the necessary endowment. 


The men in charge of the museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania plan to begin excavations in 
Palestine at Beth-Shan, in the Valley of Megiddo, 
next June. This dictrict has already been excavated, 
so that it is expected many relics will be found. 


Princeton has limited its enrollment to two thou- 
sand students. President Hibben stated that this 
is as large a number of students as can be received 
without altering “the character of Princeton’s life 
and educational methods.” 


PRESIDENT JUDSON, of University of Chicago, 
believes that the four quarter plan that has been 
in operation since the beginning of the university 
in 1892 is wise and popular. The fall and winter 
quarters last twelve weeks each, with a week’s 
vacation when they close at the holiday season and 
in the spring. The spring and summer quarters 
are eleven weeks in length. There is no vacation at 
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the close of the spring quarter, but following the 
summer session the university is closed during the 
month of September. Students may matriculate 
at the beginning of any quarter, and continue their 
studies as many of the quarters of the year as they 
choose. The majority of the student body enters 
in the fall and remains three quarters each year. 
During the summer the university maintains a large 
summer school, with an enrollment last year of 
5,406. Many of these students are teachers, and 
more than four thousand last year were enrolled 
for either graduate or professional work. By hav- 
ing the school year extend through eleven months, 
the university receives a much larger revenue for 
meeting its current expenses. The expenses are 
less during the summer quarter because of the warm 
weather. The instructors in the summer school are 
given a vacation of that length of time during the 
regular school year, or else are paid two-thirds of 
their normal salary. 


Another institution of long standing, influential in 
the life of America, has become a co-educational 
college. It is the electoral college. Minnesota, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Kentucky sent women 
delegates, and the official messenger chosen to carry 
the formally announced results of each state’s vote 
to Washington are women. 


Oxford is creating an honor school of philosophy, 
politics, and economics. 


COACH NEALE of Marietta College deprived the 
football squad of the privilege of selecting their 
captain by appointing him. The coach took this 
action because football teams invariably choose as 
captain their most brilliant player, irrespective of 
his ability in leadership. There was no protest at 
Marietta. Other coaches have not assumed such 
autocratic power, but they are coming to be regard- 
ed as supreme, with power to demote the ranks of 
the substitutes or entirely discharge him from the 
squad. Although the ideal purpose of athletics is to 
develop courage, physique, and co-operation, in the 
competitive contests, colleges are primarily desirous 
of winning. Football in the hands of the captain 
still exists at Yale, where the plan is to develop the 
qualities of leadership among the undergraduates. 
Yet Yale has lost its supremacy in football. 


Night schools of citizenship were established in 
eleven districts‘ of Alaska during the school year. 
Fifteen instructors taught the common school sub- 
jects with stress upon United States history, civics, 
and English. The enrollment was 408, including 
25 women. 


BELOIT COLLEGE ALUMNI of the class of 
1909 have an ingenious means of keeping the mem- 
bers of their class in close personal touch. They 
publish annually in an attractive booklet a letter 
from each member of the class. These are not 
stereotyped letters, but letters radiating the per- 
sonality of the writer, and revealing his interests, 
his ambitions and the happiness he has found in 
business and home life. Even to the reader who 
has never known the members of the class these 
letters are stimulating, for they tell a story of the 
earnest purpose, idealism, that has survived the days 
passed in college classrooms, and the joy of love 
and work of a group of college men and women, 
who are widely separated and engaged in many 
occupations. The most recent “Annual Class Let- 
ter” contains pictures of the children of the class 
of 1909, thirty cuts of wholesome happy kiddies, 
and several cuts of the class in its last reunion. The 
booklet is dedicated to Myron Chester West, a mem- 
ber of-the class who gave his life in France, and 
his picture is the frontispiece. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE will add several new 
courses to its cirriculum at one move, although for 
several years it has purstied the policy of restrict- 
ing enrollment. A first grade school of technology 
with accommodations for seven hundred men has 
been planned. 


The University of Missouri is building a Home 
Economics Building, the first to be devoted wholly 
to the teaching of women. Another department 
that has decided to receive women students is the 
two-year winter course in agriculture. planned or- 
iginally for men who have not the time or the sec- 
ondary school education required for admission to 
the regular course. 


C OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY offers a new course, 


air navigation in peace and war. The announcement 
states that “in this course some of the fundamentals 
of several important elements entering into tke em- 
ployment of aircraft, both for war and also for com- 
mercial purposes, will receive major consideration.” 


Dr. Guy Potter Benton, formerly President of 
the University of Vermont, has been elected to the 
Presidency of the University of the Philippines, at 
a salary of $15,000, with an allowance of $1,500 
annually for house rent. é; 


Professor Frank Aydelotte, head of the English 
Department of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been selected as the successor to Dr. 
Swain, President of Swarthmore College. Profes- 
sor Aydelotte will assume his new duties in Sep- 
tember. 
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HARVARD’S exchange professors this semester 
are Dean Henri Guy, of the University of Toulouse, 
France, who will give a course dealing with “The 
Sonnet in French Literature,’ and lectures on the 
works of Pierre Corneille, and Professor E. C. 
Horne, of the University of Patna, India, who will 
give a course in the history and government of 
British India. Dean Henri Guy will lecture in 
French. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, with ap- 
proximately 10,000 students, is asking the State 
Legislature for $5,250,000 a year for the next two 
years, and Wisconsin, with about 8,000 students, is 
asking for almost exactly the same sum. Minnesota 
is asking for approximately $10,000,000 for two years, 
Ohio $11,000,000 and Michigan $18,350,000. 


Colleges were well represented at the meeting of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in Chicago, March 17-19. 


The sudden death of President Gunsaulus, of Ar- 
mour Institute, is a severe blow to that institution. 
The Institute has grown steadily under his guidance, 
and it is now on the eve of great expansion through 
the development of the new plans for a “Greater 
Armour.” 


A MHERST COLLEGE will celebrate its one hun- 
dredth anniversary this June. The program for the 
centennial celebration is unusually elaborate, with 
plans for a great pageant illustrating the life of the 
college. It is probable that the centennial gift of 
three million dollars will be over-subscribed by this 
time. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL, of Harvard University, 
appealed to the public in his annual report of Jan- 
uary, 1921, to raise the scholarship standards. He 
shows that there are some parents who are indif- 
ferent regarding the scholarship of their children, and 
who, in addition, request that the disciplinary meas- 
ures of the college be relaxed. It is well known 
that the scholarship standards of the American col- 
lege are in a measure established by the attitude of 
the public. In the years to come the sentiment re- 
garding colleges must be either a demand for edu- 
cational results commensurate with the cost of 
maintaining a student’s stay of four years in college, 
or else the colleges will be looked upon as centers 
of athletic and social life, declares the Springfield 
Weekly Republican, of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Up to the present time the large number of stu- 
dents from poor homes have been a steadying in- 
fluence in college life, because they appreciate the 
value of an education, and usually have to apply 
themselves closely to their studies. The more firmly 


standards of high school scholarship are established, 
the easier it will be to retain them in the future, 
even though the demand for mainly social life in 
the college should be the sentiment of the public. 
For this reason no step is wiser or more necessary 
than to exclude the students who will not work, 
although it means disregarding the pleas of wealthy 
parents. 


A woman is to be graduated at the head of the 
first class which Columbia University medical school 
has opened to women. This fact draws attention 
to Columbia’s refusal to admit women to its law 
school. 


In selecting Dr. James Angell to the Presidency 
of Yale University, the Yale Corporation departed 
from a long-established precedent in selecting a man 
not a member of the University faculty and not 
an alumnus. 


G OUCHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Maryland, has 
received an endowment of $25,000 for the establish- 
ment of the Elizabeth King Ellicott fellowship for 
the political education of women. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS ELIOT before a 
meeting of New England educators deplored the 
“extraordinary credulity of the American people 
in flying rumors and news of the day.” This he be- 
lieves is a new development of the last thirty years, 
and it is disconcerting to find that it has arisen dur- 
ing the period in which education has made rapid 
progress. The remedy suggested by Dr. Eliot is 
.uore training of the senses, study of music, draw- 
ing, nature study, and experimental science, which 
increase the student’s power of observation and 
quicken his senses. Probably reading without fully 
comprehending the text or criticizing it accounts for 
the simple credulity of the American people more 
than a lack of astuteness of the senses. No college 
can give a student independence of mind. A sound 
education should aid its development, but it is a gift 
that is self-acquired. 


Factories upon college campuses promise to relieve 
self-supporting students of the necessity of tending 
furnaces and doing janitor work in competition 
with the lowest paid bidder. A few of the small col- 
leges have already taken this democratic step. Since 
the student body of a college has the capacity for 
self-support, the plan is to divide the time between 
study and remunerative work, as some of the high 
schools are doing. The plan would be more com- 
plete if standard offices were built upon the campus 
where students preparing for the professions may 
a.so find employment. 
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Teufelsdrockh Club 


“Hut J wy friends, sit above 
it all; J am with the stars.” 


My Handicaps 


SN’T it terrible to realize at the beginning 
I of a business career that you are handicap- 
ped. And yet that is my position exactly. I 
realize it more and more as I read the inter- 
views with successful business men as printed 
in our current periodicals. It is discouraging 
to find out that their lives have not been at all 
similar to yours, that their experiences are 
entirely foreign to you, and that their train- 
ing has been altogether different. It makes 
one feel that he is doomed to mediocrity. 

In the first place it seems that all successful 
business men whose interviews I have read 
were born on a farm and their parents were 
very poor, while I never lived on a farm and 
my parents, although not wealthy, were able 
to enjoy a reasonable amount of the good 
things of life. 

But this is only the beginning of our widen- 
ing paths. There were usually fourteen children 
in the family of which the successful man was 
a member and each had his allotted work to 
do on the farm. Often our hero would climb 
wearily up to his bedroom under the eaves and 
fall asleep, the sleep of complete exhaustion. 
He was always awakened rudely about four 
o'clock in order that he might do his chores, 
consisting of milking ten cows and filling the 
woodbox before time to start on his two-mile 
walk, always through the snow, to the little 
country schoolhouse. But why dwell upon his 
humble beginnings; I' never had any such ad- 
vantages. There were only two children in 
our family, we had a neat bedroom on the first 
floor of our house which was situated three 
blocks from a schoolhouse, and we didn’t own 
a cow or even a woodbox. 

However, I might have overcome this han- 
dicap of childhood if I could have quit school 
when I was fourteen years old and have gone 
to work. But no, my parents were too short- 
sighted. I had to go to school when I should 
have been pegging shoes or bending wearily 


over a workbench in a factory. And not satis- 
fied at thus hindering my chances for success, 
my parents later insisted that I go to college 
I was doomed. Right when I should have been 
made foreman in the foundry and working until 
midnight every night on my correspondence 
course in mechanics, I had to go to college. 
Here I was, a boy whose life had been almost 
ruined without thirteen brothers and sisters, 
without a country school, without a bedroom 
under the eaves with the snow drifting in on 
my bed, without even a woodbox; here I was, 
my ruin completed by being compelled to go 
to college. 

Why add more details to the story of my 
ruined life? For had I been spared a single 
chance for success, I would hope in vain be- 
cause there is one more handicap that I shall 
never be able to overcome—I cannot chew a 
big, black cigar. No man, however successful 
otherwise, can dominate a directors’ meeting 
unless he chews fiercely on a big, black cigar. 
I am able to smoke a mild cigar but I never 
chew it fiercely. And who ever heard of a 
business success smoking a mild cigar? This 
is the last straw. I will go no further. How- 
ever, I hope that whatever I accomplish, I will 
get credit in current periodicals for accomplish- 
ing it in spite of great handicaps. 


Book Reviews 


F OR breakfast,—predigested breakfast food; 
for lunch,—food warmed in the can and “ready 
to serve;” for dinner,—more victuals condens- 
ed, evaporated, or concentrated thousands of 
miles away and months before only to be 
“heated and served.” Then, ah then, after 
reading a ten minutes’ digest of the week’s 
current events of the world, we are ready for 
the predigested, condensed, evaporated, or 
concentrated book review. We Americans 
who live, or rather move and have our being, 
in this twelve-cylinder, split-second, mile-a- 
minute world of to-day, are finding that we 
must ever be on our guard to eliminate the 
unnecessary. And one activity we are 
gradually finding wé can minimize is the 
laborious and time-killing reading of books. 
What after all is more inefficient than to con- 
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sume several evenings reading a book when 
we can read a review of the book in half an 
hour. 


Of course, there are some features of the 
book that we must sacrifice at the altar of ef- 
ficiency. I picked up a book the other evening 
and read the foreword which no book rewiew 
would have summarized or could have sum- 
marized and left out a single word. It was a 
gem, not a summary, not an introduction, not 
a promise of what the book was to be. It was 
an appetizer, a handclasp to make me leap at 
the opening sentence of the first chapter as I 
would at seeing an old friend. The whole 
book was the same. I wouldn’t have missed 
a single detail and couldn’t have and got the 
one big impression the book was meant to 
give. And yet no review that I read of the 
book made me want to read it, and I wouldn’t 
have read it if I hadn’t wanted to kill some 
time. Inefficient? Yes, I plead guilty. 


I am thinking of another book that I read 
a few weeks ago while in a time-squandering, 
:dle mood. Its one big purpose was to de- 
velop a character, and out of the innumerable 
incidents the character unfolded until, when 
I' closed the book, the character was as real 
as the book itself. And yet no review of the 
book could describe it in half a column any 
more than I could give a complete description 
of a friend in five minutes time. Incident upon 
incident, and nothing less, gave the full and 
complete description. 


Of course, not all book reviews are abso- 
lute failures. They reflect only the opinion 
of the writer who, learned as he may be, can- 
not always recommend the book that is best 
for me. Too often, though, the people who 
discuss modern books most glibly, speak from 
a knowledge gleaned only from book reviews. 
But, as I said, perhaps in this busy world of 
affairs efficiency demands that we get our 
knowledge of books in that way. Certainly 
there is a double saving of time in reading 
book reviews because one reading is sufficient, 
while if we read the book itself we might like 
it so much that we would want to read it 
again, and sometimes again. What time it 


would take away from the movies or the sport- 
ing section of the daily paper! How inefficient ! 


Growing Old With Age 


N OT infrequently I hear people speak of 
others whom they have known for a long time, 
possibly all through their college life, in some 
such fashion as this, “My, how different he is 
from the boy I knew in college; how quiet and 
reserved he seems; he is so much older.” And 
since I hear this sentiment expressed about 
my friends, I'am sure the same comment has 
been made about me because I’m sure I im- 
press some as falling in the class of the “more 
subdued and different.’ And as I look back- 
wards I see that the accusation could be made 
justly, but somehow there is nothing in the 
thought to worry me. In fact, I sometimes 
smile about it,—smile and observe. 

I look around and see some who have not 
grown “older,” who cling desperately to the 
resolve that they will hold on to their youth. 
Their dress, their talk, their mannerisms, all 
are planned to leave the impression that they 
are still young. Their biggest hope is to have 
youth say, “He is as young as ever. He isn’t 
an old fogy. He is still a good sport.” 

But is he a good sport? I must confess that 
according to my criterion of sportsmanship he 
has failed. After he has run his race,—he wants 
to keep on running, and the worst of it is he 
insists on running out of his class. He is not 
willing to allow some one else to play the lead- 
ing part while he steps into a part of secondary 
importance and tries to play it with all his. 
heart. 

I believe that we will get more actual pleas- 
ure out of life if we learn to grow old with 
old age. Then as we move along the path of 
life we can enjoy the pleasures that belong to 
us and learn to find pleasure in things that 
once we could not understand. I do not mean 
that we should never be sympathetic with those 
either younger or older, but that we should 
see their pleasures and points of view only as 
stages in their onward march. And appreciat- 
ing the point of view of youth, but not envy- 
ing it, and anticipating the point of view of 
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more mature years, but not rushing toward it, 
we can move along gracefully and happily 
enjoying the things that rightfully belong to 
us. 

Never would I have you believe that I am 
jealous of those who try to stay young, nor 
would I have you think that I do not appre- 
ciate a person who fights to accomplish his 
purpose. But the wise fighter knows his limi- 
tations, does not try to stage a continuous 
“come-back,” and above all fights in his, own 
class. The old ranchman was right who said, 
“Life doesn’t consist in holding a good hand, 
but in playing a poor hand well.” And we 
must learn as we advance in age that we can’t 
always hold the trump card of youth. But 
those cards that do fall to us, the pleasures of 
advancing age that youth cannot understand, 
we can accept with a light heart and play con- 
sistently as well. 


Scientific Cooking 


A GOOD scientist is a jewel. 
is a gem. But a combination of the two into 
a scientific cook is a—but wait— gather ’round 


A good cook 


and listen to the words of one who has par- 
taken plentifully and prayerfully of the al- 
chemy of this unholy alliance. 

As I looked back upon my childhood, I al- 
ways thought that I had lived a fairly nor- 
mal and healthful existence insofar as my 
food was concerned. However, since taking 
unto myself the person who has since dominat- 
ed mv kitchen. I am thoroughly convinced 
that I, in my childhood, ate the most unhealth- 
ful and abnormal collations ever concocted. 


Candy, pie, cake and doughnuts. and 
all such combinations frowned upon by 
the present regime of kitchen experts, 


rates Ses om! 


that I must not eat another bite.” 


were 
youth. 


standard articles of diet in my 

Not that they are entirely tabooed 
now, but the joy of conquest is almost entirely 
removed. Formerly, the standard of value, so 
far as an apple pie was concerned, was the size 
of the slice, the quantity of apples, and the 
amount of nutmeg, but now the number of 
vitamines is the criterion of value. Now, in 
eating a piece of cake, instead of the number 
of joy units registered by the taste-buds in the 
tongue, we must know the number of heat 
units in the cake. 


We are now, dear friend, living, and what 
is worse, eating in the age of vitamines and 
calories. And when we have consumed our 
daily allowance of these units devised by the 
scientific cook, we must push back our chairs 
and say, “No, I couldn’t eat another vitamine,” 
or, “The caloric content of the meat is so high 
Really, I 
am fearful that the day is coming when we 
shall gargle our share of vitamines, massage 
our tongues with the required amount of cal- 
ories, and be ready for our after-dinner cigar. 

My wife insists that my dyspepsia is due to 
the unhealthful foods served me in my child- 
hood. Latent dyspepsia, she says, comes late 
She says that I married her just in 
time and that when she took my appetite in 
hand I was really at death’s door but that 
scientific cooking will pull me through. 

So, I am growing weaker daily. It is 
harder to concentrate my thoughts. As 
my rations become more balanced, I am be- 
coming more unbalanced. I am troubled with 
occasional spells of dizziness. I may live 
through it. I hope so. But science is a won- 
derful thing and all its death-dealing discov- 
eries are not used in warfare. 
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Correspondence 


F we had any doubt about the acceptableness of a 

graduates’ publication from Millikin, the scores of 
congratulatory notes from the very four corners, 
responding to the special introductory December 
number, early brushed aside any such misgivings. 
We are printing here extracts from a few of the 
more impersonal and typical letters. It is our de- 
sire, however, to make these Correspondence col- 
umns more and more a department of readers’ 
opinion confined not necessarily but preferably to 
matter in The Journal. Nor need such opinion al- 
ways to be in agreement with The Journal’s own 
position to be acceptable. H. D. L.’s comments in the 
December issue were quite the most stimulating it 
has been our pleasure recently to receive. 

Our policy is fluid not fixed. And you would be 
surprised at the number, and the diversity, if not 
real perversity, of the pigeon-holes your staff rep- 
resents. And bless you all, these pigeon-holes lead 
not invariably to the classic editorial wastebasket; 
but in these earlier, unsophisticated issues at least, 
they reach straight to a new paragraph in our style 
book, or to an additional editorial expression, or to 
a new “Sine Qua Non,” or to a whole new depart- 
ment, or best of all, and not altogether unutilized 
to date, a new editor summoned to the staff! In 
witness whereof we confidently cite you to the new 
features of this issue. 

And finally, a thousand thanks to you other cor- 
respondents, you of the friendly, appreciative “bless 
your old soul” notes, who cheered us and stimulated 
us even if you did, grandfather-like, perceive a 
regular ‘‘Daniel come to judgment” in our very 
first “piece” before the public. 


“The Approach Is Excellent” 


Editors: 

When the writer of these lines was an under- 
graduate (those golden days before the graduation 
of the Very Best Class) we were wont to hail each 
other and every improvement in the university as 
the beginning of a New Epoch! In a sense there 
was cause, for Millikin was much smaller then in 
attendance, in resources, in buildings, and especially 
in history, than to-day. 

It is by reason of this increased historical back- 
ground, or past, that The Alumni Journal has been 
born. To me The Journal does indeed stand for a 
new and true epoch in the history of Millikin. It is 
a concrete announcement to the world at large 
and more especially to those interested in the uni- 
versity, that there are a sufficient number of alumni 
to form a distinct and influential group—moreover 
a group with a voice. 

And such a voice! I have not seen anywhere a 


journal of the same kind so dignified and substan- 
tial in make-up. As a salesman would say, “The 
approach is excellent.’ Mechanically there is noth- 
ing left to wish for. 

Remains then the subject matter. It is too early 
in the game, I think, to dwell on particular contri- 
butions in the few numbers already issued. Suffice 
it to say that they were, most of them, worthy. In 
the future I look forward to more space devoted to 
the familiar essay, the short but pointed comment on 
persons and things. As time goes on some of us will 
look for the easy reminiscences of other days. Would 
it be impertinent to suggest that some way be devis- 
ed for undergraduates to have a niche amidst the 
columns (rotten pun) of our Journal? 

At any rate (figuratively speaking) The Alumni 
Journal is sure of one interested reader. I want to 
congratulate the originators of this splendid pro- 
ject. They have done more for Millikin University 
and its alumni than most of us can realize. 

Oneida, New York. Daniel Gray. 


Troubles of the Editors 


Editors: 

You make me positively tired. I enjoyed the 
latest Alumni Journal, but your assignment made 
me wish the next one would never see the light 
of day. Your assignment was impossible because— 
1. It requires a genius. 2. I am not such an animal. 

I have started several times to write for your 
sheet, but each time gave it up. To-night in despera- 
tion, I have typed a couple of things that would 
never be published if I were editing the paper, simply 
because they are no good. If you dispute my word 
you want to do it silently. I will tolerate no con- 
tradiction that comes to my attention. Although 
your assignment was wonderfully specific yet it 
was also too general. Hence you are not getting 
what you wanted. It may be that I will have a 
longer article in the course of a few days. If it ar- 
rives within three days of this it will be forthcom- 
ing. Otherwise not. 'My advice is not to use it in 
either case. No feelings will be hurt by the omis- 
sion. 

Kindly accept my resignation from the staff. I 
do not care to be associated with people who prom- 
ise to write something other than a layout of work 
but never do. I acknowledge return of check. It 
would be a good policy to keep all money received, 
however, if necessary even extending the date of 
expiration on subscription of forwarder. 

Belt, Montana. Leo C. Graybill. 


Wants More Personals 


Editors: 
Wish I had a husband or a typewriter to dictate 


to, T’d tell it to tell your Journal to omit all ex~ 


\ 
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traneous matters, such as one can read in any tire- 
somely high-brow magazine, and get down to real 
alumni news. ‘Tell all there is to tell about Millikin. 
Then give lots of items about alumni. That ought 
to use up more’n forty pages. 


Oak Park, Illinois. Flora E. Ross. 


Mrs. A. W. Hawkins Nominated 


Editors: 

With the utmost confidence the writer bespeaks 
success for your efforts as brought to my attention 
in the form of your December complimentary copy. 
Nothing would please me more than, with the as- 
sistance of the bleachers, to lead in an Alla-Rah! 
that would prove my feelings. 

I refrain from further comments on The Journal, 
since to me it speaks for itself, but on reading your 
correspondence from the ranks of the undergrad- 
uate, University of Chicago, signed H. D. L., I am 
reminded of a footnote in the 1907 Millidek, if my 
memory serves me true, applying to an illustrious 
member of our class, to-wit: “Astounded by the ex- 
uberance of his own verbosity;” but through this 
mental process there comes to me a picture which 
for want of a better term, shall we call it a reces- 
sional to your “Sine Qua Non—Reverend A. W. 
Hawkins.” 

If my information is correct to date, the only de- 
scendants of the Reverend A. W. Hawkins consist 
of three fatherless grandchildren residing in Deca- 
tur, and the mother finds it no small task to pro- 
vide for them the necessities of life even to the ex- 
tent of donning overalls in a munitions factory, a 
noble effort comparable to that of Reverend Mr. 
Hawkins in making the life of Millikin possible. 

Is the picture complete? Or will the painter re- 
turn and complete his work in a memorial to the 
Reverend A. W. Hawkins, not in the form of a 
cold gray stone, ‘but in the form of a fund to 
brighten the future of these little ones and to 
lighten the load of this proud mother who would 
resent such a stiggestion except as made in true 
memory of our benefactor. 

Quoting from page 18 of The Journal—“Millikin 
alumni are glad to acknowledge a debt,’”—the writer 
would be mighty proud to join with the “Increas- 
ingly more than four thousand” in creating a monu- 
ment to Reverend Mr. Hawkins, made up of possibly 
insignificant amounts from individuals culminating 
into a worthy memorial. 

The writer is tempted to respond to your “A 
Want Ad—To help the Doctor secure a water sys- 
tem for the town” since my present vocation is al- 
most wholly within the realm of water systems. 
But not being an artist on the trombone it would, 
perhaps, be more modest of me to decline; how- 


ever, if tooting one’s own horn will suffice, I might 
qualify, for the result of my bold, bad advances to 
the boss, and to our clients, is summarized in the 
available Dollar enclosed herewith indicating my 
appreciation of your efforts. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Ellis E. Bankson. 


More Trials of the Editors 


Editors: 

It’s like this: When I got your esteemed com- 
munication requesting everything on the Christmas 
tree for your Conscientious Copy, I duly aimed at 
compliance,—in sufficient degree at least, to avoid 
a public blackball in the next issue. 

But when I filed the day of dread, I somehow 
got it down as March 1 as the desirable time 
and March 15 as the last call. Don’t ask me how 
I “done” it. I don’t know. Furthermore, I con- 
tinued in that comfortable belief until I got that 
blooming little subscription dun the other day, 
smugly announcing that the next issue would be 
forthcoming on March 15. That sounded fishy, so 
I rared to your shy little missive and got a shock. 

After all this graceful eulogy by way of observ- 
ing the anniversary, I ought in truth to add that I 
hadn’t produced anything worth printing in the 
Atlantic, let alone anything fit for us. Editorials 
just won’t come, gentlemen. I’m hopeless there. 
Neither will pointed paragraphs. The best I could 
draw forth from the Pierian spring was an essay— 
one of those collapsible cerebrations—and a bit of 
draggled verse. I was strongly meditating a last 
minute review of “The American Credo” as a chef 
d’ouevre. 

Well now, wouldn’t you rather have nothing than 
stuff so “plum gentle,” as my dear cowboy pupils 
say? All the time I could picture you receiving 
that other junk with the fit editorial disdain for 
inept contributions. 

When I survey all the pains you took to tell me 
what was wanted, I am doubly abased, I confess, 
and I know that you will never forgive me. Anyway 
I send my undying regard and a subscription check, 
both for the “Joinal.” 

P. S.: I do like the sheet. I didn’t approve of 
the letter of condescension written last time by the 
young sprig in the U. of Chicago, but the Parker 
review more than took the taste out of my mouth. 
Mitchell, South Dakota. Fay Fisher. 


Professor W. C. Stevenson Nominated 


Editors: 

May I make a suggestion? We who are among 
the “old folks” of the school remember the early 
days of the struggle in finding the different “first 
heads” for the departments. So may I ask that 
sometime in “Sine Qua Non” you will speak of 
Professor W. C. Stevenson, who organized the De- 
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partment of Commerce and Finance? You will find 
a splendid tribute to him in the Millidek for 1910. 
Paris, Illinois. Edna L. Strader Adams. 


A Glimpse of the Parkers © 
Editors: 

Letters from the editorial office of The Alumni 
Journal are always interesting, but no recent letter 
has so overwhelmed me as yours of February 27th. 
The report of my personal knowledge of the Park- 
ers is, I fear, much exaggerated. 

Like many others of the casual reading public, 
I followed the “American Idyll” as it came out in 
the “Atlantic Monthly,” and like a smaller group 
found it doubly interesting because it was written 
by a woman whom I had met, about her husband 
whom I had also met, and part of the setting was 
Seattle and the campus of the University of Wash- 
ington, where I had taught. 

I wish that I had really known the Parkers well 
enough to have added “I knew them” to that very 
capable article in the December Journal. But it 
wasn’t until after I had read the “American Idyll” 
that I realized how much I had missed in not really 
knowing the Parkers. 

I met them casually on the campus sometime in 
the fall or early winter of that hectic year, 1917. 
During that winter I saw them going to their nine 
o’clock classes together “arm in arm, rain or shine.” 
I also “dined at Blancs;” I heard the campus gossip 
that Mrs. Parker even attended her husband’s lec- 
tures and ran into his office between classes; I even 
have an acquaintance who “knew them in Berlin;” 
but I was never one of that spellbound group which 
listened to Carl Parker’s stories, and I never saw 
the boys or the “June-bug.” 

I did know that Dr. Parker was called from the 
campus for conferences and meetings, and it was 
felt that he could handle the labor situation of the 
Northwest better than anyone else. It seemed that 
he couldn’t be spared. It was incredible, too, to 
think of him as dead. 

You see what a slender thread I have on which 
to hang my personal recollections of the Parkers. 
They have left me, however a vivid and interest- 
ing impression, or rather two such impressions: 
they were absolutely normal; and they were com- 
pletely alive. 


Austin, Texas. Margaret Hessler. 


From the Side of the Road 


Editors: 

I swan you all are most too bright for me. But 
by the time you’ve nursed three kiddies for a couple 
of years, the poesy of intellectual brilliance will be 
pebble-dashed here and there with a suggestion of 
prose. You guys can sit up in your intellectual 


castles and 
“Hurl the cynics’ ban— 
But let me live in my house 
By the side of the road 
And be a friend to man!” 


Argyle, Illinois. Edgar W. Smith 


Likes Magazine Quality of The Journal 


Editors: 

The idea of including so much general informa- 
tion in The Journal makes it fully worth while as 
a current magazine. Of course, we are always in- 
terested’in the personals} and devour them instantly. 
St. Louis, Missouri. Charlotte Baxmeyer. 


Something Besides Mere Form and Name 


Editors: 

I have just spent a Sunday afternoon reading The 
Journal and find that I enjoy it very much, prob- 
ably for the same reason that I like flowers with 
a fragrance, books with real thoughts in them, and 
people with vital personalities——because there is 
something there besides mere form and name. 
Livingston, Montana. Elsie Brawner. 


Doesn’t Care for Present Journal 


Editors: 

As a literary masterpiece, The Alumni Journal 
was a credit, but I do not think it is what an Alumni 
Journal should be. My idea of an Alumni Journal 
is one that gives, not so many literary editorials, 
but more intimate doings of the university and the 
alumni. 

So you see why I have not sent my dollar. I 
take other magazines in order to read literary mas- 
terpieces and do not feel like taking another. I 
have boys’ shoes and the like to buy now. 

Perhaps the majority of the alumni feel just 
the opposite concerning The Journal. I do think 
that a live Alumni Journal can do wonders for a 
college. It surely does help keep the alumni in 
touch with Alma ‘Mater and it is so necessary that 
this be done. I wish the Millikin Alumni Journal 
every success, but personally I do not care for the 
present Journal. 


Washington, Ohio. Lucy Penhallegon Montgomery. 


Heart Warmer 


Editors: 

It was indeed a breath of old-time sunshine and 
warmth to come into a cold office from a central 
Wisconsin blizzard to have The Alumni Journal 
greet me—and I’m sending the proof of its warmth 
to my heart to warm yours. 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. Alta Eloise Irwin. 
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An Answer to H. D. L. 


Editors: 

May I venture on a protest against the letter 
from the “‘mere University of Chicago undergrad- 
uate?’ (And, by the way, one might be pardoned 
for wondering whether H. D. L. is not really a 
nom de plume,—is that right? I was about to sav 
alias, but I bethought me just in time that it has 
a rather criminal implication,—for H. L. Mencken 
or Francis Hackett, or some other of our leading 
literary critics.) And yet, on second thought, I 
think I should like to withdraw that word protest,— 
it’s too strong; what I have in mind is rather a 
remonstrance or a deprecation,—the gentlest word 
that can be found. A very wise man once said that 
a soft answer turneth away wrath, and therefore 
I choose the softest possible word, for I tremble 
to think of encountering the wrath of so formidable 
a person as H. D. L. 

What a relief for those of us who realize that we 
furnish no target for his merciless sharpshooting! 
Not through any special virtue of our own, ‘but simp- 
ly because we did not happen to be within range. 
IT hasten to disavow any claim to superior know- 
Iedge. Heaven forbid! No, I have not a doubt as 
to the correctness of all his conclusions; but my 
complaint was simply this: that at one fell swoop 
(trite, of course; pardon me) he robbed me of my 
complacent pride in that first number of The Jour- 
nal. Really, I had thought that first number an 
achievement to be proud of. I admit the fact with 
shame, and now, after having read the letter of H. 
D. L., I wonder how I could ever have thought so. 
Platitudinous, he says; yes, of course; but common 
folks will be that way, and the world is made 
up of common folks, even the world of college 
graduates. Strike the platitudes from the English 
language, and the great majority of us would be 
rendered dumb. 

I plead guilty to the charge of obscurantism. Yes, 
I frankly admit that there are times and places when 
it seems to me that Pope was right, 

“When ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 
and that’s the way I feel about that first number 
of The Journal. And these Shavian intellects that 
pierce all shams and camouflage with their hard 
brilliance are no doubt a valuable asset to the world, 
but—but they’re such uncomfortable people to have 
around. 


Champaign, Illinois. EA, 


Prefers Articles Signed 


Editors: 
The Journal is splendid. Just the thing that Mil- 


likin alumni have needed for a long time, and its 
appearance marks the fact that the university is 
growing in age and the alumni in numbers and that 
both are becoming more solidly established. I think, 
however, that The Journal would gain by signing 
all its articles except those that are specifically ed- 
itorials. An article means much more to me if I 
know who wrote it, especially if I am acquainted 
with the author. I am also heartily in favor of 
the thoughts expressed in the article, “The Hon- 
ored Professor.” For many of us, the faculty at 
J. 'M. U. is now largely made up of strangers. I for 
one should like to know where the former members 
of the faculty now are. I am sure that I should 
find that some of my old friends are near Boston and 
it would be a pleasure to see them again. 

Newton, Massachusetts. H. Gary Hudson. 


Judge Whitfield Nominated 


I have read with interest the valuable accounts 
you have given concerning trustees and others who 
have been prominent in the life of the university. 
A man who has meant much to Millikin is about to 
retire from public life. I refer to Circuit Judge 
Whitfield, who has fearlessly and unselfishly looked 
after the interests of the university. Might not The 
Journal give him a good write-up, too, to show that 
the alumni appreciate the work of the judge? 
Urbana, Illinois. Ralph S. Bauer. 


Millikin Atmosphere in Haiti 


Editors: 

Your December copy of The Journal found its 
way unhindered through the mazes of postal bags 
until it reached this remote country of Haiti, and 
finally my office. The sight of the old university 
Seal was a pleasant one, and I hope to receive The 
Journal regularly in the future. It brought back the 
Millikin “atmosphere” I have missed so long. 

Port Au Prince, Haiti. Harry M. Peterson. 


“A Word to the Wise” from Dr. Hessler 


Editors: 

I’m glad that the “American Idyll” has “found” 
so many of the college and the alumni. My only 
comment would be that the many good unmar- 
ried people I know should “go and do likewise,” 
and live one of the idyllic lives Mrs. Parker declares 
is possible for mortals. Her story is a maddening 
disappointment if it is only an, isolated phenomenon 
she describes. We read the book during the holi- 
days. Pe 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. John C, Hessler, 
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Alumni Notes 


Daniel Gray 713 


{) ANIEL GRAY, ’13, one of the younger sons of 
Millikin among those who are already making names 
for themselves in the larger world outside the col- 
lege, is yet one of whom his alma mater has reason 
to be proud. Gray, as research chemist for the 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., manufacturers 
of Community silver and of many other products 
with which the average person does not become 
familiar through three-times-a-day contact, is do- 
ing the sort of work that is the dream of every 
young man who enrolls for a course in chemical 
engineering or in one of the similar fields. It is 
the creative work, leading over untrod paths, in 
which lies the great romance of modern industry. 

Old Diogenes, as he used to sign himself in the 
days when he was a brilliant if somewhat irrespons- 
ible contributor to The Decaturian, wasted four 
years after his graduation in school work, serving 
as superintendent in Greenville, Illinois, and Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming. He was either a good schoolmaster 
or a good politician, the efforts of the wild western 
community to retain his services would indicate, 
but in education he did not find himself. 
not his own, his real field. 


It was 


}{E came into his own during the war when, shortly 
after becoming an employe of the Oneida concern, 
the Government called, for a method of plating with 
lead the inside surfaces of 75 millimeter shells in 
order that they might be used to hold the liquefied 
poison gases destined for the Germans. The pow- 
erful poisons developed by the Government ate 
through plain steel shells as splattered sulphuric acid 
used to go through our lab coats up in Dr. Hessler’s 
old precincts. The same quality that made lead de- 
sirable for lining the shells, its chemical inertness, 
made it most difficult of metals to plate by known 
methods. The problem was solved, however, in 
the Oneida laboratories and Gray, who made him- 
self one of the foremost authorities in the United 
States on lead plating, had much to do with the 
accomplishment. 

His research since then has been rewarded with 
even greater successes, one of his discoveries alone 
resulting in a saving for his employers of more 
than $100,000 annually, and he has been credited 
with several which have brought about revolutionary 
improvements in the processes of the silverware 
plants. One of the most interesting of his accomp- 
lishments, to industrial chemists, was the perfection 
of a method for simultaneous electro-plating of two 
metals. By this method he made it commercially 
practicable to plate both zinc and copper upon an 
article at the same time, the deposit consisting of 
the alloy of those metals, or brass. Other combi- 


nations of metals, as silver and nickel, he found, 
could be used in the same manner. 


HE has been supplementing his knowledge of 
chemistry during the last three years with intensive 
study of metalurgy and photo-micrography, pro- 
ficiency in which has made possible some of his 
discoveries. His employers have showed their ap- 
preciation of his success by setting him free to de- 
vote all of his energies to research in new fields, 
and by repeatedly increasing his salary until now 
it is one a college president might envy. 

Professional studies, absorbing as they are, 
have not usurped all of his thought. He has become 
something of a chess shark, most of the time car- 
rying on games by correspondence with well-known 
players in New York. He still writes verse, and 
has been making marked improvement in that field, 
and finds time occasionally for ventures in other 
literary forms. The golf links claim him every 
seasonable afternoon. This diversity of interests, 
including creative and financial success in his own 
business, the ability to keep abreast of the times 
in literature and to indulge his hobbies, makes his 
career, as it seems to his friends at least, almost 
the ideal of the American college man, too infre- 
quently realized. 


MARGUERITE SHAFER, ’18, now Mrs. J. J. 
Sharon, is studying for her ‘Master’s Degree in Wel- 
lesley College, while her husband is completing his 
law course at Harvard. 

LOUISE FOSTER, 718, is studying law in the 
George Washington Law School, of Washington, 
DC. 

ARMINDA JONES, 718, is studying in Moody 
Bible Institute, in Chicago. After completing her 
course, she plans to go to South Africa as a mis- 
sionary. 

CAROLYN BEAN, ’18 is leaving the Occupa- 
tional Therapy Work at Fort Sheridan to go into 
U. S. Public Health work, which is practically the 
same, only that it deals with former service people 
in big city hospitals instead of with those at the 
fort. 

CLARENCE COX, ’18, has gone into business 
with his father, at Marion, Illinois. 

OLIVE HANDSHY, ’18, is living at 4103 West 
Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 

BEULAH PELTON, ’18, is passing the winter 
in her home in Decatur. 

JESSIE LICHTENBERGER, ’07, writes that she 
is enjoying her work in Broadway high school, of 
Seattle, Washington. The high school has an en- 
rollment of 2,300 day students and more than 3,000 
night school students. 

MARY PRESTLEY, ’14, is teaching Spanish and 
French in the Huerfano County high school, in 
Walsenburg, Colorado. 

ALICE HICKS, ’14, is engaged in private nurs- 
ing in Decatur this winter. 
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WESLEY BONE, ’10, is farming eight miles south 
of Petersburg, Illinois. 

EDWARD ROSS, 710, is an active member of 
the Millikin Alumni Association of New York City. 
The December meeting of the association was held 
in his home. Mr. George T. Byrne is president of 
the New York chapter. Mr. Ross reports that Mil- 
likin graduates in New York City are succeeding 
in their work, and are also keenly interested in the 
association. 

MARGUERITE VOTAW, ’11, is school nurse 
at Mattoon Illinois. After graduation from the 
Horace Reed Hospital in Chicago, she lived over- 
seas aS an army nurse for two years. Upon re- 
turning home she worked in Chicago until she took 
the position in Mattoon this fall. 

ALICE HENDERSON, 711, who has taught for 
several years in the high schood at Fort Collins, 
Colorado, is passing the winter in Decatur with her 
mother. Since February she has been teaching Eng- 
lish in the Decatur high school. During the autumn 
Miss Henderson and her mother visited in the East. 

ALTA IRWIN, ’14, writes that “it was indeed a 
breath of old-time sunshine and warmth to come into 
a cold office from a Central Wisconsin blizzard, to 
have The Alumni Journal greet me.” Miss Irwin 
is having a very busy winter, especially with late or 
snowbound trains, getting around the county for 
which she is the General Secretary of the Y. W. C. 
A., but it has also been a very full and happy year 
for her. She invites all of the Millikin alumni to at- 
tend her big County Association meeting in May, 
when the roads are open. 

RAY JENNEY, ’15, pastor of the Faith Presby- 
terian Church, located at 359 West Forty-eighth 
Street, New York City, is leader of a modern, pro- 
gressive church. Mr. Jenney has the help of an as- 
sistant minister, a house worker, a physical director, 
and a young people’s worker. 

SAM TENISON, 714, is instructor of physical 
education in the California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, California. 

EDNA DAVIS, ’15, writes copy in the advertis- 
ing department of the Grand Leader store, in St. 
Louis. 

GARY HUDSON, ’09, Master in the Country Day 
School for Boys of Boston, at Newton, Massachu- 
setts, was appointed last June by the College En- 
trance Examination Board, in New York City, one 
of the representatives of the preparatory schools 
to grade examination papers. These papers come 
from students all over the United States who are 
taking examinations for entrance to college. This 
fall he read a paper on methods in the teaching of 
history before the history section of the Private 
Schools Association of Boston. Mr. Hudson has 
charge of the Latin and History departments of 
the Country Day School, and teaches the advanced 
classes in these subjects, 
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ESTHER LOU BERGEN, ’13, is a graduate stu- 
dent in the University of Illinois library school. 


LOIS BROWNE, ’12, is an instructor in the West- 
ern Illinois State Normal School at Macomb, IIli- 
nois. 


MARGARET BROWNE, ’20, is Librarian at the 
Southern Illinois State Normal, Carbondale, Illinois. 


PAUL CANNON, ’15, is Professor of Bacteriol- 
ogy in the University of Mississippi. 


HOPE FINFROCK, ’07, is in Houston Heights, 
Texas, teaching Spanish in the junior high school. 


MARGUERITE ROOKE, ’16, is teaching house- 
hold arts in the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School, Charleston, Illinois. 

LOUISE STEVENSON, ’10, is now located in 
St. Louis. She is dietician for the department of 
public welfare for the city of St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at the City Hospital. 

ANNE STOWELL, ’15, is well pleased with her 
position as Supervisor of Domestic Science in the 
high school at Sandusky, Ohio. The equipment 
of her department, which is unusually complete, in- 
cludes a practice house. 

WILBUR ELLISON, ’16, and his family have 
located in Decatur. He is accountant for the Wal- 
rus Manufacturing Company. 

BERTIE BUCK, ’11, is Chief Engineer for the 
Great Southern Lumber Company and Bogalusa 
Paper Company, Bogalusa, Louisiana. 

MARY LOUISE ELDER, ’09, is secretary to the 
high school visitor, at Urbana, Illinois. Her home 
address is 306 S. Lincoln Ave., Urbana, Illinois. 

HARVEY A. WOOD, 712, is Engineer for the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
His home address is 4722 N. Spaulding Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

WALTER ISAACS, ’09, is studying art in Paris. 
His address is Hotel des Grands Hommes, Place du 
Pantheon, Paris, France. 

FRANK HOUGHTON, ’15, is now practicing law 
in Lake Preston, South Dakota. After graduation 
from Millikin Mr. Houghton studied law in the 
University of Michigan. 

SYBIL KYLE, ’20, is now a nurse in the X-Ray 
department of the Battle Creek Sanitarium of Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan. 

HALVOR LEEK, ’20, is the ‘Millikin scholar in 
the political science department of the graduate 
school of the University of Illinois. 

HARRY LONG, ’19, is athletic director of the 
Prairie View State Normal and Industrial School 
Prairie View, Texas. 

ELIZABETH BRISCOE, ’16, is teaching mathe- 
matics in Champaign high school. 

DORIS IRWIN, ’16, is teaching Latin in the 
high school at Mackinaw, Illinois. 

CAMILLA’ LAWS, ’20, is teaching Domestic 
Science in the high school of Rochester: Indiana, 
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THERE is a world of room for speculation in 
the remark of the University of Illinois econ- 
omist, Professor Ernest L. Bogart, to the ef- 
fect that Millikin ought to be located in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, and that the University of [li- 
nois really belonged in Decatur. 


FRANK TANNENBAUM, an I. W. W. agi- 
tator and mob leader of eight or nine years 
ago in New York City, was graduated with 
Phi Beta Kappa honors in June by Columbia 
University. What is all this modern rot about 
“radicals” being those who go to the “root of 
things?” 


POSITIVELY the wickedest consequence of 
these days of unrestricted taxation we have 
come across is the experience of that wealthy 
Christian gentleman who after the government 
extracts 60 per cent of his income “actually is 
obliged to borrow at the banks for his Chris- 
tian giving!” 


THE Dempsey-Carpentier battle now belongs 
to the everlasting ages. A knockout in the first 
ninety minutes of the fourth round determined 
the winner. The little matter of explaining 
just what was won still remains. 


JOHN WANAMAKER is reported as saying 
recently in an address before a Salvation Army 
meeting in New York City that “People should 
keep only enough to live on comfortably.” 
There you have it, a merchant’s noble purpose. 
And right nobly have the merchants made us 
live it! 


GEORGES CARPENTIER has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. His innermost self has 
been displayed to some thousands of people 


and the roar of approval has reached the sky. 
A man and a dead game sport. One might 
think that such gameness is exceptional. Gentle 
reader it is not—it is simply visible. Carpen- 
tier met a challenge of the physical, you meet 
challenges of the mental and spiritual. If you 
win there will be no fanfare of trumpets, no 
reverberating praises. If you lose you will 
not be pictured as fallen and broken before 
the eyes of millions, your ailments will not be 
the subject of heated discussion, in fact you 
may readily believe that no one will be con- 
cerned. No one but yourself. 


VICE-PRESIDENT COOLIDGE has com- 
pared President Harding to William McKin- 
ley. Colonel Harvey has likened him to George 
Washington. With his claim to distinction 
thus settled, the way is now open for the Presi- 
dent to acquire a personality really of his own. 


JHE perennial emphasis on the value and 
glory of “working one’s way through college” 
is with us again. The college prospect in the 
full flush of health is told that the way of the 
working student leads straight to distinction. 
But really aren’t we fooling ourselves and 
these lads? The working student’s lot is a han- 
dicap race and he will never realize it so keen- 
ly as when he finds that the culture materials 
he lacks simply don’t come via mop pushing, 
window washing, and waiting on tables. To 
hold differently is to believe that a tired out 
workhorse has an even chance alongside a 
carefully nurtured racer. 


MILLIKIN isn’t the only pebble on the 
beach. Princeton University ended the year 
with a deficit of $213,000.00, or $57.29 a day. 


6 THE 


“Let us be an example of disinterestedness, altruism, 
and brotherly love; let us assume the moral leader- 
ship of the world,” pleaded Henry Morgenthau, former 
ambassador to Turkey, at the Harvard union. Old 
stuff, old hat! Us for ourselves, nix on idealism, is 
the watchword of today.’”—Lowell ‘Courier Citizen.” 


MORE truth than humor in that. Fashions 
in national morality have undergone a tremen- 
dous change in the last three years. Time 
was when we used to talk about the war to 
end war, making the world safe for democracy, 
and so forth; and there was no cant in the 
phrases when they were used, for we were in 
earnest about them, and the distinguishing 
feature about cant or hypocrisy is the lack of 
sincerity. We seemed almost on the verge of 
doing what the sceptics have long scoffed at,— 
namely, trying a little practical Christianity in 
our international relations, to see how it would 
work. But now Dame Fashion has decreed a 
change, and the public man who advocates any 
foreign policy which does not promise to bring 
in a substantial profit, is as conspicuous a tar- 
get for ridicule as if he appeared on the street 
in silk stockings and knee breeches, a cocked 
hat and a powdered wig. Idealism, indeed! It 
may live on with a few impractical old fogies, 
but this workaday world, full of hard realities, 
prides itself on its hard-headedness, and vows 
it will not soon again be led astray by addle- 
pated dreamers. 


EVEN the wisest of men find it necessary, at 
times, to change their minds. Colonel Harvey, 
for instance. In considering his recent epoch- 
making speech in England in which he definite- 
ly repudiated all sentimental bosh about our 
war motives and declared we got into it to 
save our own skins, etc., etc., it is interesting 
to note that the same gentleman sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson more than four years ago, on the 
occasion of the latter’s highly idealistic mes- 
sage to Congress advocating a declaration of 
war, the following telegram: “A great message 
of patriotism, evidencing masterful leadership 
based upon mutual faith of the President in 
his country and of the country in its President. 
I was confident as one could be, but even so, 
I was not prepared for so splendid a realiza- 
tion. For the nation it is glorious, for patriots 
inspiring, for the President, noble.” It is evi- 
dent that in the interim Colonel Harvey has 
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seen a great light; surely all loyal, patriotic 
citizens will think the more highly of him for 
his noble and courageous right-about-face, re- 
cently effected. We all make mistakes at one 
time or another, but not all of us acknowledge 
them so manfully nor strive so zealously to 
make amends as Colonel Harvey. 


‘‘A cheese sandwich, a cold piece of pie, and a cup 
of coffee, all swallowed whole, represent’ the lunch of 
thousands of business men and women, 

“This method in eating is certain to result in some 
slight form of indigestion. 

“The routine use of Beeman’s Original Pepsin Gum 
ten minutes after each meal will go a long way toward 
correcting the faulty mastication of a meal.’’—Adver- 
tisement. 


HOW typical of the great American people! 
We are an energetic people, living the glorified 
strenuous life, bolting our meals and making 
a dash for the office; what time have we busy 
people for dawdling over a meal or worrying 
about our digestion? Especially when some 
enterprising firm has invented a time-saving 
device like chewing gum to take care of our 
mutinous inwards? Hence the prosperity of 
the patent medicine business in this country. 
Our characteristic impatience calls for quick 
results, and so we are constantly casting about 
for a panacea, rather than carefully diagnosing 
the situation and acting accordingly. Cure, 
rather than prevention, seems to be what we 
desire for our social, industrial, and political 
evils; objective application, rather than sub- 
jective reconstitution; miraculous readjust- 
ment, through legislative laying on of hands, 
rather than a change of heart through educa- 
tion, 


THE American labor union movement has 
recently undertaken the organization of a spe- 
cial college to meet, the needs of working men 
and women, to be located at Katonah, New 
York. The statement announcing the move 
declares the purpose of the move to be the 
“liberal education of the laboring people” in 
a way that cannot be accomplished in the ex- 
isting colleges and universities. It goes on to 
state that the present system, being based on 
special privilege, has resulted in a professor- 
ial frame of mind which cannot present social, 
industrial, and economic problems in an un- 
biased light. This comment is interesting, 
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coming as it does at a time when certain forces 
in the country are making a determined attack 
on the colleges for their supposed radicalism 
and anti-capitalism. Indeed, it gives one a 
rather comforting sense about the position 
of the colleges from one standpoint, for if both 
sides to the controversy attack their stand, the 
chances are they are not so very far wrong. 
But certainly it is unfortunate that a separate 
venture should be started by labor in order to 
correct the situation, for it is a move in the 
direction of class education, and the democra- 
tic contact which American institutions so 
pride themselves on would be lost. And though 
the purpose of the new college is to present 
problems in an impartial light,—the statement 
definitely declares that it is not to be a propa- 
gandist institution,—yet it is hard to see how, 
being founded under such auspices, it can really 
be impartial. Is it not better, provided right 
conditions can be maintained, that all classes, 
from wealth to poverty, should secure an edu- 
cation at the same source, and thus exchange 
viewpoints and come to a more sympathetic 
appreciation and understanding of each other? 
We must at all events, however, preserve our 
much-vaunted academic freedom. Indeed, an 
ideal college faculty should have both radical 
and conservative elements fully represented, 
so that the student may have both sides pre- 
sented to him. That institution which is 
matked by either radical or conservative can 
scarcely avoid being propagandist. 


T HE appointment of Leonard Wood to the 
administrative leadership of the University of 
Pennsylvania should bring much relief and 
satisfaction to those patriotic citizens through- 
out the land who have been filled with deep 
concern at the alarming encroachments of 
radicalism and bolshevism in the colleges and 
universities. It is, of course, announced that 
the General is to be in charge of the business 
administration of the institution, but surely the 
situation justifies us in hoping that the General, 
accustomed as ‘he is to ‘the unquestioning 
obedience of his inferiors, will not tolerate 
any nonsense about academic freedom nor al- 
low any irresponsible professors or lower of- 


ficers of instruction to suggest any changes in 
or voice any criticism of this best of all pos- 
sible governments. The prime purpose of our 
educational institutions should be to inculcate ~ 
the flame of patriotism within the breasts of 
our youth, (“The Army and Navy forever,” in 
the words of the good old song) but many of 
our so-called liberal college professors do not 
hesitate to cast doubt on the divine origin of 
the Constitution, nor to spread the insidious 
propaganda of internationalism. Let us deal 
with the exponents of Socialism and radicalism 
without gloves, and thus preserve inviolate 
the traditions handed down to us by our fath- 
ers. The Constitution is like the old time 
religion,—’twas good enough for our fathers, 
and it’s good enough for us. Let us welcome, 
then, the presence in our educational institu- 
tions of such men as Major General Leonard 
Wood, for they will know how to deal in no 
uncertain terms with such a situation as has 
arisen, nor will they be bothered by any qualms 
of conscience about liberty of opinion, or such- 
like nonsense. The soldier’s first duty is to 
obey,—not to think; let us hope that a touch 
of Prussian discipline may bring about salutary 
results among our highly individualistic and 
independent professorial class. 


FORMER Senator Albert J. Beveridge of In- 
diana, commenting on the widespread alarm 
about radicalism in the country, hit the nail 
on the head when he declared that the real 
danger was that the great majority of mod- 
erate, well-to-do Americans are spending their 
time trivially or foolishly, while the so-called 
radicals are thinking, talking, and writing 
about institutions, principles, and government. 
Thought is a form of energy which can be over- 
come by no other form, such as physical viol- 
ence; it can be overcome only by thought 
which is truer, more logical. It will do us no 
good to rant about the wilfulness and destruc- 
tiveness of the so-called radicals; we must 
make a thorough study of what they are talk- 
ing and writing about, and then refute them 
on the basis of our studies; and if we cannot 
make an adeqftate reply to their arguments, 
then it stands to reason that we, as logical 
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beings, should be willing to adopt their pro- 
posals. But rant and raving and reviling and 
prison sentences and deportation and even ex- 
ecutions, if we were to go as far as that, will 
never scotch a movement whose essential basis 
is intellectual. These are mere truisms, of 
course, but our governments, federal or state, 
do not seem to be convinced of their truth. 
Reverting again to the statement of Mr. Beve- 
ridge, were one maliciously minded, he might 
ask whether it simply happens that the radi- 
cals think about serious matters; might it not 
be that those who do think about serious mat- 
ters are radicals? 


Tackling a Bogy 


NATIONALLY known educator has 

been widely quoted recently as saying 
that since no civilization has ever been able 
to educate all its people, it follows that free 
education for all the people of the United 
States is an impossibility. 

His point was, that the weeding out process, 
so far as the enrollment of secondary schools 
and colleges is concerned, is fast becoming an 
economic necessity. Superior intelligence is to 
be the admission requirement to the opportun- 
ities of the college, and the consuming desire 
of the less favored plodder to become the best 
that is in him will not be reckoned in the new 
category of selection. 

Considered absolutely, with the evidences of 
already financially cramped elementay schools 
all about us, one is inclined at first to accept 
the reasonableness of his conclusion. But not 
unlike a great many of those economic bogies 
which men who ought to know better regular- 
lv call in to obstruct the vision of new worlds 
and things, his pronouncement is pitifully in- 
significant when studied relatively. In other 
words, former Commissioner Claxton reports 
that the United States spent more for non-es- 
sentials in one year, 1920, than for all education, 
public and private, in the last 300 vears. 


Luxuries vs. Education 


PROPOS of the foregoing, the following 
additional facts from the Commissioner’s 
report ought to shatter any economic illusions 


which possibly may prevail among even some 
of the wiser of us. Indeed, in the great free 
world of thinking about the possibilities of re- 
directed spending suggested by these facts, the 
frantic efforts of legislators to pare educational 
appropriations in the interest of “economy” will 
seem about as profound as a peanut rattling 
about in the crater of Vesuvius. 

The facts: 

Face powder and perfumes cost more in 1920 
than all the elementary and high schools. 
Jewelry twenty times more than all the col- 
leges and universities. 

Chewing gum as much as all higher educa- 
tion and soft drinks more than two and a 
half times as much. 

Cigarettes twice the salaries of all the teach- 
in the elementary and high schools. 

Cigars and cigarettes together $300,000,000.- 
00 more than the total cost of education in 
the United States. 

If in some moment of high enthusiasm and 
patriotic devotion, just the people who use to- 
bacco had agreed among themselves to smoke 
two cigarettes instead of three, two cigars in- 
stead of three, take two “chaws” instead of 
three, the money thus saved for the year would 


have made possible an actual increase of 120 


_ per cent in the salaries of teachers in schools 


of all grades, public and private, in the United 
States. 

Were this same spirt of devotion to take hold 
of all of us to the extent of a cut of just one- 
third in non-essentials, the money saved in 
one vear would yield every college in the Unit- 
ed States five times the most extravagant fig- 
ure each is setting as actual endowment needs, 
with enough left over to build three times the 
present number of colleges, to endow them lib- 


erally, and still make possible an increase of 


over 500 per cent in the salaries of all teachers 
in all grades. Even then there would remain 
an unexpended balance for the year of over 
$500,000,000.00. 

From this veritable cloudburst of golden 
manna, Millikin would come into an immediate 
endowment fund of $10,000,000.00, and an em- 
ergencv fund which would give a minimum of 
$10,000.00 a year to each of the sixty men and 
women on the teaching force. 

If but a 33 1-3 per cent cut in the buying of 
non-essentials will do all this in one year, to 


(Continued to Page 13) 


Sunrise on the Tower 


Millikin is a morning enterprise; Four-o’clocks simply won’t be cultivated on the campus, and 


the nightingales avoid it. 
—‘Schoolmaster’s Trunk.” 


LovuIs EDWARD HOLDEN, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
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The President on Different Occasions 


TO THE GRADUATING CLASS, 1921: 


REMEMBER that greatness does not lie in native genius, not in mere intellectuality, not in 
wealth, but in our being in Christ who is able to mould all those raw materials into character. 
That you may have the full power of your life, let me urge upon you the acceptance, obedience, 
and companionship of Jesus Christ. Let His spirit be your spirit, His purpose your purpose, 
His methods your methods, and just so truly as God is God, your life will be a victorious life, 
a blessing to society, an honor to Christ, and the glory of your alma mater. 


TO AN OFFICIAL IN THE PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD WHO COMPLAINED THAT 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGES WERE NOT SENDING OUT MINISTERS: 


BUT my dear Sir, you must bear in mind that we are merely dealing with the raw material which 
your churches back home are sending us. Send us up young men with a vision and zeal for the 
ministry and depend on it they’ll never veer from that course in Millikin. 


TO THE BOARD OF MANAGERS IN ANNUAL REPORT: 


T AE Alumni of an institution of learning are recognized as its greatest asset. The Alumni of 
The James Millikin University are no exception. In view of the ever increasing number of them, 
I recommend that the Alumni association be accorded immediate further recognition by an in- 
creased representation on the Board of Managers. 


TO THE STUDENT BODY IN A CHAPEL ASSEMBLY: 


WITHIN THE sacred precincts of Millikin there hangs the wedding garment of her hospitality. 
It is the priceless symbol of a spiritual enterprise. The faith, aspiration, sacrifices, and devotion of 
the founders of this house are the warp and woof of a garment which materialism or insincer- 
ity must never touch. Back of the symbolism of this garment are the choicest traditions of the 
house whose threshold it protects. Let that responsible head of this house—the Faculty—weigh 
well the precedents they set up to govern the inner chambers. Let the students who enter look 
well to the obligations they assume when they put on the wedding garment of Millikin. 


TO A FAILING STUDENT WHO COMPLAINED OF THE INJUSTICE OF HIS 
EXPULSION FROM THE COLLEGE: 


YOU say you do not see what right the Faculty has to be concerned about your low grades so 
long as you pay for the privilege of making them. Young man, every dollar of tuition re- 
ceived from you must be matched by two which I go out and get from the patrons of this insti- 
tution. Do you think I could look one of these successful people in the eye and ask him to give 
a single penny to match even a thousand dollars of an idler in this college? 


TO THE FACULTY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FALL TERM: 


LET us understand one another at the outset. Our chief immediate business is the scholarly at- 
tainments of this student body. I’m deadly in earnest about this thing. I’ll not tolerate low 
standards in any department an instant after I satisfy myself that they exist. A credit hour in 
this institution calls for a standardized minimum of preparation on the part of its students. Either 
the various departments will govern themselves accordingly or I’ll change the personnel. We'll 
be either a community of scholars or none at all. 


TO THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, JUNE, 1921: 


T HE range and intensity of the collective activities of the alumni of this college are a constant 
source of wonderment to me. The developments of the year just closing for which you are 
responsible are nothing short of remarkable. I have always held that it takes one hundred years 
to produce an alumni association equal financially and otherwise to the growing needs of alma 
mater. The history of our oldest colleges bears this out. But I must say to you that you are 
an aggressive refutation of this idea. 
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President Holden 


OMMENCEMENT morning, June 7, 1921, marked the rounding out of an epoch- 
Cla nine months in the eighteenth academic year of The James Millikin University 


—the first anniversary of the administration of President Louis Edward Holden. For 
those who know the President, it is not necessary to add that the day left that same 
ineffaceable impression of vigor, confidence, and masterfulness which pervaded a simi- 
lar scene one year before, when having announced the completion of the first milli- 
on dollars of endowment, the then new President proceeded to discount and actual- 
ly to lose sight of what had been done in contemplation of the “really worth while 
things that were yet to come.” 


HE year just closed justifies the most extravagant of those first impressions. An 
fl Reitapeden educational executive has dominated the broader processes of the univer- 
sity this year, with the result that a large part of the news and editorial sections of 
this issue are concerned almost wholly with merely recounting innovations and decisive 
accomplishments of the year. And if a deficit of $30,000.00, in spite of an unpre- 
cedented increase in the total university revenues, is really an indication of any- 
thing, be sure that in Millikin this year it stands for thirty thousand dollars worth of 
a college executive’s impatience with any financial limitations which would hamper 
the free expression of a spiritual enterprise. 


T is not the purpose-of this appreciation of President Holden primarily to interpret 

him for the readers of the quarterly. He doesn’t need it. A judicious study of the 
reports of the year’s developments will leave a more sympathetic impression with the 
alumni than a dozen columns of comment on those reports. In other words, President 
Holden in his administration so regularly outstrips what he says, that really to under- 
stand him you must follow his activities rather than his periodic addresses. 


N another column, the President’s remarks on different occasions give special point 

to this comment on his activity. They have that incisive, to-the-point quality of a man 
who is less concerned with formalities than with the business in hand. I'am not so sure 
but that herein lies a source of probable misunderstanding of the President. The very 
brusqueness of his statements may give offense in a situation in which only the kindest 
intentions are meant. 


HE Faculty early learned this. Those opening remarks printed on another page 

might well have caused alarm had they not been supplemented in subsequent meet- 
ings by the regularly spoken, appreciative words of the fairest, sincerest, but firmest 
presiding officer imaginable. The students may need a little longer time. Broad, ad- 
ministrative duties with which at times he is completely abstracted make him well nigh 
inaccessible to them. But from the occasional meetings which student leaders have had 
with him, an increasing cordiality and mutual understanding have gone out to win for 
him the loyalty and respect of the whole student body. And this despite the fact that 
the President’s office is practically inaccessible to extended conferences or visits. 
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try to visualize the possibilities of twenty years 
of this thing beggars the wildest imaginations. 

Let those who would balk the social agencies 
of the nation by marshalling calamity statis- 
tics from orthodox economics go bay at the 
moon. They are not the first reactionaries that 
the universe of things has laughed at. For be 
sure of this, when a new citizenship sees in 
the profligate consumption of non-essentials 
barriers to self-realization and happiness for 
sixty million; human lives yearly in the United 
States, that consumption will be restricted not 
only one-third but every step of the way that 
the social purposes of the sovereign state re- 
quire it. 


The Deficit 
HE deficit of $30,000.00 from practically 


all points of view is one of the most grati- 
fying developments of the year at Millikin. A 
balance in this year of increased enrollment 
and mounting costs would have dismayed us; 
a deficit reassures, us. 

Two alternatives confronted President Hol- 
den at the beginning of the term when the 
most careful and economical drafting of the 
budget left that inevitable gap between income 
and expenditures. Either impair the educa- 
tional offerings by paring professors’ salaries 
and other such items, or maintain the Millikin 
standard by boldly and even generously spend- 
ing in the face of a certain deficit. The Presi- 
dent chose to do the latter. A cheaper article 
was not sold across the counters in Millikin 
this. year, 

That this is not good business in the present 
day understanding of the term, goes without 
saying. Consideration of mere money profits 
would have dictated either less for the money 
or more money for the same thing. But a col- 
lege is a spiritual thing. It caters to immortal 
souls. Prevailing business standards are hara- 
ly acceptable standards for such an enterfvise. 
Hence the recurring deficits. 

Really the problem of the modern college 
is not unlike that of the mother of the growing 
boy. When his sturdy legs and arms shoot out 
past those clothing limits which common de- 
cency prescribes, she too must choose between 
cutting off the members or adding to the cloth- 
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ing. Mothers have been known to go into 
debt to provide this extra clothing. 


The Decaturian 

WN the June issue of The Decaturian, the Mil- 

likin students’ publication, the staff most 
creditably vindicates a distinctive undergrad- 
uate editorial policy to which it has steadfastly 
adhered from the first issue of the 1920-21 vol- 
ume. The June number is the best number and 
sustains also’an earlier statement of The Jour- 
nal to the effect that an untrammeled editorial 
policy is not at all inconsistent with a conser- 
vative and constructive undergraduate journal- 
ism, 

The old adage, “When angry, count ten be- 
fore you speak,” or the wise wont of some very 
successful individuals who insist on sleeping 
a full eight hours before reacting to a provoca- 
tion is particularly applicable here. Students 
with printing presses at their command. are 
honor bound to follow to the letter the full 
implication in the practice referred to—a prac- 
tice which older and even wiser men and wo- 
men than they are not too proud to follow. The 
undesirability of editorial mistakes immortal- 
ized in bound volumes is as true of undergrad- 
uates as of professional journalists. 

A desirable student editorial policy will op- 
erate in the light of the consequences of edi- 
torial expressions as they affect not only the im- 
mediate family of faculty and students, but the 
outer circle of alumni, patrons, prospective stu- 
dents, and even competitors of the college. If 
the staff for any reason is unable to visualize 
these consequences, then representatives of the 
group affected stand ready to advise them. 

That the June Decaturian is really a refuta- 
tion of any such need in the province of student 
publications in Millikin, does not mean that it 
is lacking in the least in independent journal- 
ism from the student standpoint. Indeed, the 
editor pointedly reiterates in his closing editor- 
ial, “We finish the term as we started it, i. e., 
The Decaturian is the medium of expression 
of student opinion and news over and above 
all else.” But the fact that an objectionable 
“Humor” department of earlier issues was 
omitted altogether, and that the tendency to 
be omniscient and hence a bit indiscreet in the 
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first issues was quite lost in the naivety of the 
plea for a “Department of Journalism” in the 
last issue speak eloquently and significantly 
of the engaging mellowness that comes with 
experience. 


A Just Debt 


HE appeal of the treasurer of the Alumni 
T association on another page is evidence 
that even a pathetically frugal budget for fi- 
nancing alumni activities in the interest of Alma 
Mater is far outstripping the remittances to 
date. There may be extenuating circumstances 
but surely this condition must not continue. 

Before any alumnus can honestly reject the 
assessment, he must face squarely his money 
obligation to his college. The President’s an- 
nual reports show that under the old tuition 
rates which governed the present alumni body 
as students, the cost of graduating a student 
from Millikin was in excess of $1200.00. De- 
ducting tuition, over $900.00 with accumulated 
interest stands unpaid against every alumnus. 

There are but two ways of regarding such an 
obligation. Either one must accept it as a gilt, 
or as a loan to be repaid. How any alumnus 
with an atom of self-respect in his makeup can 
receive as a gift a sum which required an en- 
dowment of some $10,000.00 to yield—an en- 
dowment which stands for self-denial and gen- 
erosity in others—is more than I can under- 
stand. Let the alumnus, on the other hand, 
regard it as a loan, the requirements of the 
Alumni association for the next sixty years at 
the present rate of assessment will call in but 
$300.00 of the loan or an amount equal to but 
one-ninth the interest on it at 5 per cent! 

But there may be the alumnus who conscien- 
tiously accepts the full obligation yet post- 
pones the day of payment of even the first five 
dollar installment, with the excuse that he can’t 
afford it. For the very shame of it, let him look 
well to the luxury items of his personal budget. 
What one can afford is chiefly a state of mind, 
a reckoning with marginal utilities. He may 
be able to set down gasoline, a hat with each 
season, soft drinks, confectionery, movies, 
cigars, or a dance as the invariable items and 
reject a five dollar payment to his college with 


the excuse, “I can’t afford it.” But at what a4; 
cost to his finer, truer self! i to 


| 
The Reproach of the Colleges " ! 


HE indifference of some college graduatés"’ 

to obligations incurred during four years 
under the roof of Alma Mater is the proverbial 
fly in the ointment of higher education. 


Notwithstanding the processes of selection 
by which the supposedly choice one out of two 
hundred of the population ever see the inside of 
a liberal college as students, the alumni lists. 
of the last college in the land, as the corres- 
pondence records will show, include some of 
the most ungrateful and abusive members of 
the social group. 


Letters with stamp for reply enclosed, ad- 
dressed to these, can never be certain of that 
least thing—the ordinary courtesy of an ac- 
knowledgment. It is the universal college 
office tradition that their section of the alumni 
mailing list is the most unauthoritative adjunct 
of the whole plant. A letter of appreciation 
from one of them is only less rare than a letter 
enclosing a check for dues to his own alumni 
association. And when these answer a letter 
of solicitation from some college or alumni 
agency, their replies carry more hasty judg- 
ments and insulting rejections per square inch 
than those received by any other social agency 
in the land, with the exception always of the 
Anti-saloon league. 


But what is more to the point, faithless to 
Alma Mater, this sordid group of her grad- 
uates in the role of passive parasites or ag- 
gressive exploiters not only disregard filial but 
civic obligations, and actually turn their sup- 
erior training against that social solidarity and 
restraint which make the colleges possible. 


The dishonest attorney, the mercenary phy- 
sician, the anti-social price fixer, the unscrupu- 
lous office-holder—all reactionary, vicious an- 
tagonists to the public good are hardly more 
potent for evil than the less clever, less ener- 
getic, but infinitely bulkier proportion of those 
who, having ceased to read, to study, to reflect, 
to feel, to grow interpose precedent-worship- 
ing intellectual hulks to blunt and dissipate 
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the inevitable processes of a new order of 
things. 

You all know him, the chief reproach of the 
colleges—the ingrate. Is there no earthly re- 
dress for him? 


Millikin’s Stepchild 
ENNIS might be aptly termed Millikin’s 
athletic stepchild. 

Not that there is no interest in tennis in Mil- 
likin—far from it. But to a casual observer, 
tennis as a sport at Millikin seems to lack a 
definite policy of management which charac- 
terizes other lines of athletic endeavor. 

There are obvious reasons why tennis is not 
on the same plane athletically as other sports. 
Tennis is a game that, while capable of high 
scientific development, can be played by the 
veriest dub (and the veriest dub will get quite 
a bit of enjoyment in the process.) While 
good for individuals, such a game requires 
definite policies of management before w can 
rank as a school sport. 

The point is that Millikin has dissipated her 
potential tennis “wizards” by chuck-a-luck 
methods of management. 

A concrete suggestion: Rather than more 
tennis courts at the present time, Millikin needs 
more intra-mural interest in tennis. Tourna- 
ments are advocates. For instance, a cup, 
emblematical of the men’s singles and doubles 
tennis championship, and the women’s singles 
and doubles tennis championship of the school. 
Fraternities might offer cups for women cham- 
pions, and the sororities might reciprocate. A 
school championship in the fall and spring 
could serve as try-outs for the varsity tennis 
team. 

Another suggestion: Let the tennis courts 
which Millikin now has be kept in shape, let 
the expense for tennis be included in the an- 
nual athletic budget, and finally let tennis ac- 
tivities be directed. Co-ordinated effort and a 
wider development of interest in the game, we 
believe, will make tennis at Millikin a pastime 
—plus. 

Amherst 
HILFE the interest of virtually the whole 
college world was centered on the cen- 
tennial celebration, June 18-20, of the founding 
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of Amherst College, of Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, Millikin alumni were strangely drawn 
to what to them was the brilliant consummation 
of fond hopes for their own college mother 
eighty years or more hence. 

Professor J. M. Tyler in his review of 100 
years of Amherst recalled heroic founders, un- 
excelled teachers, famous presidents, and a 
notable company of 5,000 alumni. But that 
was a mere formality. The 100 years of educa- 
tional achievement of a college of 500 students 
which never swerved for an instant from that 
first resolve to fit men to live, not merely to 


make a living—the wisdom of it all borne out by 
whole regiments of distinguished alumni from 


all over the world—this was the most eloquent 
feature of the Amherst centenary. 

To you, Amherst, you who summon us to 
spiritual things in a materialistic age—blessed 
embodiment of a liberal college—choicest 
greetings on this, your hundredth birthday! 


Superintendent Engleman 

W HEN Superintendent J. O. Engleman 

left Decatur this month to begin a new 
work as head of the public school system of 
Joliet, Illinois, Millikin as well as Decatur lost 
a scholarly and vital friend in a very real sense. 
Although himself a graduate of a large state 
university, he is an active believer in the lib- 
eral college. He took up the cause of Millikin 
the first day of his work in Decatur nearly a 
decade ago, and Millikin has felt the influence 
of his sympathetic, generous, masterful efforts 
in her behalf every day since. Now as he goes 
he still believes. As a plight of that faith he 
leaves the most convincing of tokens—his own 
daughter and two sons to round out their best 
four years in the Millikin enterprise. A truer 
friend we never had. No loss in recent years 
has been more keenly felt. 
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College Fables 


I. 


NE day not long ago a very sensible youth 
was debating the choice of a college. His 
parents belonged to that great middle class who 
are ambitious for their sons and daughters but 
have little money to give them. The problem 
of expense, therefore, was a big one to this boy. 
Two colleges caught his attention. One offer- 
ed him a full liberal arts course at $150.00 per 
year; the other regretfully announced that it 
was compelled to ask $500.00. The difference 
in rates made the boy think. Why should one 
be so low and the other so high for the same 
thing? He took his problem to his high school 
teacher. This is what his teacher told him: 
Colleges like woolens are of two kinds, the 
fine and the shoddy. Both kinds give degrees, 
but the article which these degrees stand for 
differs greatly in quality. By paying profes- 
sors starvation wages and stinting in equip- 
ment and books, one college may charge one- 
third the price asked by the college which re- 
fuses to run on so mean a basis. Turning to 
the descriptive pages of the two college cata- 
logs, which the boy had brought with him, 
he summarized on a piece of paper in this man- 
ner: 


For $150.00 a year 
1. Highest salary paid professors: 
$2500.00. 
No foreign study 
No travel 
No attendance on 
educational conferences 
No social life 
No vital energy 
No enthusiasm 
2. Total number books in library: 
less than 12,000. 
Less than $500.00 a year 
for new books 
Cramped library quarters 
No seminars 
Incomplete catalogs 


Out of date reference works 
Overworked librarian 
Ill-kept shelves 
Library to all purposes 
unusable 

3. No funds for equipment 
Maps out of date 
No charts 
No botanical conservatory 
etc: etc. 

For $500.00 a year 
1 Lowest salary paid professors: 


’ 


Foreign study every seventh year 
World tours 
National reputation in the 
field taught 
Prominent in educational 
conferences 
Leaders in civic movements 
Beautiful homes, center of cul- 
ture and social life 
Highest scholastic attainments 
An inspiration in the classroom 
Each faculty member himself the 
best argument in the world for a 
college training. 
2. A modern library of 100,000 volumes 
$500.00 a year for new books, etc. etc. 
3. Adequate funds for equipment 


When the youth had studied these tables 
carefully, the high school teacher concluded: 
Your problem is to decide where you will spend 
the best four years of your life. What you get 
then will go far toward determining the kind 
and size of a man you will be for all time. And 
remember this, that cheap things are the dear- 
est in the long run. And the costliest thing in 
this world is four years in a cheap college. 
MORAL: When the endowment of a college 
is insufficient to insure the high quality of its 
instruction, go after more endowment. But 
in the meantime, don’t sell a cheap article. 
Raise the tuition. 


Selling the College 


A Salesmanship Lesson for 
Alumni 
ETURN to normalcy, in trade, is the dis- 
solving of the seller’s market, which war 
created, into a buyer’s market. Go to the ori- 
ent to see dealers sitting cross-legged before 
their wares waiting for custom. Men of wes- 
tern nations get business by going after it. 

Some ornaments of the leisure class. speak 
scornfully of the canvass colleges make for stu- 
dents; they would fain have Alma Mater in 
her classic grove quietly await the seekers for 
knowledge and diplomas. 

But the colleges of this ripening nation know 
its fifteen-year-olds do not inherit the college 
tradition; the process of selection and inclina- 
tion can not be left to it, else multitudes.of.the 
next generation will lack the upbringing they 
should have had, and the generation lack lead- 
ers. Hence the canvass, to find the likely lad 
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and lass and introduce to them opportunity. 


In the language of trade, it’s the business of 
alumni to sell Millikin. It took some years, of 
course, to create her sales force, and not till 
now has the department been organized. 


Millikin offers two lines of goods, a consid- 
erable assortment and each variety the best of 
its kind. For most Illinois youth a college ed- 
ucation is the best purchase to be made with 
the money, time, and effort in sight after high 
school. But the “prospect” must be sought 
out and convinced. That’s the salesman’s job, 
and “a satisfied customer is the best advertise- 
ment” qualifies the graduate. 

At her present stage of development Millikin 
offers unusual opportunities to potential found- 
ers and donors who would like to live six cen- 
turies, as founders at Oxford have done, in the 
lives of young people and in the moral and in- 
tellectual making of the nation. 

Such opportunities are sold indirectly and 
unconsciously, often. An old leather merchant 
called on a clergyman and said “I have observ- 
ed that the companions of my bovhood who 
went to college made more out of life than the 
others; I wish you to prepare a list of colleges 
in which boys of limited means, are educated.” 
Later six millions of the Fareweather estate 
was distributed to such colleges. The record 
of the boys did it. 

A tired business man accepted his lawyer’s 
suggestion to go with him to Commencement. 
He had never visited a college. He rambled 
around a couple of days, watching, thinking. 
Next year the lawyer learned what he had been 
thinking while he watched the boys and their 
ways. He was induced to draft a bequest 
for half a million dollars, which forms the foun- 
dation of one of our well known schools of 
business administration. 

The evolution of a college in this country 
follows quiet regular stages. It is founded by 
the church—unfortunately, perhaps, but nec- 
essarily, a sectarian body. The church and 
college have this in common: solicitude for 
youth, and the long view of things. Denomi- 
national zeal cherishes the new venture, but 
its welcome is for all brands of belief. Present- 
ly its boards of control include men of power 
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and its faculty, men of skill and learning who 
represent ecclesiastical variations. Later, 
when the institution has become firmly estab- 
lished as a part of its community, and its alum- 
ni are at its strength, the denominational cast 
is chiefly a tradition. Gratitude and honor re- 
main forever the reward of the devout found- 
ers. 

Salesmanship is the immediate service grad- 
uates may render; direct participation in con- 
trol comes later. Election of alumni as trus- 
tees, except as they are otherwise the fittest 
for such service, has proved a disappointing 
policy. It is a natural mistake; who knows 
better the working of a college than one who 
has recently graduated? The professors teach 
students not to accept the accepted without 
challenge, to think for themselves, and the ras- 
cals begin with things first at hand, the pro- 
fessor and his deeds, arriving at an opinion 
thereof which is unflattering. And from un- 
dergraduate criticism there is a carry-over in- 
to eager alumniship of a desire to reform 
things. The inner councils of the Board need, 
however, a wisdom which is long post-gradu- 
ate: 

The American college, forever evolving, fo- 
cus of religious and generous will and aspira- 
tion, is the finest thing in the nation’s market. 
sell it. 


Eventide 


Dust thickens, and from pastures far 

Come the faint tinklings of the cropping 
sheep. 

The wind is gentle. 
grove 

A mother bluebird calls her nestlings home. 

The garish day is passing, all the hurt 

Has softened into sudden harmony. 


From the shadowy 


Oh for the quiet of life’s eventide 

When passion’s heat is cooled, and weary 
Pain 

Smiles her last wistful smile, and vanishes, 

When the immortal Self, once crucified with 


tears 
Appears transfigured, though with mangled 
hands, 


And in calm retrospect surveys the ebbing 
day! 
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THE YEAR 


Fiditorial Review of Events and Tendencies in Millikin 


The Account of a College which 

must live three score years 

in its first twenty 

N: such formal record of the year’s develop- 


ments in Millikin as is given here can hope 

to reveal the broad under-current of a reor- 
ganization and mobilizing of material and scholastic 
forces which will give to the next decade of develop- 
ments an impetus and scope beyond the closest ob- 
server’s power even to imagine. In other words, 
it is the deep-seated belief of the most conservative 
friends of the university, that it has come to the 
third decade of its history with an accumulated re- 
serve force that will cope successfully with any 
obstacle. 

To those who have followed the ebb and flow of 
developments here in these first twenty years when 
almost any mishap brought its immediate conse- 
quences’ in the form of dire predictions, weakened 
faith, and a momentary loss of prestige, this assur- 
ance of an adequate shock absorber in the nervous 
mechanism of Alma Mater ought to be the most 
comforting news that has gone out in many a day. 

What is meant is this. We are done forever 
with “the most critical year in the university’s his- 
tory.” There are to be no more critical years in the 
old sense that visualized the invariable jagged rocks 
just ahead. 

The loss of one or of a dozen seemingly indis- 
pensable faculty men, regrettable and undesirable as 
it will be, never again will call out the traditional 
conclusion that the faculty is deteriorating. Even a 
deficit in one year of thirty thousand will be assimil- 
ated with little more than passing comment, 

And the student body? Both in numbers and in 
quality, positively it won’t be shaken by anything. 
Indeed, the best illustration of the thing meant here 
is to be found in the Millikin student body during 
the year just closed. 

Despite the four-fold severest test which can be 
applied to the enrollment of any college: 1, a new 
president; 2, one hundred per cent increase in tuition 
fees; 3, mid-year wholesale suspension for poor 
scholarship; 4, inauguration of a series of tunpre- 
cedentedly strict disciplinary rules,—all in a single 
year,—the enrollment in the college of Liberal Arts 
showed a net increase of 20 per cent. And close 
study reveals a far more significant fact—the pro- 
portion of scholarly students who are planning a 
full four-year course in Millikin shows an almost 
startling increase for, the year just closing. 


Ignoring 
its Handicaps 
DO the patrons of Millikin appreciate fully just 


what all this means? There isn’t a century-old col- 
lege in the land which wouldn’t be proud to publish 
the facts of a year’s developments such as these 
in Millikin. 

Long ago, really as long ago as the day it opened 
its doors, September, 1903, in the shadow of the 
third greatest university in the country, this college 
with no traditions, no precedents, immediately moved 
into a field of collegiate standards and resources in 
which even its youngest competitor had the advan- 
tage of a fifty years start. And the most remarkable 
fact about Millikin University from its very begin- 
ning—the stern judgments of its patrons never have 
taken into account the handicaps of its newness. 

The trophies of its athletic teams, won in a field 
of competition as large as the commonwealth of 
Illinois, have been received as a matter of course. 
Woe be to Millikin if each consecutive year did not 
bring in at least one championship shield! The 
records of a score of colleges, regardless of age and 
prestige, would be cited to our disadvantage and 
shame. 

The fact that practically every commonwealth in 
the union has been represented in the enrollment 
statistics to date is regularly taken for granted with 
absolutely no thought of the significance of the pull- 
ing force of a college of but twenty years standing. 
Let it be otherwise, however, and it is a fact that 
Harvard and Pringeton and Amherst would be 
cited indiscriminately in the effort to jog up the 
local college authorities. 

The remarkable showing of Millikin’s graduates 
in the graduate schools over the country in competi- 
tion with those of all other colleges, excites little 
or a merely passing surprise at best. But it is awful 
to contemplate the actual distress of its patrons 
were the graduate students of this institution ever 
to rank one jot lower than in the upper one-third 
of any graduate school, no matter what the nature 
of the competition encountered. 


Honored by 
Exacting Standards 
IN Oe that the college complains in the face of 
such huge expectations; it is really honored and 
stimulated by the exacting qualities of the standards 
demanded of it. But it is highly desirable this year 
of the first considerable deficit in the current ex- 
penses of the institution, that the founders and 
alumni especially understand the inevitableness of 
a recurring annual deficit from this year on as the 
cost of the most substantial scholastic and financial 
basis the college has yet known. And this under- 
standing will not come until the founders and the 
alumni recognize this fact: namely, that in order to 
justify their minimum expectations even, the James 
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Millikin University in its twentieth year must stand 
for a stability of organization and a quality of schol- 
arship second to no college of its size in the land. 

Think what this means, and as you follow the 
events of the year in this hasty review, marvel as 
we do at the vitality and resourcefulness of a col- 
lege that has actually lived three score of years in 
this first twenty that it is just rounding out. 


Enrollment 


Excluding 
the Unfit 


WHITH an increase of over 20 per cent in enroll- 
ment in the college of Liberal Arts alone, and pro- 
vided the same rate of increase prevails in the next 
three years, the college will soon have come in the 
development of a policy to the place long anticipat- 
ed by its patrons—an exacting selection of its student 
body. Looking forward to that time, three faculty 
actions this year are especially significant: 1, proba- 
tionary matriculation; 2, expulsion for failing schol- 
arship; 3, a general requirement fixing the maximum 
number of D’s accepted at 25 per cent of the total 
number of courses required for graduation. 

In other words the faculty has formally served 
notice to failing students that hereafter they shall 
be automatically excluded from the college, either 
at matriculation or not later than the end of the 
first semester—the limit of the probationary period. 
This means simply that whereas in the past the fail- 
ing student has been a time-and-energy-consuming 
problem, implying conferences and special faculty 
action, under the new dispensation his disposition 
‘has been made automatic. 

For those who would desire even a more drastic 
regulation covering matriculation, there is a strong 
hint from the administrative authorities that with 
the attainment of the desired maximum enrollment 
in the next three years, a rule restricting matricula- 
tion unconditionally to the upper two-thirds of high 
school graduating classes promptly will be forth- 
coming. In the meantime, in personal conferences 
with the Alumni council, the traveling representa- 
tives of the college, and others responsible for new 
students, the President has emphatically instructed 
against advising any but superior students to matri- 
culate in the college. 


Cutting the 

Mortality Rate 

ANOTHER factor in the enrollment which has al- 
ways been of chief concern to the small college, and 
particularly to this college, is the so-called mortality 
rate of the sophomore and junior years. The ab- 
normal mortality rate in Millikin may be accounted 
for partially by the proximity of the state univer- 
sity which offers strong attractions to students who 
have completed their sophomore year, especially in 


the case of engineering students for whom no work 
beyond the second year is offered in Millikin. 

It is a significant fact, yet to be fully substantiat- 
ed by the investigation of Dean Wald and others of 
the special committee appointed by the President 
to study this question, that the number of Millikin 
underclassmen transferring to colleges of the same 
size is practically negligible, and in every year such 
losses are more than offset by the students trans- 
ferring to this institution from others of similar size. 

Last year, for instance, with but three exceptions, 
to Beloit, to Pomona, and to Wabash, transfers 
were made exclusively to University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to Northwestern University, and 
to institutions of like size and prestige. In most 
cases the transfers coming at the end of the sopho- 
more year marked a sharp change from Liberal Arts 
curricula to the more specialized courses, such as 
Agriculture, Engineering, Law, and Medicine. With 
the adoption of a restricted enrollment policy, the 
special pre-law, pre-medicine, etc., courses will of 
necessity give way to the full Liberal Arts prepara- 
tory course, 

In this connection an unofficial survey of the 
freshman.and sophomore classes this year revealed 
the largest proportion of full four-year students in 
the history of the institution. The senior class of 
next year will show an increase of 25 per cent over 
1921 and will be the largest class yet graduated. The 
same proportions hold good for next year’s junior 
class. Indications were never more certain than 
that a sharp decrease in the so-called mortality rate 
is just ahead, as though anticipating the certain eli- 
mination of the two-year preparatory courses for 
Law and Medicine within the next three years. 


Finance 


Assets of Two 
Million or Better 


ie the special letter to the Founders printed on an- 
other page, the chief aspects of the financial sit- 
uation at Millikin are discussed at length. One point 
remains to be emphasized in this place because it is 
regularly overlooked in the periodic recital of Mil- 
likin’s financial needs. 

The point: The college today has double the as- 
sets of any Presbyterian college in the United States. 
An itemized statement follows: 

Original Endowm’t Fund....$ 220,277.76 
Hobart Williams Fund........ 211,500.00 
Ist Million Cam. pledges.... 1,000,000.00 
2nd Million Cam. pledges.... 675,000.00 
Total Endowment to date $2,106.777.76 
Total Assets, including 
3,106.867.21 


Buildings and Grounds.... 
Keeping in mind that these figures represent but 
a portion of the endowment of $5,000,000 which is 


the lowest figure which the President deems adequate 
for a satisfactory foundation, the following table 
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of comparisons with other colleges will be interest- 
ing: 


College Total Productive Endowment 
*New York University.................... $1,522,978.00 
WOOSTER A eee eee ee ce 1,128,418.00 
ake Por est. tae ye ees 1,128,418.00 
Washington and Jefferson............ 960,739.00 
Lafayette 20 Foo one ea re sk ee 908,929.00 
Coe rete ee cee See eee eee 825,599.00 
Wabash niet re ee ® 807,455.00 


"Report of General Board of Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church. 


It is not the intention of this part of the article 
to encourage for an instant any feeling of compla- 
cency with the existing financial status of the col- 
lege. When it is remembered that the total budget 
for the year closing June 30, 1921, exclusive of tui- 
tion, was in excess of $200,000.00,—a six per cent 
income from a productive endowment of $3,300,000.00. 
and that the maintenance of the new buildings con- 
templated, together with the estimated increase in 
salaries for the faculty, will call for an additional 
$100,000.00 annually, the inference is clear; there is 
no place for smugness at this time. 

The 100 per cent increase in tuition was in line with 
similar increases in tuition in practically all the col- 
leges of the country. Not a single complaint was 
registered and the effect on enrollment was neglig- 
ible, if any. There is a strong probability that a fur- 
ther increase will be announced in another year, 
although care will be used to make the tuition rates 
here no higher than in other colleges offering similar 
advantages. 

The budget also profited by the increased liber- 
ality of the trustees of the Millikin estate whose ap- 
propriation of $75,000.00 for current expenses and 
increased scientific and library equipment was an- 
nounced in an earlier issue. Their appropriation 
for the current expense budget for the year just 
closed was $40,000.00. The estate trustees have al- 
ready appropriated $1,000,000.00 conditional upon 
the raising from other sources of $1,000,000.00. An 
additional $500,000.00 raised by the college in the 
next two years will see the conditions of the grant 
by the trustees fully complied with. 

Incidentally it will be observed that the total 
amount accruing from tuition in 1920-21 was $60,- 
000.00. Computing on the basis of the total budget it 
will be noted that the tuition fees covered just one- 
fourth the total expenditures of the 1920-21 budget. 
The sharp increase in salaries extended to every 
member of the faculty in the university called for an 
additional $25,000.00 which, it will be noted, was 
fully covered by the increased tuition. 

No other decision of the President this year is 
more indicative of his courage in bringing to pass 
his convictions. Convinced that an underpaid faculty 
is the greatest handicap of a college, he wrote down 
as the first item of a budget, regardless of the deficit 
such action might occasion, a flat 25 per cent 


increase in every salary, with the statement 
that the increased schedule was still far short of the 
amount he meant ultimately to set. 


Curriculum 


‘Reducing the 
Teaching Hours 


NLY a specialist in educational administration 

will appreciate the full import of the curricula 
and related changes set down in the official records 
of the faculty for 1920-21. Dean Emeritus A. T. 
Mills can recall no one year in his long connection 
with the college in which the faculty worked longer 
each meeting, and in more meetings, and with greater 
earnestness, than in the year just closed. From the 
opening session in September, the administrative 
council became to all effects a continuous body, dur- 
ing which time its members, distributed through five 
major committees, made a comparative study of the 
whole field of higher education in the search for 
adequate standards in the reorganization of curricula 


in Millikin. 


The fruits of that study are shown in: 


1—A new course norm of three hours. 

2—A semester schedule norm of 15 hours. 

3—New graduation requirements. 

4—A highly liberalized prescribed course for 
all students. 

5—Provision for Departmental honors. 

6—Provision for Faculty selection of Honors. 

7—Letter system for grades. 

8—Reduction of major and minor require- 
ments in the interest of greater di- 
versity in courses elected. 

9—Provision for automatic control of extra- 
curricula activities. 

In setting the course norm at three hours, by which 


is meant recitations in a course three hours per 
week, a genuine need was satisfied. lt does three 
things: 1, it admits of increased hours for prepara- 
tion on the part of faculty and students by alternat- 
ing recitation and study days over a week of six 
days instead of four; 2, it reduces the teaching sched- 
ule of the faculty in the interest of professional ad- 
vancement; 3, it facilitates transfer relations with the 
great majority of universities and colleges where the 
three-hour norm prevails. 

With the exception of the scientific and mathema- 
tics departments, practically all the courses in the 
college will recite one, two, or three hours each week, 
with a corresponding change in the semester credits. 

With the reduction of recitation periods in the var- 
ious courses, increased preparation will be required 
for each hour of credit. Hence a limit of 15 hours 
per semester is set for the average student; a maxi- 
mum of 17 hours is prescribed for honor and high 
honor students. Probationary students are limited, 
under the new ruling, to 12 hours each semester. 

The requirements for graduation have been cor- 
respondingly decreased to a total of 122 hours, in- 
cluding two hours for collaterals. The graduation 
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requirements apply however to the class entering in 
September, 1921. Proportionate reductions are made 
in the requirements for classes entering under the 
old rule and subject from now on to the semester 
limits under the new rule. 


A New 
Liberalism In Electives 


JHE most far-reaching changes in curricula are 
those pertaining to the scheme of required and 
elective courses. No group of friends of the col- 
lege will be more interested than the alumni in the 
action of the faculty which guarantees hereafter, that 
at least in the diversity of courses pursued, the Lib- 
eral Arts degree will mean just what it says—LIB- 
ERAL—and Liberal in terms of modern needs and 
tendencies. 

In this action, the faculty, it will be observed, did 
not prescribe any one type of course to the ex- 
clusion of another. Rather, it provided for an in- 
clusion of certain humanitarian subjects such as 
History, Government, Economics, and Literature, 
in addition to the various courses offered as majors. 

Under the old rule, a major offered in the Classics, 
or a major in Science, or in Mathematics, together 
with related courses might fulfill all requirements,— 
group electives, prescribed courses, etc.—for the 
Liberal Arts degree without a single credit hour in 
History, Government, Economics, Psychology, or 
Literature. ; 

Nor was Millikin alone in such a curriculum. The 
large majority of colleges of Liberal Arts still hold 
to a rather medieval conception of the humanizing 
qualities of Greek, Pure Science, and Mathematics, 
the advent of the new social sciences—History, 
Citizenship, etc., notwithstanding. 

Under the new ruling all candidates for the Mil- 
likin degree must present: 


3 credits in Literature. 

6 credits in History. 

3 credits in Government. 

3 credits in Psychology. 

_3 credits in Ethics. 

3 credits in Public Speaking. 


as an unconditional requirement in addition to the 
Major, Minor, and Group Elective requirements, 
which have not been substantially changed. 

The faculty needs to go but one step farther, and 
the James Millikin idea, in this twentieth year, will 
actually have come to pass: namely, the union of 
head, heart, and hand in a curriculum for the Lib- 
eral Arts that will prescribe the Humanities for 
engineers and the specialists in the Manual Arts; 
the Manual Arts for specialists in the Humanities. 

To the prescribed list should be added, therefore: 


3 credits in Music. 

3 credits in Household Arts. 
3 credits in ‘Manual Arts. 

3 credits in Fine Arts. 


Faculty 


Faculty Most 
Distinguished Asset 


|) se the regrettable losses of exceptional 
men and women, each of which was invariably 
deemed a catastrophe, the most distinguished asset 
of Millikin today is its faculty. And it should be 
observed here that the tendency to hearken back 
to “the giants of former days” so far as a faculty 
personnel is concerned is one common to all col- 
leges—a tendency one might well believe to be a 
first cousin to that rather general worship of pre- 
cedents which seems to bereave individuals of the 
initiative and courage to make new ones. 

What is meant here is: that while the several 
schools and departments in ‘Millikin are without the 
certain invaluable contributions of distinctive per- 
sonalities who have gone from them, they do have 
on the other hand, just as invaluable contributions 
of another type of distinctive personalities who have 
come to them. To deny this is to deny the principle 
of progress itself. 

Nevertheless, faculty changes in Millikin in these 
first twenty years have been entirely too frequent. 
In the present faculty, only Professors Mills, Machan 
and Allin remain of that distinguished group, includ- 
ing Professors Galloway, Shaw, Meserve, Rogers, 
Kellogg, Varnum, and Woodruff—the first council of 
the university. Since that time, Professors Hessler, 
Stevenson, Meek, Harry E. Smith, Eckhard, Riley, 
Skinner, Miller, James, Hekking, Gould, Rugg, and 
Curtis have come and gone. With but an exception 
or two, all of these men and women were called from 
Millikin to more lucrative and influential chairs in 
the larger colleges and universities of the country. 

There is an unmistakable tribute in this fact—a 
tribute to the administrative forces who brought them 
to the college, and a tribute to the scholastic envi- 
ronment at Millikin which stimulated their profes- 
sional advancement. 

But there is a larger consideration: a condition 
so conducive to professional growth in its faculty 
ought not to, be the source of a possible undoing of 
the prestige and power of a college where it abides. 
The college should capitalize such a virtue. Men 
like Galloway, Hessler, Meek, Curtis, and the rest 
should be held to the college for no other reason 
than that they found the place so stimulating to 
their best powers. The influence of such men who 
really thrive in Millikin need only be suggested to 
be appreciated. 

To retain them is not impossible. The most dis- 
tinguished American educators of the century are 
invariably associated with the small colleges of Am- 
erica. Such men have regularly preferred the free- 
dom, sweetness, and light of those more intimate 
associations of the small college to the large scale 
organization and formal lecture groups of the univer- 
sities. 
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A more beautiful, charming spot than Millikin can 
scarce be imagined. The larger urban community 
in which it is located, not dominated by the college, 
only influenced by it, offers those other opportun- 
ities of an energetic, growing, manufacturing mid- 
dle west city for connections with civic movements 
and men of extra-college affairs, which make the 
attraction of the place practically irresistible. Pro- 
fessors Galloway and Hessler found it so—rarely 
have college professors been so universally liked out- 
side the college than they—others are finding it so. 


Adequate Salaries ; 
tho Sabbatical Year 


BUT the solution to this problem of a transient 
faculty lies deeper; an economic wholesomeness to 
supplement the idealistic attractiveness of Millikin. 
This economic wholesomeness implies: 

1—A salary commensurate with the dignity 

of the professorial office. A professorship 

in Millikin should carry with it a minimum 

salary of $5,000.00. 

2—A sabbatical year for foreign study and 

travel. 

3—An adequate pension system. 

4—Leave of absence with full pay for grad- 

uate study for the most promising instruc- 

tors. 


The first item in, the foregoing enumeration ought 
to require no elaboration to make it convincing. The 
disgrace of the colleges is their pitiful salaries. The 
office of professor should be inspirational if it be 
anything—but how God-fearing, intelligent lay pro- 
moters can seriously expect daily inspiration in their 
colleges from professors on turnip diets is more than 
the writer can determine. 

That inspiration from college chairs has been 
forthcoming to so large a degree, is the marvel of 
the century. But so long as students ride to the 
colleges in limousines and the professors walk, the 
loss of something, better suggested than defined, is 
bound in the long run to prove a disintegrating force 
in those spiritual bulwarks wherever such a condi- 
tion prevails. Leisure, books, travel at home and 
abroad, professional meetings, and freedom from 
financial worries—these are the indispensable sources 
of professorial inspiration and direction. Let a 
niggardly salary preclude these, where will the sav- 
ing be in the mediocre things resulting? 

That the Millikin faculty for the most part has 
been made up of men and women whose private in- 
come satisfactorily augmented an inadequate salary, 
is the more disgraceful for those responsible for 
the college. It has meant simply that one class, be- 
cause of an innate delicacy and generosity, has per- 
mitted itself to be exploited by some other classes 
whose attention to fees and profits is a trifle less 
disinterested. 

By sabbatical year in the second item is meant 
that seventh year of the connection of, a member of 
the faculty for which a leave of absence on full 


pay is granted. The purpose is an adequate pro- 
vision for professional advancement in travel, or in 
graduate work to the subsequent enrichment of the 
college courses. In adopting such a policy, the 
college merely will be following the lead of other 
older institutions with similar standards. ‘ 

The adequate pension system of the third item 
is a common one to most higher educational insti- 
tutions and needs no elaboration here. 

Item 4 is similar to the provision for the sabbati- 
cal year, with the possible exception of the time per- 
iod. It is designed to provide for those undergrad- 
uates in the ‘college whose work is of such a distin- 
guished character as to make their connection with 
the college faculty upon their graduation desirable. 

This so-called “inbreeding” in a college faculty, 
by which is meant the policy in a college of calling 
to its faculty its own graduates, has its desirable 
as well as undesirable features. The Millikin grad- 
uate on the faculty becomes the aggressive champion 
of Millikin’s best traditions for reasons that are ob- 
vious. But what is more important, the retention 
of students under Millikin’s ablest men’ would mean 
a source of continuity of prestige and influence 
almost impossible to secure in any other way. Re- 
tention of such students with the necessary graduate 
attainments is more practicably possible when the 
college undertakes to subsidize the expense of the 
required graduate study. 


Fewer 
Changes in Personnel 


| the light of the foregoing comments, the fact 
that the year closes with but two resignations in 
the council of full professors—those of Professor 
Lahr, Fine Arts, and Professor Chambers, Civil En- 
gineering—is significant. In line with those other 
most favorable indications in the year’s develop- 
ments, the period of wholesale faculty changes would 
seem to be at an end. Faculty morale was never 
higher, and this is particularly evidenced by the ag- 
gressiveness with which curricula and departmental 
reorganization have been pushed during the year 
just closed. 

There is an unmistakable note of stability in de- 
partmental arrangements. Chief among the depart- 
mental reorganizations is that of the Chemistry. The 
withdrawal of Dr. Hessler and 'M’r. Henderson, both 
of whom went to Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, as Associate Director and Fellow, respec- 
tively, left the Chemistry department with but two 
instructors. 

Dr. E. R. Darling, whose call to the department 
was announced last year, has been acting head of the 
department during the year’s search for a successor 
to Dr. Hessler. In a trying situation, Dr. Darling 
has more than justified President Holden’s estimate 
of him in calling him to the faculty. He is a young 
man, and a genius with remarkable aptitude for in- 
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dustrial chemistry. He has a score of royalties, and 
another score of patents in a variety of processes in 
the industrial field. These he has written up in a 
number of exceptionally interesting books. In his 
writings, he is by far the most voluminous member 
of the faculty, his latest article in the Mississippi 
Valley Magazine for June on the commercial value 
of corn cobs attracted wide attention and comment. 
It is not at all too early to predict for him a record 
of unusual accomplishments worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of a distinguished department in the college. 


The determination of the President to maintain 
these traditions was further evidenced in the call ex- 
tended to Dr. James Harvey Ransom to become the 
head of the department. The appointment of Dr. 
Ransom is mentioned in detail elsewhere in this 
issue. It is enough here to point out: 1, that the 
appointment came only after a year’s careful search; 
2, that Dr. Ransom, a nationally known chemist 
in the prime of his career, comes to Millikin from 
an extended experience in the larger universities 
of Purdue and Vanderbilt. 


Professor Robert Lahr, successor to Professors 
Varnum and Hekking, terminated a five years’ con- 
nection with the college in June. His plans for the 
future are not definite but it is certain that his work 
will be of a decidedly more specialized nature than 
he was able to do as administrative head and pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts in the college of Liberal Arts. 
Until his successor is chosen, Professors Robbins 
and Spencer will be in charge. 


Professor Sherman Chambers, Civil Engineering, 
resigned in June, to enter the more lucrative province 
of field engineering with a large concern in Minne- 
apolis. He is the third professor of civil engineering 
in Millikin to leave for such a reason. His going 
is all the more regrettable because as an instructor, 
Professor Chambers was one of the most enthus- 
iastic, capable, and inspirational men even connected 
with the department. Time and again he expressed 
the wish that he were financially able to remain in 
the teaching profession during his whole active 
career. But his experience is the same as that of 
professors of engineering in technical schools every- 
where, the more lucrative fields outside cannot of 
necessity be refused. 


With the call of two additional instructors, Miss 
Caroline Lutz to an assistant professorship in the 
English department, and Mr. Jesse R. Christie to be 
associate professor in the Biology department, all 
departments of the college come to the end of the 
year adequately provided with instructors. 


The special appropriation by the Trustees of the 
Millikin Estate for the scientific laboratories of 
physics, biology, and chemistry likewise has brought 
the equipment item in the college up to the needs 
of the present enrollment. In addition, $10,000.00 
is being spent for new books for the library. 


The 


New ‘Dean 


THE chief faculty development during the year was 
the appointment of Dr. Arthur Wald to succeed Dr. 
Hessler as Dean of the College. As long ago as 
June, 1916, The Decaturian, the students’ publica- 
tion, commented thus editorially on the office of 
Dean: 


Vitally concerned and interested, the Millikin under- 
graduate body awaits the announcement of the selec- 
tion of a Dean of the Faculty. The President, neces- 
sarily aban a large part of the time furthering the 
interests of the college in educational councils, should 
not be burdened with the executive functions which 
in the best organized colleges fall exclusively to the 
Dean. Few are the colleges that have not felt the 
influence of capable Deans, unhampered in their ex- 
ecutive functions. The undergraduate body at Millikin 
it waiting for such a man. The undergraduate con- 
ception of the office of Dean is a big one. The under- 
graduates’ expectations will be satisfied with no one 
less than a recognized educational leader. 


The satisfaction of the student body with the ap- 
pointment of Dean Hessler the following year can 
well be imagined. But President Holden in the first 
month of his administration added even more pre- 
rogatives to the office. With the wise division of 
labor resulting, the President has been free to work 
out the broad policies to which the whole year points, 
while the untrammeled sphere of the Dean has en- 
couraged the exhaustive consideration of every de- 
tail involved in the various reorganization plans. 

To the responsibilities of such an office, Dr. Wald 
was appointed ad interim last June on the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Hessler. On May 1, 1921, after a year 
of remarkable success in the office, he was made 
permanent Dean. 


What Others Say About Us 
Millikin’s Year 


(From The Decatur Herald) 

W HEN President Markham (Illinois Central Railroad) 

said, as he looked over Millikin university, “It takes 
passing years and a large alumni body to make a:college,”’ 
he said much. His other remark to the effect that there 
was being laid in this Middle West a foundation for a 
superstructure of a civilization a hundred years from now 
the significance of which could be little appreciated, was 
as much to the point. 

Millikin’s year did not close with the announcement of 
additions to its endowment. On the other hand there 
was a $30,000 deficit. But President Holden is too ex- 
perienced a college administrator to allow that to trouble 
him much. 

There are plenty of colleges where a deficit as large as 
Millikin’s is the usual thing. They do not despair. They 
raise the money and go on. Millikin’s experience is nothb- 
ing exceptional. Practically every well-endowed institution 
has had its period of stress and trial until it could have 
the years and a large body of alumni back of it. 

Millikin’s oldest graduates are still young men and 
women. The alumni group is small and not until recently 
has there been much evidence of an alumni spirit. But 
this is now developing in a way that should leave ne 
doubt that it will be a force. 

There have been three accomplishments to Millikin’s 
credit in the last year; first, the increase in salaries; sec- 
ond, the formation of an alumni council; and third, the 
raising of standards and dismissal of slackers. Measured 
by standards that count Millikin’s year, instead of being 
unsuccessful, ought to be regarded as one of the most 
notable in the history of the college. 
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Boomerang 
The Story of An IIl-Fated Protest 
Against Man in the Mass 


I 
ECENT philosophizing has quite persuad- 
2d me that the meanest study of mankind 
is man. (Without shame I call it philosophiz- 
ing, for whatever sticks on the fingers of any 
groper or snatcher after ideas is nowadays a 
philosophy.) 

Even as other “philosophers,” if I may not 
point too closely to the soundness of my 
thought process, I may feel a more than com- 
pensating pride in the eccentric result. For 
my conclusion rides the top wave of unpopu- 
larity. No proper sermon in our time omits 
a reference to “vital human contacts,” no up- 
lift novel fails to plunge its hero into the 
pulsing tide of Life. 

Time was when the harassed soul of fiction 
withdrew its hurts to a healing solitude; now 
it must bathe them in factory reforms. Book 
reviewers are in search of new adjectives, since 
“burning” and “dynamic” are no longer ade- 
quate for the new brands of life crackling off 
the press. 

The penny optimists are likewise one in ex- 
altation of “real life.” “Social” is the shib+ 
boleth of all sorts of orders, trends, movements, 
and hysterias. On the chautauqua platform sure 
applause follows an arraignment of the selfish 
recluse. St. Simeon Stylites is drafted as a 
scarlet example of failure to live, and one learns 
that an hour on the street, or presumably in 
the dairy lunch or nickel theatre, ennobles 
the soul far beyond the possibility of a life- 
time of viciously studious seclusion. 

“Knowledge is not wisdom,” thunders the 
evangelist of Life, “wisdom flowers only in 
the crowded marts of humanity.” Before this 
onslaught the audience, righteously unaware 
of scholarly excesses, licks its mental chops. 


II 
After long listening to these paeans, I some- 
times grow perverse. I have even suggested 
to myself that the agents of civilization , carol- 
ling thus in unison, glorify not Man, whom 
God made, but his tremendous collectivity, 


which they themselves have wrought. Then 
my cross-grained Familiar Spirit asks whether 
altruism is the foundation of this gospel of 
the swarm, whether the philosophy of human- 
ity has not been subjected to the uses of its 
vanity. 

“Surely,” says the Spirit, “man has wond- 
rous might to believe what he finds it conven- 
ient to believe. For who can compare the 
man-packed and the man-empty places of the 
earth and hold his faith in mass life?” 

“You must not judge by the physical facts, 
remember,” whispers an intrusive antagonist. 

“But I will judge by the physical!” shouts 
the Familiar Spirit. “These reservations and 
half-lights have been often enough my undo- 
ing. Only ask yourself, my dear,” he address- 
es me wheedingly. “You know fugitive images 
of sun-lace in clear water, of little evergreens 
sharp at the top of a cliff, of the haze of a 
tamarack swamp in autumn. You have watch- 
ed the moon quicken fringed light in the 
willows and level spacious lawns on hummock- 
ed marshes. You have heard little stirs of 
wind in deep-bosomed cottonwoods. Ah! you 
hate the city,—don’t deny it. 

“Put aside its concrete ugliness; think of its 
people themselves. The smartest of them are 
cheap in their effort to be impressive. Their 
spurious accent, carefully fostered, drips oily 
egotism. Their clothes show a meticulous var- 
iety which is the worst monotony. The face- 
paint of the women is a trivial reminder of the 
more universal spiritual enamel; long and anx- 
ious obedience to the social ‘Thou must not 
has bred sparseness of motion in the narrow 
chambers of life beneath that hard surface; it 
is never threatened with a crack. Odd that 
the most arrogant glance upon the individual 
falls from the eye which reads most solicitous- 
ly the barometer of collective approval.” 

“You are much too heated,” I interpose, 
tightening the hair-pins in my left “ear-bob,” 
“and you are downright intolerant.” 

With a disdainful sniff the haranguer con- 
tinues, “What sincerity can grow up in soil 
already planted with the ambition, if one is 
‘nice,’ not to be conspicuous, or with the am- 
bition, if one is not nice, to be conspicuous?” 

“But,” the intrusive whisper suggests again, 


THE 


“you are manhandling the whole for the faults 
of only one of its many groups.” 

“Faugh! Is not the class of which I speak 
most typical of the city—to be found nowhere 
else, and proud of it? For that matter, are 
there not thousands of doors in these cata- 
combs lettered with the mean legend ‘Deliver 
all parcels in rear?’ Does not the very civic 
body cast park benches in the teeth of the pal- 
lid Nature it knows? Show me in this welter 
any considerable life, physical or mental, that 
is gracious, inclusive, free—” 

The wrong-headed Spirit here bangs his fist 
so forcibly upon my brain-pan that I’ am im- 
pelled to signal sternly for silence. The per- 
sistent little antagonist takes quick advantage 
of the moment to hiss, “Pardon me, madam, 
but can you conscientiously say that you are 
not giving ear to this heresy only because you 
are sick for your own country and kind? Is 
it not a matter of ‘Da ist das Gute wo ich 
nicht bin’?” 

I shake my head in tolerant amusement ; 
then, raising my hand to quiet the Familiar 
Spirit’s retort, I ask each disputant to rest his 
case. Thereupon ensues what I called in the 
beginning my philosophizing. Although the 
obstinate whisper protests that I violate the 
judicial tradition, I presently announce myself 
the convert of the reactionary Spirit. I am 
wholly persuaded that a grouping of too many 
lives must produce a foul spiritual air, that man 
in the aggregate is truly vile. I covenant with 
myself to turn my thoughts from the purlieus, 
to pasture them in clean wild places. 


Hl. 


Into this solemn moment walks my Cousin 
Tom, newly returned from Brazil. In my 
pleasure at seeing him, so darkly keen, so ar- 
mored in his commanding smile, and so pos- 
sessed of savoir vivre, I forget all the dull self- 
communion that has ever been. Presently, 
between acts of the play and later at supper, 
we are talking with relish of persons we know, 
—of their sayings, their hobbies, their dancing, 
their looks. I am lost in the charm of his 
comments on the glittering “turn-outs” about 
us, tasting eagerly his authoritative tang. He 
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speaks almost without moving his lips, but 
the allusions of his eyes! Mentally I am strik- 
ing a posture and crying, “Oh, he is salt!” In 
willing bondage I follow his glance, emerging 
only to murmur, “Oh, Tom! That green with 
the sequins! But hasn't it style! 
would one see that?” And on our way home 
we discuss, between personalities, the degree 
to which the play was really “true to life.” 

Not until I am alone again does the percep- 
tion of treachery grin at me. So it was all 
homesickness, quite all! Oh why, when the 
Average Person became an institution, was 
he plagued with this traitorous itch to tabu- 
late and explain his little phenomena? What 
good ina faculty so lightly prostituted? 

“Surely man has wondrous might,” chuckles 
my Familiar Spirit, “to believe what he finds 
it convenient to believe.” 


Where else 


Verse 


Semper Frustra 


On the Hill Outside the Town: 
First lights of evening from white hill-top seen 
Are set in mysteried blue and shine remote 
From care-touched things; serenely they allude 
To splendid architraves and panes high-arched 
And noble-traceried, to taper gleam 
That finely spares the purple spacious dusk. 
Oh slender priestess lights of evening’s youth 
That set the heart on sharp, far travellings! 

In the Town: 
When dark has closed, electric light pours broad 
Through stark machine-made lace and ugly blinds 
To show within mean houses on the street 
Pine furniture large-scrolled, and plush, and gilt. 
The town is warm and the hill is cold. Oh give 
Me, Gods of Beauty, warmth upon the hill! 


Thoughts 


I lie and listen to the rain drops 

Hurling themselves against my window. 
And I remember..... 

When as a child I listened 

To the same sweet sound 

And wondered who had so wounded God 
That He must weep so much. 
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Borrowers and Lenders 


Millikin Baccalaureate Sermon 
by Josiah Sibley, D. D. 
Second Presbyterian Church of Chicago 


**1 am debtor both to the Greek 
and also to the barbarian.’’ Romans 1:14 


I 
4 hie world is keenly aware of varying races 


today. Racial characteristics, racial traits, ra- 

cial heritage are much dwelt upon. Every race 
of men seems to feel itself infinitely superior to every 
other race. 


Race fear has been almost universal. For genera- 
tions we have known of the race peril in the South 
from the presence of the one-time African slaves, 
then came the yellow peril from across the China 
Sea, then followed the Japanese peril, then the Mex- 
ican peril. England with later justification, has 
shivered at the presence of what she called the Teu- 
tonic peril, while the Germans have been equally 
concerned about the far-off approach of Slav peril, 
which like a mighty glacier was pushing slowly but 
surely from far-off ‘Siberia and Russia for the ulti- 
mate crushing of Western civilization. 


Race pride is universal; nor is it barren of noble 
achievements. It serves to put a people on their met- 
tle; the knowledge of a great past will frequently 
stir to the using of the present for the sake of a sur- 
passing future. It will compel to the costliest acts 
of self-sacrifice; it warms the heart with deepest sen- 
timent. 


So full of sentiment is race pride, yet also it is the 
fountain source of bigotry, selfishness, and intoler- 
ance. It makes heart burnings, is stirs envy and jeal- 
ousy. 

Race prejudice is the direct product of ignorance. 
To speak slightingly and scoffingly of the achieve- 
ments of any race is to show one’s ignorance of his- 
tory, to confess his own lack of knowledge of the 
things that have made the world great. If race prej- 
udice is the direct product of ignorance, it feeds on 
envy and jealousy, and when it is full grown it turns 
loose into the world more thistles and thorns, more 
plagues and diseases than ever were borne by ill 
winds from Pandora’s box to prey upon an unfortu- 
nate humanity. 

There are but two cures for the dread of race prej- 
udice with all its deadly evils: knowledge and a cul- 
tivation of the spirit of brotherhood. 

Confessing the unescapable solidarity of the hu- 
man race, the oneness of its existence on earth at any 
coincident time, we yet recognize that there are two 
races among men and only two. It shall be of infi- 
nite value in the solution of the great race problem 
today to study these two races. 


Hi, 

What are these two races of men? Charles Lamb 
in one of his essays of Elia remarks, ‘The human 
species acording to the best theory I can form of it 
is composed of two distinct races, the men who bor- 
row and the men who lend.” 

With delightful satire Lamb describes these two 
races, “The infinite superiority of the former (i. e.) 
the borrowers, which I choose,” he says, “to desig- 
nate as the great race is discernable in their figure, 
port, and a certain instinctive sovereignty. The lat- 
ter (the lenders) are born degraded; ‘he shall serve 
his brethren.’ There is something in the air of one 
of his caste lean and suspicious contrasting with the 
open, trusting, generous manner of the other. Ob- 
serve,’ says he, “Who have been the greatest bor- 
rowers of all ages—Alcibiades, Falstaff, Sir Richard 
Steele, our late incomparable Brinsley,—what a fam- 
ily likeness in all four!” 

Nor does the race of borrowers stop with these. 
There is such a thing as social borrowing from the 
family tree and the latest fashion mode. There is the 
mental borrower, too light-brained to have an origi- 
nal thought, or to cultivate his thinking by compan- 
ionship with the great books. Some even become 
borrowers of trouble; they have forgotten that “a 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine;” they will 
not believe that “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” There is the moral borrower. He never 
takes a stand for a moral issue, he is content to let 
the world run up hill or down, it matters not to him; 
he does not know that Dante found his ilk denied 
entrance either to heaven or hell. There is the spirit- 
ual borrower, the religious tramp; unlike his prop- 
erty he keeps his religion in his wife’s name. 

A nuisance to others, the borrower stands in the 
road of his own best development. “Poor Richard” 
was full of injunctions asserting the value of thrift 
and industry as over against the easy road of bor- 
rowing. “Owe no man anything,” said Saint Paul. 
It is far easier to sign a note than it is to pay one. 
The young man or young woman who resolves to 
start a savings account shall escape the woes of 
the borrower. 

Yet as full of emptiness as the borrower may be- 
come, there is a legitimate borrowing. The develop- 
ment of a complex world could not go forward with- 
out the aid of the borrowers and the lenders. The 
son of a wealthy Chicago packer, while still in the 
university, was taken by his elder brother to the 
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bank to borrow ten thousand dollars that he might 
learn the value of a wise investment. 

Shakespeare borrowed the plots of most of his 
plays. But he made them his own because he gave 
to them the master touch of eternity. 

The sole condition of legitimate borrowing is that 
one shall make an improvement of what he has bor- 
rowed so that he turns it into something more valu- 
able. This is what Lanier found pictured in that 
scraggy field of Georgia corn which he celebrated 


in his “Corn.” 


“Look out of line one tall corn captain stands, 
He takes from all that he mighy give to all.” 


aie 


Young men and young women of culture, you must 
realize that you have been borrowers; you have 
been borrowers of knowledge, borrowers of learn- 
ing, borrowers of ideas, borrowers of companion- 
ship. 

Not one day of all the years of your pilgrimage 
has been passed without your being a debtor. You 
are debtors to the God who made you, who gave 
you strong bodies and clear minds, to the Christ who 
redeemed you, to the mother who bore you, to the 
father who worked for you, to the home that cared 
for you in tender years and sacrificed that you might 
have a college education, to the State that provides 
an education for all children, to the nation that makes 
possible justice and freedom under the law. 

You are debtors to all artisans and workers that 
feed and clothe the world, to all inventors and dis- 
coverers, to the thinkers and prophets and poets of 
every age, to teachers, educators, investigators. It 
were well for you to discover how great is your debt 
to Plato, to Aristotle, to Paul, to Wyclif, to Luther, 
to Calvin, to Wesley. 

The debt to Jesus Christ cannot be overestimated. 
It was because he first of all recognized how much 
he owed Him that Paul, the proud Jew, was able to 
say, “I am debtor to the Greek and also the Bar- 
barian.” En this day when you are tempted to doukt 
the value of Christianity, when the scale seems to 
favor the rule of the jungle rather than the rule of 
love, weigh the mighty testimony which disinterest- 
ed scholars bear to the influence of Christ during 
1900 years. Lecky, in his “History of European 
Morals,” testifies that Christianity banished the glad- 
iatorial shows and infanticide, that the exalted posi- 
tion of womanhood as companion rather than play- 
thing was due to Christianity, that, philanthropy and 
charity owe their greatest inspiration to Christianity, 
that there were no such things as hospitals for the 
sick until the Christian woman Fabiola established 
one in Rome. Fatherhood of God, brotherhood of 
man, purity of home life, peace of heart, courageous 
power, immortality of the human spirit, found their 
Alpha and Omega in Jesus Christ. What would art 
be without Christ and the Madonna? What would 


music be without the portrayal of the passion of the 
Son of God? 

You are debtors to all achievements of the human 
spirit of every age and clime, and very ancient is 
the tale of that debt. “Religion is older than Abra- 
ham, mortality is older than Moses, sacrifice is older 
than Jesus, strength is older than Samson, poetry 
is older than David, music is older than the Psalms.” 


LV 


The sole condition of legitimate borrowing is that 
one shall make improvement on what he has bor- 
rowed, so that he turns it into something more valu- 
able. 

You can never pay the debt which you owe unless 
you become better workmen and turn over to your 
day and generation happier conditions, more whole- 
some surroundings. You are justified as borrowers 
only that you might in turn become lenders, not 
lenders from the fashion of Shylock, but generous 
contributors to the community of the best workman- 
ship and character and personality of which you are 
capable. The aim of education is the development 
of power. The only legitimate use of that power 
is not for self but for service. 

You shall become valued lenders only in so far as 
you are diligent users of what you have owed. The 
educated man is not the man who knows every bit 
of knowledge, but he is the one who knows how,— 
how to think, how to study, how to ascertain facts, 
how to deduce the proper conclusions, and how to 
have the proper determination to express these con- 
clusions in action. 

No man or woman can be a valued lender unless 
he or she is a diligent worker. No man can be a 
slacker and make the proper use of what he has 
borrowed. 

Chiefest of all he will be the lender of the sense 
of the ideal in an age that is pressed down with the 
consideration of the real. All the greatest work in 
the world has been done in the moments when work- 
men have had a sense of the unseen, when they have 
worked with a passion for the ideal. 

All movements of reform and of progress and of 
modern development have been accomplished only 
by those who have had the vision that looks beyond 
the stars. 


V. 


The age in which we live is crying aloud for sons 
and daughters who will give the sense of the heaven- 
ly vision. Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish. 

You shall personify the lender of the ideal when 
you seek to build up in your community the con- 
viction that your nation is a borrower from all other 
nations and must be a lender to them. Do all that 
you can to blast away the bogie man of race preju- 
dice. Proclaim it from the housetops that there are 
but two races of men, the borrowers and the lenders. 
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Point out how even despised orientals lend a never- 
wearying patience and irradicable spiritual back- 
ground much needed in the face of occidental haste 
and material madness. Emphasize the industrial and 
aesthetic value of the Japanese to our own civiliza- 
tion. Recognize the wealth of imaginative and ideal- 
istic power in the Hebrew and in the yet undevelop- 
ed Slav. 

It is for the college young men of this generation 
to loose the age from the slavery of the earth-bound 
and to give to it wings which shall bring in the con- 
quest of joy and of happiness. As lenders of the 
ideal you will constantly find that you will give of 
the spirit of sacrifice, that you will never grow 
weary of the quest, no matter how long delayed 
its achievements might seem. 


VI. 


In this great day, while the world is still full of 
uncertainity and of unrest, shall not America be true 
to the noblest days of her past, shall she not arise 
from her lethargy and love her neighbor as she 
loves herself? If she has a concern for a nation 
beyond her borders on the south, shall she not also 
have a concern for nations who are her neighbors 
across the Pacific seas and across the Atlantic seas? 
Is it not time for America to quit trumpeting her 
insistence on what belongs to her, but to speak with 
deep concern on what belongs to the welfare of the 
whole world? The soul of America resents the 
blasphemy of Ambassador Harvey at the Pilgrim 
dinner. 

America, because she is a Christian nation, must 
not abandon her priceless ideals of unselfishness, 
brotherhood, and democracy and follow the melan- 
choly example of the great empires of history. Let 
America put her trust not in arms but in ideals which 
are the peculiar possession of her people, and she 
will live forever like the trees of life whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nation. But let her aban- 
don her ideals and seek security, not in love but in 
power, and verily her days, like the days of every 
empire, will be numbered. 

At the centennial celebration of American Inde- 
pendence, Sidney Lanier wrote the great cantata. 
In the triumphant passage of its climax, the heaven- 
ly guide is questioned, “How long, good angel, O, 
how long shall beloved America endure?” Hear the 
angel’s answer: 


“Long as thine Art shall love true love, 

Long as thy Science truth shall know, 

Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 

Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 

Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below, 

So long, my land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall grow.” 
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A Night for Scandal 


Last night 
The wind held conversation with the trees; 
A gentle wind it was, that rose and fell 
In softly undulating sighs,—a breeze _ 
That spoke of love in murm’rous undertones, 
The while the moon rode anchored in a sea 
Of indigo; and yet she was not moored,—. 
I would she were!—for such a magic spell 
She cast, and with her mellow radiance 
Flooded the earth with silver witchery, 
Transforming common things to Fairyland, 
Inhabiting the misty glades with elves, 
And soft’ning into mystic loveliness 
This man-made ugliness that’s called a town. 


A fickle wind it was, a light-o’ love, 

That puffed from out the Southland 
lang’rously 

And whispered airy nothings to the leaves 

That danced delightedly and whispered back 

In scandalous flirtation, while the moon, 

A chaperon, but wise, discreet, withal, 

Behind a fleecy cloudlet veiled her face. 

Anon the wind waxed bolder in his suit, 

Telling exotic tales of far away,— 

Of unfamiliar lands from which he came; 

Of mighty forests and unending plains; 

Of snow-capped mountains and the boundless 
sea ; 

Of fragrant balsams, and a winding stream 

That wandered on with whimsical caprice 

’Twixt smiling, placid banks of mossy green. 

Of lovely places to delight the eye, 

Of myriad gracious landscapes he had seen 

He wove a magic fabric till the dawn. 


The wind is dead; the leaves are still; the 
moon, 

Low in the western sky, a specter pale, 

Flees in affright before the coming dawn, 

Drops below the horizon, and is gone. 

A dull, gray light pales all the landscape 
o’er— 

Another day stands tiptoe in the east. 
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What’s to Be Done with 


Fraternities? 
By a Member of the Illinois Legislature 


This is the second of a series of three articles in reply 
to the question, ‘‘What’s to Be Done with Fraternities?” 
which we are printing in as many issues of The Journal. 
The first one was written by the president of a national 
fraternity chapter on the campus of the second largest 
university in America. We have asked a disinterested 
member of a commonwealth legislature to write the 
second; a college executive officer in each of two col- 
leges where fraternities are barred and where they are 
recognized, jointly to write the third and last article 
of the series. In view of the acute anti-fraternity senti- 
ment of the last few years, we feel that the three-fold dis- 
cussion we are printing is timely and helpful. While not 
subscribing to the more partisan propositions put forth, 
the editors are especially pleased to be able to print in 
these columns such a fair and balanced appraisal of the 
elements involved as characterizes all three articles, of 
which this second one is another excellent example. 


| f 


‘\yNE who writes on fraternities from a legislative 
standpoint is probably subject to the classifica- 
tion, given in the first article on this subject by a 
fraternity man, as being one of the “nine out of 
ten who are concerned but who do not know.” Gen- 
erally the most drastic indictments are brought by 
those who know only in part. They so often get 
their information from a biased source, or are so 
prejudiced themselves that they fail to see the good 
along with the bad. 

Such may be the case in a legislature. One man 
with a prejudice, he being unrefuted, can make out 
such a strong case against fraternities that he may 
bring to his side enough votes to prohibit such in 
state-controlled institutions. There may be no one 
present able to overcome the argument by stating 
the good that fraternities are capable of accomplish- 
ing. 

The above is the way fraternity men may judge 
adverse legislative action. But votes count, as doubt- 
less these same fraternity men know, when they 
have used arguments unduly expanded to carry their 
points over an indifferent majority in their own local 
chapters. 

It is doubtful whether one out of ten members of 
state legislatures, especially in the middle and west- 
ern states, have had an opportunity to come into 
personal contact with college fraternities. It is not 
the college fraternities that concern these legislators 
so much at present; but they are concerned about 
the excrescences of the college and university fra- 
ternities,—the high school fraternities and sororities. 

The people, except the upper stratum and fawning 
lower strata, are so democratic that they resent relics 
of aristocracy being dragged before their gaze by 
immature high school students who have not been 
in this world long enough to get its setting. These 
students’ perspectives have not shown them how dis- 
tasteful to commonsense people are their attempts 
to imitate and perpetuate closed organizations with- 
in institutions supported by the public. If the people 


and the legislature are inclined to be hostile to col- 
lege fraternities, it is not so much that they know 
of any irregularities within them, but it is largely 
because they fail to make the distinction between 
them and the organizations within their high schools 
in their own communities. 

Let the taxpayers, who are supporting a state in- 
stitution, know as well as the citizens of the town 
where this institution is located, what are the annual 
events of the fraternities, the round of social hap- 
penings where money is spent needlessly, the un- 
democratic distinctions, the recitations slighted, the 
lower general average of fraternity students in their 
work as shown by their grades when compared with 
the grades of non-fraternity students, the tutoring 
and cramming in the last few weeks of the semester 
to make up fon lost time, the orgies that have taken 
place in some organizations, and 1c will not avail 
that some or all of the above things are being done 
also by students who belong to no fraternal societies. 
There will be such a sentiment and outcry aroused 
that very few legislators will have the hardihood 
to withstand the pressure when a bill to abolish col- 
lege fraternities comes before the legislature. 


Il. 

It seems that lack of sufficient publicity is the 
chief reason that fraternities still exist in public 
institutions in this democracy. The high school fra- 
ternities are coming too close to the people and are 
getting publicity thereby, and as a result have been 
forbidden in about one-third of the states, mostly 
in the central and western states where the people 
are freer from aristocratic traditions. 

The writer is not familiar with any legislative ac- 
tion against college fraternities as his experience has 
been confined to Illinois. In this state there has 
been no serious effort made to abolish any fratern- 
ities at educational institutions, except those in high 
schools. In 1915, a bill to abolish fraternities in 
high schools received scant consideration; but in 1917, 
the bill came from the Senate having been introduced 
there by a college fraternity man who doubtless saw 
the trend affairs were taking to the injury of his own 
organization should fraternities be permitted to run 
riot in high schools. 

The following shows the wrath of one legislator 
which ensuing debate drew forth. It is a wrath 
which if fully aroused will not confine itself to high 
school fraternities: 

“In the cities in my district we have had fratern- 
ities within our high schools and we have had organ- 
izations of young men who have gone so far as to 
rent individual properties in which to hold their meet- 
ings. In their meeting houses as late as 3:00 o’clock 
at night, the officers of the law have discovered 
these young men with the young ladies from the 
high school drinking and having a good time..... + 
(The rest of the sentence can be found in Illinois 
House debates, 1917, page 651.) This representative 
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further said that because of the inadequate means of 
some parents their children were placed in a class 
of their own and “have not the advantages in society 
that those children do who come from parents who 


are able to clothe their children according to the - 


latest styles, which they must have if they belong 
to those societies, and for that reason | am most 
heartily against fraternities in high schools or even 
in colleges.” 

The defender of high school fraternities said that 
the above mentioned students did not sin because 
they were members of a fraternity but they sinned 
because of the flesh and blood of which they were 
made. It could be charged as readily to their homes. 
Probably most of this is true, yet the people as a 
whole do not reason as an individual does. Before 
them is an organization some of the members of 
which have made themselves offensive to society. 
Therefore the organization is held chiefly to blame 
and it must go. 

A legislator from Chicago said, “I have had ex- 
perience; I have gone through high school. I have 
gone to a college where fraternities existed. I as- 
sure you, gentlemen, if you have had experience in 
those universities you will say that the fraternities 
are very, very bad in colleges and universities. But 
they are not nearly so bad as..... in a high school 
because of this fact, that the young men in high 
school have their minds undeveloped. They have 
not reached the stage of broad-mindedness and lib- 
eralism to understand and to know, and when they 
join these fraternities they educate themselves into 
a narrowness and a prejudice which lasts with them 
through life .... There is not one tota of justifica- 
tion for these narrow-minded secret societies that 
teach young men undeveloped in..... mentality 
these ideas of narrowness, prejudice, and hatred in 
our great public school system.” 

On being questioned by Representative Lee O’Neil 
Browne, the above speaker said what he had just 
stated might be applied to more mature persons 
belonging to secret societies in more advanced public 
educational institutions. 

Mr. Browne then with intent to load the bill down 
with extra matter offered an amendment to include 
all fraternities in all state institutions. He asked: 
“What right have you to say it (they) will do those 
things over in this high school, here in the city of 
Springfield, and that it (they) won’t do it (those 
things) over there in the state university at Cham- 
paign? It will do more there than it will do here. 
Here the children are under guidance, under the im- 
mediate direction of their parents..... They go 
home every night. Over there they are away from 
home for the first time in their lives. They are there 
without any home moorings, they are there where, 
if there is any inclination to go to hell, they wilt 
LOC ee They have not the mother or the father 
or sisters or brothers to keep them straight; and if 
your arguments are any good, if they are worth 
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anything on earth, then they are good as to every 
school in Illinois.” 

Some of the representatives were convinced per- 
sonally that such was a good amendment and it re- 
ceived 50 votes. Others voted against it because 
they were afraid that so much opposition would arise 
against the bill from the university that they would 
thereby lose what they started out for—the prohi- 
bition of fraternities in high schools. It was thought 
that the plan “divide and conquer” was better than 
trying to conquer without division. Therefore 79 
were against the amendment. Possibly within a few 
years university fraternities will be considered; es- 
pecially, if some of them should make some notice- 
able blunders and attract the attention of the people 
to them. 

When this bill came up for third reading a strong 
indictment of high school fraternities was presented 
by Representative Miller of Champaign. Probably 
his intuition showed him that the best way to pre- 
serve the university fraternities was to get rid of 
those in the state high schools. Mr. Miller sent out 
a questionnaire to the leading school men in this state 
and in some other states. He received 138 replies, 
only two of these being favorable to high school fra- 
ternities. 

The bill passed by an overwhelming majority, 125 
to 8, but Governor Lowden, after having been be- 
sieged by fraternity and sorority members from the 
Springfield high school, among whom was _ his 
daughter, vetoed the bill. At the next session, 1919, 
the legislature passed the bill again with scarcely 
any debate, for such was seen to be useless by the 
opponents. This time the Governor realized that the 
people through their representatives really knew 
what they wanted when they asked for the abolition 
of high school fraternities. Therefore he signed the 
bill and it became a law July 1. There was an at- 
tempt to destroy its effectiveness at the 1921 session 
by striking out the definition of a fraternity and a 
sorority, it being alleged that the law was too string- 
ent and would prohibit even Boy Scouts from at- 
tending school and remaining in their organization 
at the same time. These arguments were non-effec- 
tive upon the committee on education. 


Ill. 


From the statement of conditions in high school 
fraternities it can be seen that it is only a step until 
the legislature will be considerinig fraternities in 
other state institutions; for many of the conditions 
in the former exist in the latter, the former being 
exaggerated imitations of the latter. 

Sometime some legislator who has a grievance 
against some fraternity in a state institution will 
make it a condition that he will support no appropria- 
tion for this institution until its fraternities have 
been abolished. He, of course, will not be able to 
stop the appropriation but he may supply tinder 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Trunk 


Being Some Letters of a Millikin 
Schoolmaster to His Old Students 


TO A FORMER STUDENT WHoO IS TO 

ENTER MILLIKIN 

Dear L 
F course, your decision to go to college 
made me extremely comfortable. I know you 

won't give a grape leaf for my opinion of Millikin 

as a college of liberal arts. So I will keep my satis- 

faction to myself, and you’ll know nothing about it. 

No, decidedly I do not like the idea of my friend 
withdrawing from the ways of man in his Freshman 
year and devoting all his time to studies and his own 
business affairs. In the first place, you have no 
moral right to do it from the point of view of your 
own welfare, and of the welfare of others. 

Had you followed that program in your senior 
year, I would never have known you. I am quite 
sincere when I say that the idea of not knowing you 
is intolerable to me. The meaning is clear. Others 
can come to feel as I do, if you will let them. It is 
to these that you owe a larger degree of participation 
in college activities than characterized your high 
school days; and you never can meet your obligation 
by devoting your attention exclusively to your 
studies and your own personal needs. 

By the way, what are studies, anyhow? Didn’t 
you find me quite a subject of study, not to speak of 
members of the high school janitorial force, the city 
council, etc.? And this doesn’t take into account 
the scores of far more interesting and broadening 
such subjects of study which you will find in your 
Freshman year at Millikin. 

You are a steward of the decidedly unusual leader- 
ship qualities you possess, and stewardship as the 
good Methodists preach it and teach it—and it’s 
none of your business whether they live it—puts sten- 
torian accent on the word owe which is tied up with 
its definition. 

Millikin university is a spiritual enterprise; it lives 
on good traditions; and only its men and women are 
qualified to generate its good traditions. If Millikin 
has anything for you, it is because men and women 
before you had something spiritually positive for 
Millikin. It’s a morning enterprise—nightingales 
and four-o’clocks do not harmonize with it at all. 
All the more reason why its students today are obli- 
gated tremendously to build into it the choicest bits 
of which their best is capable. 

All this does not mean that I do not covet for you 
the highest honors in scholarship, for I do. With 
your capacity, you have no right to be satisfied with 


a bit less than superior scholastic standing from the 
first day of your college experience. But you can 
do this and at the same time infuse some of your 
idealism into your Freshman class. Heaven knows, 
the average Freshman class needs it. 

I hesitate to mention the fraternities to you. If 
am unalterably opposed to them as a general thing. 
Someone asked me why I ever joined one. The 
reason was simple. With fraternity atmosphere 
settling ’round about everything in Millikin, it seem- 
ed to me that opportunities for actual service lay 
bigger and better in a fraternity than out of one. 
I had considerable time for reflection on this point 
—the fraternities were not exactly in a hurry about 
me. 

But you will meet the fraternity your first day. 
All will make an effort to know you; some will show 
an immediate desire for you; some will conceal their 
feelings and conservatively look you over—but be- 
tween you, me, and the gatepost, you will meet the 
problem. Indifference should be your outward at- 
titude; some of your native good sense should guide 
your inner processes. 

And this consideration of fraternities is all a 
minor matter when one’s mind set is right; it’s a 
decidedly major proposition when the mind set is 
not right. It’s because so many Freshmen are lack- 
ing in this respect that the fraternity problem has 
become such a serious one—one capable of antag- 
onizing the purest conceptions of truly democratic 
souls. 

More when I see you. 


TO A STUDENT MAROONED IN A SMALL 
TOWN DURING THE SUMMER VACATION 
Dear M 

CAN visualize you in your village manse, sniffing 

the honey-suckled breezes as you turn the washer 
near the dozing cat under the locust tree, with the 
rambler hedge, an occasional automobile, church 
spire, and a sparrow or two to keep you company. 
Give me the village, provided I can have ten acres 
to devote to utilitarian and aesthetic purposes—and 
doubly provided the church bells all ring at prayet 
meeting hour and twice on Sunday—and you can 
have all the 1920 census cities. 

You chafe in your latest letter to me because you 
feel you are idling away your time in merely reading 
books. I have another name for it. On the other 
hand, I appreciate fully just how you feel from the 
production standpoint. For really, I’m coming to 
be out of patience, myself, if I catch myself reading 
and reflecting during these waking hours when car- 
penters, bakers, and other sons of toil are out toil- 
ing with the hands the Almighty gave them. 

And then, when I contemplate myself, a shriveled, 
pesky twig of a signpost, pointing the way to you 
students but not following it, why I am ready to spit 
at the calling of the scholar. 

So you see, friend, you are not talking to a book 
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worm, nor to one who is contented as he seems tv 
be merely in the world of ideas, nor to one to whom 
the summer comes as a signal for rest. But ten 
years of experience has taught me one thing above 
all others: 


An ounce of reflection based on observation and 
sound reading is worth a pound of activity—a car- 
load of material consequences in the form of corn, 
sheep, canned goods, coal, cement, or more acres 
for the active man notwithstanding. 

I’ll admit it’s a dear purchase, and the consequen- 
ces of a freedom born of culture are unrest with 
everything but the infinite. And all of us with any 
pretensions of scholarship must pay the price every 
once in awhile in the form of a cynical self-analysis 
for which Rockefeller, Carnegie, Mark Hanna, and 
the like, had no time. 

Be as dissatisfied as you want to be. The kind and 
size of his dissatisfactions generally are the measure 
of a man, and I can swear that they keep him thin. 

Believe me, you have a nice assortment of talents 
and an immortal soul which call for a hogshead of 
optimism to preserve them in. And you must not 
let any bile of permanent or chronic self-effacement 
leak into it. Remember that Pascal, President Jud- 
son, or W. H. Taft absolutely couldn’t get a job 
this summer in that home town of yours to save 
them, and your dissatisfaction will do you no per- 
manent harm. 

Do you know, friend, the biggest waste in this 
land these days, it seems to me, is the thousands 
of college men of your age who are not utilized 
during vacation periods in pursuits not only adapted 
to their several aspirations and enthusiasms, but 
calculated to draw out the fire and super-vitality 
of youth? 

I can imagine a million dollars invested 1n a model 
countryside and village. In said village could be 
centered a college with a little less equipment than 
Millikin’s and an inspired leadership in every mem- 
ber of a little more compact faculty. And then 
centered here should be a publishing plant, a scien- 
tific dairy, productive grain farms, forestry projects, 
fruit trees and truck gardens, millinery shops, a 
mail order house, the best pulpit in the country 
(manned by the faculty and students), legal aid 
bureaus, greenhouses, and what not as the practical 
laboratories for things learned in college. 

Such a community would be self-supporting, wage- 
paying, vital-education-giving, happiness-dispensing 
—in short, an uplifting force, leaking out its inspira- 
tion and influence over the prairie or mountain belt, 
wherever it might be located. 

And it would be the most productive, happiest 
place in all the world simply because it would utilize 
the livest protoplasm in existence—the college stu- 
dent. 

Twenty such plants in twenty years would revolu- 
tionize America—and they could all be set up today 
for the price of a single battleship. 


TO A MINISTER’S SON WHO CHAFES UNDER 
THE RELIGIOUS ENVIRONMENT OF 
A SMALL TOWN 


Dear B 


T’S a profound source of reassurance to me to have 

you realize this summer that you are the min- 
ister’s son! I can’t imagine a better straightjacket 
for one of your tendencies. I can appreciate fully, 
however, your feelings about the religion of the 
fathers. I sincerely think that men like yourself, 
unorthodox in so many respects, are truly more 
religious in the Christ way than the cloistered saints 
of past centuries—not to speak of the founders of 
new sects like Fox, Wesley, Campbell, etc. Not 
that I am inclined at all to question their religion 
from the point of view of sincerity, not at all. 


I believe they were sincerely, almost passionately 
religious, but still an eon or two this side the Jesus 
conception of man-to-man and man-to-God rela- 
tionships. They are not to be blamed nor to be 
discounted because they happened to be born in an 
environment farther back along the road of human 
progress than you or I. 


But a young man today is to be blamed if he 
comes no nearer to the new ideal than they. 

Recently I read S. Weir ‘Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne,” 
and while I was prepared in part for an apprecia- 
tion of the Quaker Meeting, I was not prepared 
for the premeditated spiritual cruelty of some Quaker 
parents who did what they did to children they loved, 
in His name. Surely the patience of the Designer 
must be omnipotent in the face of centuries of warp- 
ed conceptions and deeds in His name. 


Again, I notice that those sects, typified in the 
Holiness people of today who are hectically devoted 
to church organization, and to legalistic conceptions 
of religious duties and privileges, are the very sects 
who constitute the most nearly impregnable obstacles 
to the Christ way among men. And I supremely 
and regularly lose my patience with their represen- 
tatives today—although I ought to be too apprecia- 
tive of what environment and habits will do for a 
people to think aught of them. 

And so it is a blessed relief to sense the spirit 
of revolt among men I prize most these days. But 
on the other hand there is a spirit of carelessness, 
a lack of earnestness and devotion to a quest for 
fundamentals in some of you men that causes me 
not a little worry. 

For it is not enough that we revolt; we must re- 
volt productively. 

Religion is a way of living, not a matter of the 
intellect. What a pity it is that a fact so demon- 
strable as this is so regularly overlooked by some 
of you college students and even by those greater 
lights who occupy some of the chairs in universities 
and colleges. Except that I live certain fundamentals, | 
I become just as truly warped—and in this day of 
days, infinitely less graciously and commendably so 
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—than those older churchmen I am prone to dis- 
count and ridicule. 

It is your business and my business to find this 
way—rather a narrow and obscure one at the outset, 
to be sure. And we won’t do it in one summer, nor 
in one college course, nor in the reading of every 
one of Wells’ books—the ideas of a prevailing type 
of cold intellectuals notwithstanding. 

And so we haven’t any business cutting the ties 
that bind us to earlier, legalistic conceptions of 
religion until we have developed the spiritual wings 
to maintain new levels under us. And I hold 
that we cannot maintain these new levels unless we 
have the friction which our wings must develop in 
an environment where religious views are generated. 

We shall never find the true way alone—that’s 
the blessed thing about religion; it obliges us cheer- 
fully to see to it that whole companies of men come 
up with us in the quest for the true way. 

So I am still a believing Methodist. I attend 
church regularly, although I do eschew the public, 
forced way of the man we pay to pray loudly, ex- 
haustively, and monotonously for us. In truth our 
minister is so all-prevailing in prayer, that I find 
it impossible to smooth my own ruffled state of 
mind and concentrate in a tiny prayer for myself. 

Again, I don’t like to hear radiant music sullied 
by the affectation and the indifferent quality of our 
paid singers, who smile broadly, vacantly, and un- 
feelingly in the choir loft before rendering sacred 
masterpieces born in the blood-sweating and agoniz- 
ing heartfulness of sincere composers. And I don’t 
like to sing “The Son of God Goes Forth to War, 
His Blood-Stained Banners,” etc., and “There Is a 
Fountain Filled with Blood, Drawn from Immanuel’s 
Veins.” By the way, why not the fresh, purer blood 
of the arteries? 

And I don’t like the way we sing any hymn—so 
unconsciously guiltless of any sentiments at all as 
we raise our voices in perfunctory praise over those 


stanzas which the minister selects at random. And. 


did you ever notice how persistently the usual min- 
ister leaves out the key stanza in his habitual abridg- 
ment of hymns for congregational singing? 

And I don’t like the smirking way of some of our 
stewards, and the unsavory week life of so many of 
the pillars of our church. I don’t like the responsive 
reading, about which ninety-nine out of a hundred 
haven’t the slightest comprehension. And I don’t 
like to garble the “Apostles’ Creed” in the droning, 
listless recitation each ‘Sunday morning. Far better 
that we lay it away like the “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence”—only once in a lifetime exposing its 
pronouncement of faith as a reminder of those days 
of martyrdom for the cause which is capable of so 
richly blessing us today. 

And I don’t like the collection plates. And I don’t 
like to hear beautiful passages from the Testament 
garbled by a minister who seemingly doesn’t feel 
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Writers’ Who’s Who at 
Millikin 
Professor Darling on 


Commercial Value of Corncobs 
66 HE Cob Is of More Value Than the Corn,” is 
the subject of a full page article in the “Miss- 
issippi Valley Magazine,” for June. The article was 
written by E. R. Darling, Millikin professor of 
Chemistry. In it he tells of the many products 
chemistry has made from the corn cob which hith- 
erto had been a waste product of the corn fields. 
Adhesive gum, acetic acid, lactic acid, crystallized 
glucose, paper stock, gas purifier, gas, fiber wheels 
and pulleys, acetone, alcohol and crystallized xylose 
are some of the products which can be made from 
the cob, according to his article. From the 310,000,000 
bushels of corn produced by Illinois in 1919, it is 
estimated that there came 2,000,000 tons of cobs, 
and these, if all were turned into the products which 
the chemist can make from them, would be worth 
$427,000,000.00. 

In concluding his article Professor Darling sug- 
gests that a real investigation of the practicability 
of using this vast amount of now wasted material 
should be made as a possible source of new supplies, 
especially of lactic and acetic acids, both of which 
can be produced more easily than some other pro- 
ducts. 

The article is indicative of the practical turn Pro- 
fessor Darling is giving to a number of courses in 
the department. He has had a particularly rich ex- 
perience, for so young a man, in practical chemistry. 
It is out of this experience that he is leading Chemis- 
try students by a kind of vocational guidance into 
an appreciation of the many vocational aspects to 
the field of applied chemistry. Indications are that 
Millikin Chemistry students will become more close- 
ly related than ever to the several civic and indus- 
trial needs in Decatur for just such co-operative 
research as indicated in this latest article by Dr. 
Darling. 


Professor McCaslin 
Writes for ‘*‘The Midland’’ 


66 HE MIDLAND” for May contains a short 

story, “To Remove Mountains,” written by Pro- 
fessor Davida McCaslin of Millikin. “The Midland” is 
a monthly periodical published by Mr. John T. Fred- 
erick, a farmer of Glennie, Michigan, for the pur- 
pose of presenting verse and stories of real literary 
merit written by middle western authors. The con- 
tributors are men and women who write for the 
sheer love of creating. The magazine is rich and 
artistic in appearance, and its contents are of such 
high standard that it is used in advanced composi- 
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The Spectator 
On Millikin Campus 


a2 9 COOLNESSI@ IT’S INVITING) SHADE 

The elder bushes in full bloom, fresh, crisp, and 
green as though mortals on this earth were not 
feeling like wilted lettuce. Oak trees and elms, the 
ivy climbing its varied way over wall and tower— 
these and more sent out their appeal as I came down 
the sun-flooded way that is called the William street 
hill. Bending my head to avoid entanglement in the 
shrubs which half conceal yet wholly invite one to 
the campus path, once more I stepped on Millikin 
ground. Oh, it’s a glorious sensation, as you who 
have come back from time to time well know. 

Silently and slowly I came up the path. As I 
reached the walk leading to the gym, I stopped 
short, listening. Full, majestic, throbbing, 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below ..... . 


rolled from the pipe organ in the college chapel. 

On tip-toe I finished the way to the cool damp- 
ness of the lower corridor. Already its walls wear 
a new coat of paint, an ecru shade—perhaps you 
would call it a bright tan. Upstairs no hurrying 
feet, no ringing bells, no conferences. Miss Bragg 
in her usual place, recording semester grades and 
preparing reports. Not even a glimpse of Professor 
Cole on his way to or from the manual training 
rooms. Yes, vacation is here. 

Now Miss Bragg has gone. I am alone. 
music, I have it. 


No! The 


“O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties, 
Above the fruited plain; ..... 


You, in cap and gown, marched down the aisle to 
that, did you not? While on either hand freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, stood honoring you, the seniors. 

You faced the faculty in those days. No longer. 
The student choir replaced it early in the fall. and 
next year, with the added inspiration of the organ, 
chapel will more nearly be the impressive service 
it was designed to be. 


“A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness; ..... 4 


Seniors, again. One cannot get away from them. 
Seniors and the music. So short a time it has been 
since we had all the excitement of commencement 
week. 

No, no exhibition this year. Of course, we used 
to have them. (“Humoresque,”’ now. Perhaps that’s 
why my thoughts jump around so.) Just don’t I 
remember the hours spent on charts, maps, and 
biology drawings in that maddening last minute at- 
tempt to make a “best yet” exhibit. None of that 
this year. 

But we did have several exhibits that more truly 
represented a year’s work at Millikin. What like? 


Why, Millikin students, of course. Adopted a new 
course whereby we exhibit the real products of 
Millikin life. Why, you should have seen the Kind- 
ergarten evening. Little fluffy tots at their games 
or music. And yes, an orchestra leader of five 
years—dress suit, baton and proper bow. 

Then commencement plays, a voice pageant, ad- 
vanced student recitals! You'd like to know more 
about these things and the people? Well, I should 
think. I was getting around to it; that’s what 
I’m here for. There’s such a lot to “spectate” about 
on Millikin campus, ’specially when one has a whole 
quarter to review. 


Deficit No Mar to 18th 


Commencement 


NGC GNA by President Holden of a 
financial deficit of $30,000.00 faced by the col- 
lege at the end of the present year did not in the 
least detract from the dignity and high faith of the 
eighteenth “Millikin commencement in the liberal 
arts auditorium. Baccalaureate degrees were con- 
ferred upon 43 members of the graduating class, and 
honorary degrees upon four distinguished citizens 
of Illinois and Indiana in the exercises Tuesday 
morning, June 7, marked by a brilliant pageantry of 
participants in academic paraphernalia. An unpre- 
cedented number crowded the auditorium and out 
into the main lobby. 

Preceding the program, the boards of control, the 
faculty, and the undergraduates formed in academic 
procession at the Conservatory and moved slowly 
across the front campus, past the liberal arts tower 
and into the Domestic Arts hall, thence to the main 
lobby of the central buildings, and into the auditor- 
ium where the audience had gathered. 

Conferring of the honorary degrees was an unusual 
part of the exercises, being the third time in the his- 
tory of the institution that the Doctor’s degree was 
ever awarded. Reverend William S. Dando and 
Reverend Chester E. Jenney received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity,, and upon Dr. W. J. Darby, who 
was voted the degree two months before his death 
in May, was conferred the degree Doctor of Laws. 
Professors L. B. Henderson and A. P. Kelso, res- 
pectively, presented the candidates. 

Musical numbers added brilliant touches to the 
occasion. Miss Wilma Moffett played ‘Concert 
Etude in G-flat” (Moszkowski) as the first piano 
number; Alfred Hughes chose for his violin number 
Saint-Saens’ “Introduction and Rondo Capriccisso- 
so;” the Misses Helen Waddington, Ruth Brown, 
Fredarieka Green in a trio voice number sang Elgar’s 
“Fly, ‘Singing Bird.” 

Mr. Donald Swarthout, associate director of the 
Conservatory, accompanied all numbers and played 
for the processionals. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison of Chicago, editor 
of “The Christian Century” delivered the commence- 
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ment address on “The New World and the New 
Man.” 

Hubert O. Robertson of Decatur received the high- 
est scholastic honors of the class. Helen Machan 
of Decatur and ‘Mildred Wiley of Edgerton, Ohio, 
were tied for second. Adele Shelah of Springfield, 
Illinois, and Edna Rybolt, Decatur, were also award- 
ed summa cum laude by the faculty. Cum laude was 
conferred upon Floyd Brenner, Helen Coonrod, Sara 
Dobson, Frances Conkey, Norma Flesher, Phillis 
Hamman, Katherina Hilti, Evelyn Scott, and Helen 
Lichtenberger. 

Helen Machan received the graduating scholarship 
entitling her to one year’s tuition in pursuing a spe- 
cialty as the senior having the highest average in 
her junior and senior years. Elizabeth Knight, ’19, 
was awarded the Millikin scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in the department of Mathematics. 
Acting Dean W. J. Risley read the honor list. 

After the commencement exercises the annual 
luncheon for the guests of the college was served 
in Aston Hall. A four course luncheon was served 
to members of the board of managers, board of trus- 
tees, graduating class, faculty and guests who were 
present for the college commencement. 

Following the luncheon President L. E. Holden 
called upon President Emeritus A. R. Taylor, Rev. 
Mr. Beck, Judge Williamson of Evansville, Indiana, 
and Rev. Mr. Bergen of Springfield to speak. Each 
responded with a few words relative to the future 
of Millikin. 


Record Attendance at 
Alumni Banquet 


RADUATES present for the annual banquet 

and reunion of the Alumni association given 
Monday evening in the Y. M. C. A. Annex, pledged 
$1,300 toward the expenses of an alumni salaried 
secretary for next year, and adopted resolutions ask- 
ing for greater alumni representation on the board 
of managers of the college. 

The dinner was the largest in the history of the 
association, 231 plates being laid. A special feature 
was the presence of an exceptional number of mem- 
bers from the Class of 1911 who had returned for 
the commencement season in celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of their graduation. Ten members of 
the class were at the banquet Monday evening, in- 
cluding Corwin Roach of ‘Springfield, the class presi- 
dent; J. Ben Wand, Chicago, and James M. Lively, 
Mattoon. Others came for commencement Tues- 
day morning. Every class save one, 1908, was rep- 
resented. 

Members of this year’s graduating class wer 
guests of honor, together with President L. E. Hol. 
den, several members of the board of managers, and 
of the faculty. Charles Record, president of the as- 
sociation, who presided, welcomed the graduates into 


the association, and Earle Roberts, senior president, 
responded. iH. M. Owen spoke in behalf of the board, 
and President L. E. Holden, Corwin Roach, James 
Lively, and Harry Humphrey were other speakers. 

There was a protracted discussion of the problem 
of financing the work projected by the Alumni coun- 
cil for the coming year, resulting in the plan of ask- 
ing members to underwrite the sum needed, $2,500, 
in order to permit going ahead at once with the 
plans. Pledges to the extent of $1,300 were imme- 
diately offered, and no difficulty is anticipated in find- 
ing guarantors for the remainder. 

Charles Record was re-elected president of the as- 
sociation for the coming year, the other officers 
chosen being as follows: 

Vice-president: Laura Kriege Lewis, ’13. 

Secretary-treasurer: Charlotte Kerney Shellabar- 
ger, 717. 

Members of Alumni Council for one year: H. W. 
McDavid, ’07, and W. R. McGaughey, ’06. 

Members of council for one year: Miss Estella 
Bryant, ’06, Carl Head, ’11; and S. A. Tucker, 718. 

Two additional members of the council are to be 
selected by the New York and Chicago branches 
of the alumni. 


Seniors Observe 


Class Day 


ee ‘Millikin Seniors observed Class Day Monday, 

June 6, with a class breakfast at the Fishing Club, 
a program in Kaeuper hall at 3:30, and the annual 
march of farewell bidding goodbye to the Alma 
Mater. Floyd Brenner delivered the Ivy Oration and 
gave an excellent message to his classmates. Also the 
Class Will which was sung by Messrs. Robertson, 
McClelland, Roberts, and Brenner and the Class 
Prophecy were features of the afternoon program. 

After the breakfast the members of the class took 
automobile rides and returned to the university for 
the program which started at 3:30, in Kaeuper Hall. 
Miss Helen Cantrall of the Conservatory of Music 
sang a beautiful solo and Miss Mae Chittum played 
a piano number. Miss Mildred Wiley wrote the class 
poem. Earle Roberts, president of the Senior class, 
presented the gavel to the president of the Junior 
class, Mr. Ping, who made a short speech of accept- 
ance. 

After the presentation of the gavel the march of 
farewell started from the Conservatory where the 
entire class sang. The class moved from the Con- 
servatory to the gymnasium where Joseph Cogdal, 
this year’s track captain, made a farewell speech to 
the gym. Aston Hall was the next to receive the 
departing words of a Senior, Miss Jewell Harris. 
Miss Sarah Dobson spoke in memory of the Domes- 
tic Science hall and Eber Spence told of the part- 
ing thoughts of the class beneath the towers in front 
of the Liberal Arts hall. 

From the Liberal Arts hall the members of the 
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class moved down in front of Professor Risley’s 
room. Mr. Brenner delivered the Ivy Oration, the 
last message of the class to Alma Mater. 


First Interscholastic Sets 
High Standard 


Wie only the highest praise, both from con- 
testants and spectators, was accorded Millikin’s 
First Interscholastic Track and Field Meet and the 
Oratorical Contests held in connection with it, we 
prefer to place emphasis upon Millikin’s Second In- 
terscholastic meet which will be held May 12 and 
13, 1922. 

The excellence of the first meet gives ample prom- 
ise that the second meet will be even better. Some 
entnusiasts go so far as to say that Millikin’s meet 
will be THE interscholastic in the state next year. 

Looking back at Millikin’s first interscholastic 
venture we fail to see how an improvement could 
be made over the event as held in 1921. The track 
and field program was conducted according to sched- 
ule. The preliminaries in the oratorical events were 
conducted in the morning and afternoon, and the 
final awards made Saturday evening. In the track 
and field meet several remarkable records were 
established which will give future contestants “some- 
thing to shoot at.” 

If there was an adverse criticism regarding the 
whole athletic meet it was that the field was “green,” 
to use the parlance of track athletes. The field was 
completed only about ten days before the meet and 
its condition was regarded as being remarkable for 
a new field. 

The really outstanding feature of the whole week- 
end’s activity was the hospitality shown by Millikin 
students and friends of the university. 

Millikin alumni entertained the contestants at an 
informal dinner in the gymnasium Saturday evening. 
In the brief program which followed the dinner, 
Millikin alumni sought to make their guests feel 
that Millikin had really meant its welcome to them, 
at the same time giving them a glimpse of the worth- 
whileness of a college career out of their own ex- 
periences. 


Year Brings out Some 
Notable Athletes 


A THLETICALLY speaking, the school year 
just closed brought forth what seems to be an 
unusual number of notable performers. Of course, 
all the teams were well balanced with older men 
who had long since won their spurs, but the incom: 
ing timber was apparently of more than average 
quality. 

Wallace was the most distinguished Freshman, 
winning places on four teams,—football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and track,—although his performance 
at half-back stood out the most prominently. Lipe 


won places on football and basketball teams. 

Sollars and Diehl both making their first serious 
attempt in collegiate athletics fared well, each plac: 
ing on the football and track teams. Sollars’ ability 
at punting and passing early marked him as a poten- 
tial star in football. 

Of the other men playing their first year of college 
football, Weilepp, Kincade, Reedy, and Johnstone 
made creditable records which should render them 
eligible for consideration as candidates for the ap- 
pellation of “regulars” during the coming season. 

Handicapped by a continuous shifting of players 
which continued throughout the season, Millikin’s 
basketball team nevertheless provided the maximum 
in opportunity for all candidates on the squad. Blow 
after blow of misfortune haunted the Millikin team 
during the 1920-21 season culminating in mid-season 
with the loss of Captain Gill who sustained a broken 
arm while playing. 

Upon Hizer, Curl, and Wallace, all Freshmen 
playing their first year of college basketball, rested 
the responsibility for perfecting a combination which 
could score. Lipe and Bailey, guards, drew un-- 
stinted praise from followers of the game by their 
ability to check scoring rallies of their opponents. 

Few players were developed in baseball, the ma- 
jority of the players being veterans of one and two 
years playing. Ping, captain, was regarded as one 
of the best catchers in the conference, while Hizer 
and South gave promise of better things in coming 
seasons. 

Track afforded opportunity for the development 
of several stellar performers. Captain Cogdal with 
his high jump record was in charge of the team 
throughout. the season until the final week before 
the I. I. A. C. meet. Weaver in the quarter and 
half, Diehl in the mile, gave ample promise of 
something even better next year. 

Of course there were other players whose per- 
formance stood out just as prominently as those we 
have mentioned, but we have tried to give you an 
indication of the newer athletic talent in Millikin, 
confident that you know that the regulars were 
in there playing their best every moment of the 
game. More power to ’em, but we thought that 
you'd rather hear this time about the “youngsters.” 


New Football Schedule Promises 
Big Time Games 


October 2—Vacant. 

October 15—Millikin vs. Knox in Galesburg. 

October 22—Millikin vs. Augustana in Rock 
Island. 

October 29—Millikin vs. Rolla School of 
Mines in Decatur. 


November 5—Millikin vs. Wabash in Craw- 
fordsville. 

November 12—Millikin vs. Wesleyan in De- 
catur. ‘ 


November, 19--Millikingwva; [llindismG@olere 
in Decatur. 
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November 24—Millikin vs. Lake Forrest in 
_ Decatur. 
A mid-summer survey of the prospects for the 


team, when football judgment is apt to be warped 
under the influence of a broiling sun, indicates that 
Millikin will have only an average team for the 1921 
season. With a liberal sprinkling of seasoned play- 
ers, Coach Wann is going to have to look care- 
fully through the incoming class for men to fill 
regular places. 

Millikin is fortunate in having Russell Ward as 
captain. Ward has won repeated recognition by 
his work in the line, and with his experience should 
make a good field general. 

Gill and Sollars, both varsity men, are looked upon 
to fill places at end, although Sollars may be placed 
at tackle. Weilepp, who was substitute line-man, 
is certain of a berth in the line at guard as is Kin- 
cade, who played his first game for Millikin last 
season. Coach Wann will have to develop a center 
and a quarterback before he can have a winning 
team, although the remainder of the backfield ap- 
pears to be in good shape with Abrams and Bailey 
at halves and a full-back to be selected. Curl, now a 
sophomore, is being considered for quarterback. 
There are several other good men who have fought 
their way through the second team and should be 
sound men for development on the varsity during 
the coming season, and these with incoming athletes 
are expected to form a squad from which Coach 
Wann will be able to develop a winning combina- 
tion. 


Pe one-act plays instead of the customary 
four-act plot gave a unique and highly enter- 
taining quality to the Commencement Dramatic fes- 
tival this year, June 2 and 4, under the auspices of 
the Dramatic Art club. The program included 
Marion Norris Gleason’s “Cat Fear,” a Japanese 
pantomime as rich in humor as was “Yellow Jacket” 
at a former Commencement; Cook and Glaspeel’s 
“Suppressed Desires;” Rachel Lyman Field’s “Three 
Pills in a Bottle;” and an old French farce, “The 
Tub.” 

The play “Cat Fear” revolved about the tradi- 
tional Japanese fear of a cat. Edward Lindsay, 
Robert Barracks, and Helen Gorham played the 
roles, respectively, of the tall, thin lover, who com- 
peted with a short, fat lover for the love of a charm- 
ing little heiress. This brief mention of plot and 
cast little suggests the strikingly beautiful staging 
effects of multi-hued lighting and gorgeous Jap- 
anese trappings of seven women attendants against 
a richly draped back curtain into which the saffron, 
purple, crimson, and silver of the foreground melted 
like a veritable sunset. 

Marian Wait, ’21, Idelia Davis, and Hubert Rob- 
ertson made an exceptional trio in “Suppressed De- 
sires,” a sharp satire on psychoanalysis, full of 
clever lines and startling situations. 
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“Three Pills in a Bottle” written and produced 
under the direction of Professor Baker in his fam- 
ous 47 Workshop at Harvard, lost nothing of its 
quaint humor, picturesque characterizations, and 
stimulating theme in the presentation at Millikin 
by Adele Shelah, ’21, Dorothy Davis, and Robert 
Wait. 

“The Tub,” an ancient French farce, featuring a 
hen-pecked husband in super-ridiculous situations, 
was hilariously funny as Edna Corzine, Marjory 
Hampton, and Harold Sampson interpreted it. Cer- 
tainly nothing was lost in the translation made es- 
pecially for the occasion by Professor Bonnie Black- 
burn, ’08, of the Millikin Faculty. 

Due partly to the novelty of the Little Theatre 
idea here, partly to the exquisite staging effects 
created by Professors Spencer and Robbins of the 
Fine Arts department, but largely to the untiring 
work of the coach himself, Professor Clyde W. 
Hart, the plays were judged unqualifiedly to be the 
most finished and artistic of Millikin dramatic pro- 
ductions in several years. 

There are certain advantages in the one-act play 
of merit over the play of several acts’ that make 
the shorter productions an almost indispensable 
vehicle for dramatic efforts in college circles, once 
they have been successfully tried. Chief among 
those advantages is the provision for a greater var- 
iety of characters involving but a one-act instead of 
a four-act impersonation. 

Both Millikin’s players and patrons voted instant 
approval of the change this year. 


APPA SOCIETY met for the annual dinner in 

the Y. M. C. A. commencement evening at 7 
o’clock . Professors Conant, Ktlso, Risley, and Tyler 
were special guests and spoke briefly following the 
meal. The business meeting was marked by a unani- 
mous sentiment for reorganization and the adoption 
of a broader policy concerning scholarship stand- 
ards among the undergraduates themselves, and the 
scholarship requirements for election to Kappa. 

The special attention to this problem was oc- 
casioned by the adoption of the new policy of fac- 
ulty awards of high honors instead of the former 
selection by the minimum grade average of 92. While 
the members were heartily in favor of the change, 
it was the feeling of those present that a large de- 
gree of co-operation between Kappa representatives 
and faculty was necessary to safeguard Kappa re- 
quirements. 

The reorganization contemplates: 1, three meetings 
each year instead of one; 2, an annual scholarship 
banquet for all ranking undergraduates; 3, new by- 
laws governing membership; 4, new system of finance. 
Special committees were appointed for each item 
and a meeting for the consideration of reports was 
set for October. 

Officers for the year were elected as follows: 

President: William C. ‘Casey, ’16. 
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Vice-president: Hubert O. Robertson, ’21. 
Secretary: Mrs. Roy M. Hamilton, ’09. 
Treasurer: Mrs. W. H. Duerr, ’07. 


aves UNIVERSITY CLUB elected Dr. J. Foster 
Waltz president for the coming year, W. B. Olds, 
vice-president, and Protessor F. UV. ‘ownsley, secre- 
tary-treasurer in the annual election held in connec- 
tion with the May banquet in the First Congregational 
church, May 19. 

At the same time, Mr. J. O. Engleman, superintend- 
ent of the public schools, and former president of the 
club, was tendered an informal farewell. Mr. Engle- 
man goes to Joliet, Illinois, July 15, to begin his work 
as superintendent of schools in that city. 

Mr. Ernest L. Bogart, professor of Economics at 
the University of Illinois, special guest and speaker 
of the evening, gave the results of his studies of post- 
war finances of European countries, publication of 
which findings recently has attracted national and in- 
ternational attention. 

The banquet marked the closing of an unusually 

active and successful year under the leadership of 
Professor W. J. Risley, retiring president, and the 
rounding out of the eighteenth year of the organiza- 
tion founded by President Emeritus A. R. Taylor. 
"Millikin men giving notable papers during the year 
were: Edgar H. Allen, ’12, Professor A. T. Mills, 
Professor L. 'M. Cole, Professor W. W. Smith, Mr. 
M. L. Swarthout. 
MISS HELEN AMBIE HAYES, a sophomore in 
the college won second place in the Illinois division 
of the Intercollegiate Peace Association essay con- 
test on the general subject “Prevention of War 
Through Peace.” "Miss Hayes’ subject was “World 
Peace Through a Society of Consumers.” Second 
honors carry a cash award of fifty dollars from the 
Misses Helen and Mary Seabury of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss Hayes’ essay while prepared on the general 
theme laid down by the national peace organization 
was written primarily as a term paper in the Mil- 
likin advanced composition course for sophomores 
and was entered as an afterthought. Her theme 
was strikingly new and received a special note of 
commendation from the Misses Seabury who were 
obviously surprised and pleased. 


THE J. M. U. ITE FRATERNITY organized by 
The Decaturian, the Milikin students’ publication, 
elected the following to membership during the year 
just closed: 

Charles W. Mills ’22, with an exceptional 
record in his first two years for scholarship 
and all-round student initiative and leader- 
ship. 

Russell S. Ward ’22, captain-elect of the 
football team. 

Phillis Hamman ’21, with a record of un- 
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usual activity in student organizations. 

R. Wayne Gill ’22, captain of the Basket- 
ball team. 

Lucile Brown ’22, president of the Wo- 
man’s Athletic league and the dramatic 
club. 

John ‘McWherter ’21, captain of the Foot- 
ball team. 

B. Earl; Roberts ’21, president of the Sen- 
ior class. 

Lois E. Engleman ’22, editor of the Milli- 
dek, and editor-elect of The Decaturian. 

Floyd E. Brenner, ’21, editor of The Deca- 
turian. 

Eber M. Spence, ’21, business-manager of 
The Decaturian. 

In justice to the last two named it should be ex- 
plained that a prevailing custom makes it obligatory 
on the old management to turn the last number of 
The Decaturian to the staff-elect. Mr. Brenner and 
Mr. ‘Spence were nominated by the new staff with 
the hearty approval of the whole student body. 


THE HOME CONCERT of the Men’s Glee club 
on April 14 was pronounced the best in the history 
of the club. The program was highly appreciated, 
and the club responded to many encores. The selec- 
tions given at this, the seventeenth annual concert, 
were well chosen, and included the mutiny scene 
from “Columbus,” by Buck; “Lochinvar,” by Ham- 
mond, an exceptionally interesting dramatic number 
with Clarence Deakins and Bunn Guest as soloists; 
and a so-called Italian salad. John Taylor played 
the accompaniments for the club and handled a group 
of piano solos as well. Other solo numbers were 
given by Lloyd Moffett, tenor; Clarence Deakins, 
bass, in Scotch costume; and Alfred Hughes, violinist. 
Harold Sampson delighted the audience with his 
readings and succeeded in inducing most of them 
to take part in one of his encores. The program 
closed with a group of Millikin songs and Allah Rah. 


A HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION for Millikin verges 
on the point of a reality. Student representatives 
to the advisory board of the Hospital association, 
George Proctor and Thelma Scott, have already 
been elected. Miss Allin, Miss Young, and Miss 
Dunlap constitute the faculty committee to convene 
with the student representatives. As planned, the 
association will include all students and faculty mem- 
bers, dues to be paid at the beginning of each semes- 
ter, and membership entitling the individual to such 
medical attention as he may need. When members 
are unable to pay their bills, expenses will be met by 
the association under the direction of a permanent 
advisory board, which will be composed of two 
faculty representatives and two students. 

G AMMA EPSILON TAU, local scientific fratern- 
ity, has been granted the privilege of being a nation- 
al organization and has announced its Beta chapter, 
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which petitioned from Lombard. At its last meet- 
ings in May, the fraternity voted to offer each year 
a medal to the student doing the best work in 
science. The winner of the award will be chosen 
by the heads of the science departments, and the 
medal is to be known as the John C. Hessler medal 
in honor of Dr. Hessler, former head of the chem- 
istry department. 


1) R. J. C. HESSLER, according to word received 
here recently, has accepted the appointment as 
head of the chemistry department in Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


FOUNDER’S DAY, May 13, was celebrated with 
that increasing interest one expects of a college ap- 
proaching its twentieth anniversary. In the morn- 
ing, there was a special chapel service with music 
and an address by Attorney A. G. Webber, Decatur. 
Mr. Webber related many interesting attributes of 
James ‘Millikin which led to his success in life and 
the founding of the university. 


J. STITT WILSON, former Socialist mayor of 
Berkeley, California, delivered a series of five ad- 
dresses to the student body during chapel hours, 
April 19-22, and Thursday evening, April 21. Rep- 
resenting the International Student Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., he came to "Millikin under the auspices 
of the college Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. His 
theme, “Constructive Christian Democracy” while 
not new to Millikin audiences, was presented with 
that popular appeal and force which enable him to 
reach student bodies the country over. Mr. Wilson 
centered his address about the four great problems 
of today: the inter or trans-racial, inter or trans- 
national, the economic, and the spiritual. His know- 
ledge of the subject (for he is widely read) and his 
forceful, even dramatic delivery, make him quite 
the type to re-deliver to the students of America 
the newer philosophy of democracy. 


A LPHA CHI OMEGA observed the eighth anniver- 
sary of the installation of the local chapter at Milli- 
kin with a banquet at the Orlando on May 12. Toasts 
were given by Mrs. Paul Lyon, ’14, Laura Weilepp, 
and "Margaret McIntyre. The loving cup given by 
the alumnae chapter, to be engraved each year with 
the name of the girl receiving it, was presented 
by Miss Anna McNabb to Mildred Wiley, ’21, who 
had the highest grades in the active chapter for the 
year. 


T HETA GAMMA has been welcomed by many 
organizations to the campus. Zeta Tau Alpha enter- 
tained at a picnic supper in Nelson Park in honor 
of the new local, and on May 9, one hundred or more 
of the students and faculty attended the open house 
held by Alpha Chi Omega in honor of the sorority. 
Miss Esther Finley, ’21, president of Theta Gamma, 
Miss Dorothy Davis, president of Alpha Chi Omega, 


Mrs. Sarah Robbins, house chaperone, and Mrs. 
Clyde Hart, 16, received the guests. 


PI BETA PHI celebrated its annual Founders’ Day 
on April 30, with members of the University of 
Illinois chapter as guests. About seventy actives, 
alumnae, and guests met for a delightful buffet lunch- 
eon at the Art Institute, followed by a drive about 
the city, and then to the Fishing Club for a good 
old sing. 


THE PIPE ORGAN given to the college by the 
Second Presbyterian church at the time of the mer- 
ger with Westminster Presbyterian, has been install- 
ed and was played at the services in the chapel June 
26, for the first time. 


MISS MABEL DUNLAP AND MISS OLIVE 
YOUNG, associate directors of the Household Arts 
Department, have purchased the Cobb home, on 
West Main street, and will open it in September 
as the “College Inn.’” While meals will be served, 
the “College Inn” will be especially adapted to 
parties and other college social events. It will be 
open to the public as well as to campus organiza- 
tions. Plans for the “Inn” are not yet complete, but 
will provide for an opening soon after September 
first. 


T HE FRENCH PRIZE contest brought to Hubert 
O. Robertson, ’21, fifteen dollars for first place in 
the junior-senior division and to Idelia Davis, ten 
dollars for first in the sophomore contest. Compe- 
tition was so keen in this first contest which included 
examination in written and oral French, including 
history and literature, that the $50 French prize was 
divided, $30 going to the junior-senior division, and 
$20 to the sophomores. Other winning contestants 
placed as follows: in the junior-senior division, sec- 
ond to Maurita Shafer, third to Oren Kessinger; in 
the sophomore, Mary Stouffer and Ruth Kirby tied 
for second. These awards, made May 20 by Dean 
Wald, mark the first of an extensive series of prizes 
which will be awarded next year. 


A NOTHER DANDELION QUEEN was present- 
ed to our collegiate world on May 6, when Twila 
Miller was crowned by the freshman dandelion dig- 
gers. Even as of old, when we, too, seized knives 
and for ten frenzied moments stabbed and plucked 
these yellow pests on our front compus. 


THE FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE FORENSIC 
CONTEST was held April 28, the sophomores win- 
ning by an almost unprecedented victory, taking all 
but one of the events. The program, while a bit 


’ more frivolous than the usual one, was sufficiently 


varied to display the talents of the contestants. Miss 
Helen Regan did the best speaking of the evening. 
Miss Regan and Mr. Mitchell won the argument 
for the sophomores on student government and the 
honor system. Miss Marjorie Hampton was the 
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only freshman winner. She read from Charles 
Klein’s “The Lion and the Mouse,” in opposition 
to Miss Helen Jones, reading from Scott’s “Kenil- 
worth.” Edward Lindsay won the effective speaking 
division over David Jones, and Miss Esther Biggs’ 
essay placed for the sophomores. The real innova- 
tion on the program was the closing event, a dramatic 
sketch. Miss Dorothy Davis and Robert Wait pre- 
sented “Lima Beans,” which won over the fresh- 
man sketch, “The Brink of Silence,” with Alfred 
Nelson, Edwin Griswold, Tom Hartman, and Welby 
Abrams as the cast. 


THE: ANNUAL “RECEPTION ©: TO# “HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS was given by the freshman 
and sophomore classes at the Conservatory on Fri- 
day night, May 5. After the usual receiving line 
and get-acquainted-time in the corridors and library 
came a formal (by which I mean informal, but offi- 
cial) welcome to the guests by Dale Yoder, read- 
ings by Truman Galloway, Scotch songs in costume 
by Clarence Deakins, another reading by Marjorie 
Hampton, a dancing act by Vernon Hale and Welby 
Abrams, and a short play. You know the rest. 
Punch and wafers were served. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY ANNOUNCES 
SCHOLARSHIPS of $100 value each in piano, violin 
and violin cello next year. A scholarship of this 
type enables the winning student to study with the 
head of his department, taking one lesson a week 
free for the entire year. The contest for this scholar- 
ship will be held at the opening of school next 
September. Anyone may compete who has never 
studied at the Conservatory, summer terms being 


excepted. An opportunity for the talented musical 
students in your community. Have you told them 
about it? 


A VOICE PAGEANT by the pupils of Mrs. Rose 
Borch, given under her direction, was presented 
ou the evening of May 17. The Conservatory orches- 
tra, directed by Mr. F. L. Hydinger, played between 
acts. The pageant, a presentation of the four sea- 
‘sons ‘of the year, was made more 
by the beautifully designed state settings, ap- 
propriate to each of the seasons. Father Time 
read the prologue to each season and was followed 
by pupils of Miss Grubel in “The Dances of the 
Seasons” and they in turn by the singers who were 
each in costume designed to represent the different 
months of the year—the snowy ice-skater of Jan- 
uary, the daffodils of March, and April’s rainbow, 
and July’s summer girl, all were there, contributing 
to a most enjoyable musical evening. 


THE NINTH ANNUAL REUNION of Delta Delta 
Delta at Millikin was observed the week end of May 
20. An informal sing on the first evening, fol- 
lowed by the initiation of the seniors into the circle 
degree, a luncheon at the Fishing club on the second 
day, and the annual Pansy banquet at six o’clock 


attractive | 
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Saturday evening at the Orlando were especially 
enjoyable events that marked the three days. Fol- 
lowing the serving of the banquet, a program of 
toasts, Lucile Brown presiding, was given, with 
Edna Davis, Neva Gauger, Helen Coonrod and Lil- 
lian Paisley responding. 


PI MU THETA, senior sorority, pledged on April 
25 and initiated on May 2 at the Conservatory the 
following girls: Camille Barnett, Jenna Birks, Lois 
Engleman, Marian Houghton, Helen Gorham, Leta 
Randall, Lucile Brown, Louise Vent, Maxine San- 
born, Maurita Shafer, Helen Williams, Florence 
Culver, Edna Niebergall, Mary Delahunty, Marcelle 
Charreyron, and Miriam Lee. 


MIRIAM HOUGHTON was installed as president 
of the Y. W. C. A. for the coming year at the ser- 
vice held on March 30. Miss Houghton, who follows 
‘Miss Esther Finley, ’21, as president, will be a senior 
next year, and with other members of the cabinet 
will undoubtedly lead the Y. W. C .A. through an- 
other year of serviceable activity. Camille Barnett 
is the newly elected vice-president, Florence Culver 
secretary, and Maurita Shafer, treasurer. 


HIGH HONOR AND HONOR STUDENTS for 
the year 1919-1920, were announced by Dean Wald at 
chapel on Friday, April 15. Of the twelve high 
honor students, five were seniors, and of these John 
Halvor Leek held the highest four-year and junior- 
senior averages, and consequently received the grad- 
uate scholarship entitling him to one year’s study 
at the University of Illinois. 


The high honor averages for the last year as 
compiled by the university office follow: 


Seniors: Halvor Leek, 94.60; Catherine Milligan, 
93.04: Geneva Gregory, 92.90; Erna Lohrmann, 
92.60; Henriette Moussiegt, 92.42 (one year in Mil- 
likin.) 

Juniors: Mildred Wiley, 93.42; 
93.20. 


Sophomores: Lois Engleman, 94.16; Marie Nelson, 
92.58; Leta Randall, 92.17. 


Freshmen: Consuelo Cummins, 94.35; Harry L. 
Kaiser, 95.08. 


Among Greek letter organizations on the campus, 
Pi Beta Phi held the high average at 86.10, while 
Tau Kappa Epsilon led the fraternities with an aver- 
age of 82.33. The complete list of organizations: 
Sororities: Pi Beta Phi, 86.10; Alpha Chi Omega, 
84.98; Zeta Tau Alpha, 84.18; Delta Delta Delta, 84.04. 

Fraternities: Tau Kappa Epsilon, 82.33; Kappa 
Delta Chi, 76.75; Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 74.49. 


All-sorority average, 84.86; all-fraternity average, 
78.30; sororities and fraternities, 81.91; non-sorority 
women, 82.34; non-fraternity men, 75.67; non-sorority 
and non-fraternity students, 79.47; all women, 83.55; 
all men, 76.98; all students, 80.66. 


Helen Machan, 
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T HE STUDENT COUNCIL has closed another 
year and its work for the summer is in the hands of 
an executive committee—no, council. An innovation, 
you say? There were no executive committees of 
the council in the days of yore? Ah, well. Times 
have changed. A new constitution (that almost 
inevitable result of an ambitious council) provides 


for a continuous personnel with two year terms for . 


the members above the freshman year. These hold- 
over class representatives, the editor of The Deca- 
turian, and presidents of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. constitute the executive council. But the 
student council has done more than secure the rati- 
fication of its new constitution and place copies in 
its own permanent file and that of the university 
office (and who shall disturb it?). The committee 
on music and demonstration handled Homecoming 
and the campus flare; the social group arranged for 
the first all-student dance; the central-treasury sys- 
tem finds itself almost in working order; the rela- 
tions committee secured an extension of library 
hours (till 6 p. m.); intra-mural athletic events were 
supervised by the proper men; school offices have 
been divided into major and minor divisions, and 
students limited to one major and two minor offices; 
and finally, the hospital associatfon was made pos- 
sible through the activity of the council. These 
things we note in the year of review. 


AWN ALL-MILLIKIN WORK DAY was held on 
April 21 when the men, 225 strong, clad in overalls 
(Dean Wald included) marched forth with rakes and 
shovels to spend the day on the athletic field under 
the direction off'Coach Wann and “Doc” Head, put- 
ting the J. "M' U. track and field into shape for the 
Interscholastic of May 14. Millikin co-eds kept out 
of sight until the whistle blew at 12 o’clock, when 
they appeared with plentiful supplies of sandwiches, 
doughnuts, coffee, and apples. Before the whistle 
blew again the field was practically in shape for the 
high school visitors. Clinkers had been raked from 
the track and cinders and dirt worked in. Low places 
around the new fence were filled in, trash and 
lumber piles removed, and the ‘bleachers moved to 
their new site. 


A LPHA LAMDA CHAPTER OF DELTA 
SIGMA PHI, another national fraternity, was added 
to the campus on April 16, when installation services 
took place at the Tuckabackee house. The informal 
ceremony began at 10 o’clock in the morning; the 
formal work in the evening was followed by a ban- 
quet at 8:30. The toastmaster was R. B. Kilgore 
of Danville. Toasts and short talks were made 
by several of the members of the installation com- 
mittee from the Universities of Illinois and Chicago, 
and George Proctor, president of the local chapter. 
The men initiated were: George M. Proctor, William 
R. Reeves, J. D. Kilgore, Richard C. Ross, Robert 
Allen, C. E. Fawcett, Lloyd Moffett, William Simp- 


son, Keith Baird, F. H. Newell, Eldon Bowles, G. 
Bunn Guest, Dewitt Dietrich, Oscar Anderson, Her- 
schel Danforth, Harold Barth, Lesley Thornton, 
Harold Van Deventer, Richard J. Walters, J. T. 
Stanton, Truman Galloway, Bradford Bruso, Clar- 
ence E. Bopp, Warren Barnes, R. E. Meiners, Temple 
Alexander, Harry C. Clark, Robert A. Wait, Gus- 
tave Bretcher, Alfred Nelson, and Vernon W. Hale. 


HELEN PARKINSON, ’23, AND IRWIN 
HURTT, ’23, were elected editor and business man- 
ager, respectively, of the 1922 Millidek by the sopho- 
more class on April 14. Both editor and business 
manager are well qualified for their work. Miss 
Parkinson has done some exceptional literary work, 
and has served on The Decaturian staff this year. 
Alumni will have no difficulty in associating her 
name with a college publication, for her sister, Mary 
Esther Parkinson, ’20, was for two years editor of 
The Decaturian, and her brother, Nellis Parkinson, 
15, was its business manager, 1913-14. Irwin Hurtt 
has gained business experience as treasurer of the 
Freshman class and in assisting John Birks with the 
1921 Millidek. 


ROBERT BARRACKS was elected president of 
the college Y. M. C. A. for 1921-1922, on April 5. 
Barracks was influential in securing the reorganiza- 
tion of the association last winter. Conferences with 
Mr. Pence, state secretary for the Y. M. C. A., have 
seen the development of plans for a fall drive for 
membership and increased activity. A new consti- 
tution was adopted and other officers elected as fol- 
lows: vice-president, John Birks; secretary, Dale 
Yoder; treasurer, David Jones. 


T HE DRAMATIC ART CLUB records an April 
reorganization with Lucile Brown as _ president; 
Helen Gorham, vice-president; Wayne Gill, secre- 
tary; Robert Wait, treasurer; and Thelma Deetz, 
marshal. Under the direction of these students and 
with 35 enthusiastic members, plans for regular 
meetings, a permanent library, co-operation with the 
senior class in the presentation of commencement 
plays, and an outline of definite work for early fall 
have become realities. 


T HE AFFIRMATIVE DEBATING TEAM with 
Lois Engleman, George Proctor, and John Birks as 
members and Vernon Hale as alternate mec the 
Bradley negative in Peoria on April 19, losing the 
contest. The question was that used in the tri- 
collegiate debate, ‘“Resolved, That in criminal cases 
a commission of experts be substituted for the pres- 
ent jury.” 


A SOCIAL SERVICE COURSE in the Household 
Arts department has proved to be of great interest 
to the entire student body. Though it meets but 
once a week, the course has attracted the notice of 
students who otherwise might ignore the depart- 
ment. The class hour is given over each week to 
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The Spectator 


On Other Campuses 


(6 HE Grinnell Review,” of Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, has an unusually earnest group 
of editors. The May number of volume 14 is at 
hand and is especially notable for the statement of 
a purpose, unique enough to engage the sympathetic 
interest of any loyal mid-Westerner. Under the 
caption, “A Challenge to the Middle West,” an edi- 
torial advertisement has this to say on page 432: 
You are of course aware that the Middle West is the 
source of most of the vital present-day fiction. You 
know as well that this section of the country is the res- 
ervoir of America’s intellectual and spiritual energy. On 
the other hand, you have seen hundreds of men and wo- 
men leave the Middle West as soon as their intellectual 
attainments won any recognition, You have witnessed 
this phenomenon and were deeply mortified. Has it 
made you pause and wonder why?...... Now comes 
an independent organ for the Great Middle West-‘‘The 
Grinnell Review.” 
It announces a three-fold purpose: 1-To serve as a med- 
ium for the writers of the Middle West; 2-To interpret 
the thoughts and ideals of the Middle West to the na- 
tion; 3-.0 present to the thinking men and women of 


the Middle West unpartisan and authoritative discus- 
sions of local, national, and international problems. 


There is, however, a wee bit of indiscretion, it 
seems to us, in a too generous sharing of editorial 
policy through pronouncements instead of the less 
obvious but possibly safer method of letting the col- 
umns of a publication speak for themselves. The 
copy we have is an illustration of this point. Among 
the contributors to this issue were President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University; Professor 
Victor J. West of Leland Stanford; Professor Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland, of Boston University; and Walter 
George Smith, former president of the American 
Bar Association. We look in vain for major articles 
from the pens of Middle West residents. 

Perhaps the editors hold that birth in the ‘Middle 
West and residence elsewhere is a satisfactory qual- 
ification for admission to their pages. But why not 
the major portion of the material of the columns of 
“The Grinnell Review” from the pens of the mem- 
bers of Grinnell’s own faculty, Grinnell’s patrons, 
and those Middle West patrons from her own alumni 
body? Wouldn’t that be more to the pronouncement 
of its purpose? It is because we are in hearty sym- 
pathy with the purpose of “The Grinnell Review” 
as it states it, and in a small way are trying ourselves 
to live up to at least a part of it, that we are sincerely 
anxious to see this mid-Western college monthly 
become a real medium for the liberation of mid- 
Western literary powers. In its excellent ‘Verse,” 
its strong editorials, its readable book reviews, and 
its Grinnell news notes, “The Review” may hold 
that it is meeting all the requirements set by its 
purpose. In that event, and aside from the pro- 
nouncement referred to in the beginning, we sin- 
cerely congratulate the editors on “The Grinnell 
Review” as it actually is. 


OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, California, in 

our judgment ranking easily among the ten best 
colleges of the United States, and the special pride 
of the Pacific coast, celebrated “A Decade of 
Achievement” February 21 and 22, marking the tentp 
anniversary of the inauguration of President James 
Arnold Blaisdell. Detailed accounts of the observ- 
ance have just come to us in the “Decennial Celebra- 
tion Number” of “The Pomona College Quarterly 
Magazine.” 

Aside from our interest in the distinguished record 
of Pomona College there is a special interest in the 
fact that Millikin more nearly approximates Pomona 
in point of age, enrollment, endowment needs, and 
aims than it does any other college in the country. 
Incidentally President Blaisdell of Pomona was one 
of President Holden’s students in Oratory in Beloit 
College over twenty years ago. 

The “Development of the Past Ten Years” record- 
ed in a series of special articles: “Financial Develop- 
ment,” “Development of Buildings and Equipment,” 
“The Grounds,” “The Growth of the Library,” “The 
Development of the Alumni Body,” “Growth in 
Numbers,” “Development of the Curriculum,” “Ex- 
pansion of Athletics,” “The Developing Constitu- 
ency’,’ reads not unlike a series of similar reviews 
of Millikin’s development may read on that occasion 
when we too will come to round out a second decade 
of our own history. Anticipating that time, we are 
including here some Pomona facts to serve as a 
possible standard for comparison: 


Pomona College founded in 1888 
Financial : " i 1910 1921 
Total Net Resources $649,525.00 2,885,980.00 
Endowment 301,299.00 1,371,594.00 
Plant 443,287.00 982,991.00 
Library Endowment 40,000.00 123,836.00 


Buildings (Additions 1911-21))_ 

Open-air Theater (Class gifts) j ; 
Laguna Beach Laboratory (For study of marine life) 
North Gates (Stately entrance to Pomona campus) 
Bridges Hall of Music 

Harwood Hall (Biology laboratory) 
Botanical Conservatory 

Holmes Hall (Dormitory) 

Harwood Court (Dormitory) 

Alumni (Distributed through 37 states and 
countries.) ; 
1910—Total number alumni 329 (First twenty years) 
1921—Total number alumni 1065 

Enrollment (Net limit for enrollment placed at 750) 

1910—404 1921—805 


Faculty 
1921—Total 60 


14 foreign 


1910—Total 37 


And the Pomona Aim? Dean Norton at the Trus- 
tee-Faculty banquet eloquently stated it: 


I claim that Pomona College has a task, a calling, a 
mission as definite as that of the school of law or medi- 
cine, and of even higher significance and value to the 
world. That mission is to send out men and women 
fitted for Christian leadership as they enter any de- 
partment of life’s activities. 

For the world, here lies today the greatest need, and 
for Christian forces, the greatest opportunity. 

If I am right in stating our aim and our mission, then, 
just as a medical school seeks and admits only those al- 
ready fit to receive its training and to carry on its pur- 
pose so Pomona College should seek and should admit 
and should retain only those “eager, thoughtful, and 
reverent,” only those who so far as human wisdom can 
predict, will go from their alma mater “carrying their 
added riches in trust for mankind.” 


THE 


Make that, which we have set up on the most conspicu- 
ous part of the campus as our standard, real in very 
truth, with trustees and faculty and students united in 
the task, and you have made Pomona College and this 
little insignificant village of Claremont a name and an 
influence that shall move the world,” 


eee eet COLLEGE celebrated 100 years of 
educational achievement on the occasion of its 
one hundredth commencement exercises June 18-20. 
Over 2,000 graduates from every part of America, 
from Europe, Asia, and the islands of the sea return- 
ed to the “little Yankee college” in western Massa- 
chusetts for the jubilee. 

Professor J. M. Tyler, ’73, delivered the centen- 
nial address and Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, president 
of Amherst, the noted exponent of the liberal college 
prophesied in a brilliant manner ‘“‘Amherst’s ideals 
for its second century” at the commencement ex- 
ercises on the closing day of the celebration. 

At the alumni dinner 1200 gathered for a rousing 
last get-together and formally presented the college 
with $3,004,118.00 as the complete endowment fund 
asked for last year. Two other gifts amounting to 
$350,000.00 were announced. A historical centennial 
pageant was given by the citizens of Amherst on the 
second day. 


ROFESSOR Carl E. Seashore’s “An Open Let- 

ter to College Seniors” reprinted by the National 
Research Council should be of special interest to 
those graduates who are contemplating post-grad- 
uate work. The article is based on actual inter- 
views with many hundreds of students in which Dean 
Seashore of the University of Iowa took special 
pains to arrive at those certain fundamental ques- 
tions typical of the problems which the ambitious 
college graduate has to solve. These questions fol- 
low: 


Have I the ability? 

What are the marks of a good graduate student? 
How do I rate? 

Do I need it? 

Will it pay? 

Can I afford it? 

Is it the principal thing to do? 

Why not postpone it? 

What are the possibilities of stipends? 


In a special chart, Dean Seashore summarizes 
under the caption, “Analyzed Rating of Fitness for 
Graduate Study” the marks of a good graduate stu- 
dent, namely,: 


1. Reasoning power: capacity for solving problems, 
both deductive and inductive. 
2. Originality: creative imagination, brilliancy, planful 
initiative and fertility of ideas. 
3. Memory: extensive, logical, serviceable, and ready 
command of facts. 
4. Alertness: quick, incisive, and responsive observa- 
tion, thought, and feeling. 
_. Accuracy: precise, keen, regular, and reliable obser- 
vation, thought, and feeling. 
Application: power of concentration, sustained at- 
tention, persistence, and well regulated effort. 
Co-operation: capacity for intellectual companion- 

ship, team work and leadership. 

8. Moral attitude: intellectual honesty, 
moral standards, ideals and influences. 

9, Health: nervous stability, physique, vitality, and 
endurance, 
10. Zeal for investigation: deep interest in and craving 
for original and creative work, 


Incidentally, the National Research Council, under 
whose auspices the letter is being printed and dis- 


wholesome 
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tributed this year to prospective graduate students, 
is a comparatively recent society established for the 
sole purpose of stimulating advanced work on the 
part of those college graduates who show special 
aptness in their majors. The organization has been 
endowed by the Rockefeller Foundation and already 
has a notable staff of experts at work. 


PAMPHLET entitled, “Education for Recon- 
A struction,” issued by the General Board of Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian church, summarizing the 
work of the Presbyterian colleges, seminaries, and 
training schools, has as the pictorial section of its 
covers a large cut of Millikin’s main buildings. 
While the general scope of the editorial matter is 
concerned with the aims, organization, and needs 
of the forty-two colleges organically connected with 
the Presbyterian church, listed on page 31, the publi- 
cation is specifically applicable to Millikin at every 
point. 

The following excerpts, chosen at random, will 
lend point to this statement: 

What are the ideals conceived by Christian leaders and 

how can they be made effective in our nation? They 

are the ideals of righteousness, of justice, of brotherly 
love. If we are to build a new and truly Christian civi- 
lization, then we must have not only efficiency, but the 
vision and faith, the unselfishness and patience, which 
only the gospel of Christ can supply. We must teach 
that all art and science, all knowledge and skill, should 

be devoted to the extension of the principles and ideals 

of Jesus Christ. rather than prostituted either to the 

destruction or to the exploitation of human life. 

The purpose of the educational work of the Presbyterian 
church is to provide the nation with a trained Christian 
leadership, not only in the ministry and other profes- 
sions, but in all walks of life. 

The average amount of financial assistance given to a 
student for the ministry has been about $100.00 a year, a 
mere pittance when we remember that to secure trained 
army and navy officers, the government pays $600.00 to 
students at West Point or Annapolis, besides allowances 
for rations. 

Until the necessary endowment is secured it will be nec- 

essary to raise annually $700,000.00 to $1,000,000.00 

to meet the current expenses of our Presbyterian col- 

leges as they seek to, provide a complete education for 

about 24,000 students, 

A table of statistics on page 31 reveals the sig- 
nificant fact that of the forty-two colleges organ- 
ically connected with the Presbyterian church, Mil- 
likin ranks first in size of enrollment, first in size 
of faculty, and fourth in the value of buildings, 
grounds, and equipment, being exceeded in this 
latter item by Lafayette, Wooster, and Lake Forrest 
respectively. The reference to Wooster in this con- 
nection is interesting as it indicates the work of 
President Holden in the rebuilding of the college 
after it had been burned to the ground. 

Under the item, “Productive Endowment,” Milli- 
kin is listed with $208,700.00, one of the wrong im- 
pressions the college has been under since its open- 
ing. Despite the fact that the annual appropriations 
of the Trustees of the Millikin estate from the open- 
ing of the college have averaged $50,000.00, or a five 
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C] culels rockh Club 


But 1 My Friends, Sit Above It All; 1 Am With The Stars 


ILL you permit me to inquire, gentlemen, what 

in the thunder you mean by conducting in an ac- 
ademic publication a department like the thing you 
call the Teufelsdrockh Club? I do not like to dis- 
parage your attainments in the modern languages, 
but | wonder whether it has come to your attention 
that Teufelsdrockh means, undeniably and reprehens- 
ibly, Devil’s Dust? Such a phrase, it seems to me, 
cannot be canonized, or even domesticated, by com- 
mon use, by Carlyle, or even by you. 

Devil’s Dust! And the object of your hopeful 
department presumably is to strew that malign sub- 
stance every which way,—to befog our vision and 
pefuddle our standards. You call it looking at things 
from a new slant, to vary the metaphor. Ah, yes, 
indeed! You would have us stir up this abominable 
somewhat, so that in settling it may sift over the 
beautiful, stable bulwarks of our mental structures 
and give them the appearance of startling distortion 
and difference. You wish us to look sidewise at the 
rational principles which are the very foundations 
of all well-ordered society. It’s un-American, that’s 
what is is! This business of throwing dust all over 
ideas and then poking through dust and all to see 
what they are made of,—it savors of Bolshevism! 
It is contrary to all the accepted tenets of our repub- 
lic! It ought to be called to the attention of the 
American Legion as a grossly unpatriotic act! 

I feel, gentlemen, that it becomes my sacred duty 
to fill a long-felt want by sounding a solemn note 
of warning. The grand old ideas, the ideas for 
which our forefathers fought and bled, the ideas 
upon which the sacred bulwarks of our freedom 
rest today, are good enough for me. Beware lest 
in your frenzy to stir up devil’s dust, you tarnish 
the proper beliefs in the eyes of our youth, disturb 
the great social order, or even form entangling al- 
liances with the Great Malevolence himself! Cut 
out this Teufelsdrockh foolery! 


On the Incarnation 
of Thought 


TEXT—As a man thinketh, so is he. 
—But IS He? 
UST suppose, will you, that our anatomy did take 
on the contour of the kind and size of thoughts 
which we permit to control us. 
In that case a neighbor woman of magnificent pro- 
portions across the street, who sits and rocks, and 


rocks, and sits, and then sits some more, all the 
while rocking, would take on the you-never-could-pre- 
dict aspect of a huge egg broken into a vat of tepid 
water. 

An old gentleman who began at twenty-one to 
accumulate land and live on a turnip diet would 
trail over this county in the shape of 4000 acres of 
gold tinfoil with convulsive steel tentacles all around 
the border. 

A certain alumnus of this college, God forgive me, 
would startle us at Homecoming as an, interminable 
alimentary canal with a row of crafty eyes the whole 
length and just an ordinary bone knob for a head. 

And somewhere near him, a single nerve filament 
cut off short four feet from the ground and attached 
to a gigantic cerebrum with its protruding convolu- 
tions clinging to an Honest-to-goodness cloud would 
be the earthly figure of that poverty-stricken idealist 
of a classmate with whom I invariably associate him. 

Some college professors would clatter about just 
leathery sacks of old bones. 

Selfish, grasping souls would brush against us as 
real starfish tentacles besmeared with tanglefoot 
synovial membrane. 

Snobs would patter around us—perfect pebbles 
from a pea-shooter. 

And may the Lord have mercy on us college 
graduates! At least ninety per cent of us would 
rattle around—just ordinary, dried out, impervious 
peanuts in a binder twine gunny sack no larger than 
our own immediate family premises. 

Query: Would the convenience in classifying those 
I meet under such a dispensation be worth the sac- 
rifice of the good-to-look-upon figure which I too 
would have to put aside? 


The Possible Plight of 
a Practical Man in Heaven 


TEXT—In my Father’s house are 
many mansions 


T the outset let me explain that I do not intend 
in this little note to renounce the existing ar- 
rangements of Heaven. I would not be guilty for 
an instant of rejecting the theologians’ specifications 
for that mansion which I know awaits me there. 
Indeed, like millions of others, I have never dared 
to visualize beyond the impregnable gates ajar, the 
jasper-and-pearl-studded gold highways, the rows up- 
on rows of crystal palaces, the green hills that never 
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brown, and the sparkling rivers that neither over- 
flow the bottom lands, nor go dry. 

And when those same priestly mentors, having 
permitted Copernicus to enlarge the universe, found 
it expedient to modernize Heaven by building two 
thousand more planets of mansions and extending 
the street systems, why, who would want to carry 
the thing farther than that? 

But just suppose for a moment that in that self- 
same glad hour when we put off corruptibility for 
incorruptibility, we also leave behind us along with 
our jewelry and graveclothes, all notions of the three 
dimensions. 

In a region where neither depth, nor breadth, nor 
height goes with us, what must be the consternation 
of the theologians? 

And may the Lord help us poor worms, what is 
more fearful to contemplate—the plight of the land- 
hog who staked everything on broad acres, the pro- 
fessional athlete on muscles, the glutton on sirloin, 
or the college graduate on profits! 


The Vicissitudes 
of a Marriageable 
Young Man 


ND when I say marriageable young man, I 

mean, of course, that the hero of my little dis- 
sertation has all the qualifications for marriage- 
ability except the inclination to take the plunge. 
This article is written to object to what appears to 
be the approved comment of men who have already 
enlisted and are reviving under the banner of matri- 
mony, whether influenced by ideas of birth or adop- 
tion, whether speaking from the heart or from some- 
one else’s ear, to the effect that the unmarried man 
has a monopoly of the joys of life. And especially 
insistent, and noisily insistent are those men who 
have enjoyed for some extended period of time 
pleasures of “single blessedness,” as the expression 
always is, but who later in life have started to allow 
an individual of the female persuasion to draw 
checks on their bank account. But whether mildly 
or belligerently insistent, married men generally 
appear to think that the Blue Bird of Happiness 
has a permanent and exclusive residence in the home 
of the unmarried young man. 

However, as I see it, this apparently universal 
attitude is on its face suspicious because it is so 
universal. It appears to be a direct result either of 
a selfish propaganda to keep the unmarried young 
man from enjoying his rightful share of life’s con- 
tentment, or of a charitable and kindly propaganda 
to keep the unmarrieds “smiling through.” In either 
case the propaganda is successful except in those 
rare cases where an unmarried young man stops 
Natting himself on the back long enough to send 
up a wail of protest, an expose of the vicissitudes 
of his station in life. This insurrection against es- 
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Correspondence 


Scourging the 
Editorial Wrists 


— DITORS: The Alumni Journal came to the desk 
B= Wednesday. Honestly, I mistook its busi- 
ness appearance and dignified gentility for the 
Columbia University catalog. Further commendation 
hath no man than this. 


You certainly don’t need to be told that you have 
turned out a quarterly which, if it be judged by the 
conventional standards of what an alumni quarterly 
may be, has set a new high water mark. 

But, honestly, Gentlemen, I must beg extenuation 
and indulgence for at least one moment if I proceed 
to scourge the editorial wrists. I have a hunch that 
your mail is too full of carnations and molasses, so 
as usual, I will provide the antidote. 

Your expansion of the gossip columns was a 
tremendously great improvement in giving a soul 
to the magazine. Your highest aspiration must at 
least have one plank—to be a sort of glorified tattle 
tale about Millikinites. If you don’t brag about 
them and whisper about their exploits it’s a cinch 
nobody else will. 

That part of it was bully. 

And the poetry was astonishingly unique and al- 
most extra-conventional. (Indicative of a suppres- 
sion complex? I have often noticed the tone in 
similar environments.) 

But the whole theory of the special articles is 
absolutely erroneous. I am going to expound for 
your twin ears and multiplex cerebrum a theory of 
journalism which is difficult of attainment. In fact, 
we found in The Chanticleer that it was absolutely 
impossible to attain it. 

What is the impression of the average reader who 
picks up that Journal of yours and turns to the 
article “What’s to Be Done with Fraternities?” In 
the first place, he doesn’t usually take time to get 
an impression. The article is too confounded long. 
Nobody wants to wade through five closely printed 
pages of stuff in a home town paper, and this is a 
home town magazine. The article is first of all pass- 
ed by with a yawn, for the personals. Two pages 
is all one can expect anybody but invalids and 
fussy “intellectuals” to wade through, particularly 
in these days of the printing press Niagara. 

But suppose the article is laboriously waded 
through—and what a task it is! What is the im- 


pression? Well, it is primarily one of disgust with 
the dictatorialness of the writer. Who in gives 
a damn what somebody else’s opinions are? 
Opinions!!! Lord, but we’ve got them by the bushel. 


Turn to The New Republic, the editorial column of 
the daily .press—anywhere. Start a conversation 
with the next man you meet on the street, and you 
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meet—opinions. Harding is a safe man. 1! think 
this will be a long summer. I think ¥ 

Conclusions we have in abundance. And they are 
a bore to read (witness this letter.) 

Conclusions written up as such challenge the 
mental powers and make the emotions self conscious 
and timid. It’s little or no fun to read a law brief. 

Conclusions written as such don’t give us the 
facts on which we have based conclusions—they 
don’t transfer to the experience of the reader the 
multitude of experiences, emotions, attitudes, and 
prejudices out of which the individual opinion has 
been abstracted by an ex post facto process of ration- 
alization to meet the subsequently emergent prob- 
lem. 

My opinion about Bryan is that he is a man of 
intense force and valiant lip service to middle class 
moralities and Calvinistic dogma. This statement 
is the most uninteresting thing in the world. But 
suppose I start out: “There he stood, benign, hawk- 
like, master of the situation. Five hundred univer- 
sity men strained to catch the first word”—and then 
go ahead to write up a situation, and include in the 
situation those little touches which give the reader 
the data for my conclusion about Bryan. I don’t 
have to state my conclusion. I had better not. The 
interesting ensemble of material is the contribution. 

In other words, cut away from the excessively 
editorial and concentrate on reportorial articles of 
actual experience. Think how much more effective 
and readable that article on fraternities would have 
been if it had been a snappy write-up of fraternal 
experiences—giving the concrete stuff from which 
the conclusion was wrested finally. 

Such an article would have attracted interest and 
sympathy. This article will simply attract violent 
agreement or disagreement (unless the revised edi- 
tion toned down the coarse spots so much the effect 
was neutralized) and everybody will be of the same 
opinion as before. The first process is the pro- 
cess of learning through experience. The second 
process is the process of learning by dialectics. 

I wonder if I’ve made myself clear. Sinclair Lewis’ 
“Jimmy Higgins” is a better argument for the radi- 
cal philosophy than all the tomes of our fish mouth 
economists. We live with Jimmy, we sympathize 
with his poor warped spirit, his stubborn humanity 
and loyalty—and we involuntarily curse the masters 
of the society who didn’t give Jimmy half a chance. 
The same thing goes for Dickens and the rest. 
Dreiser’s ‘““Hey, Rub-a-Dub-Dub” has very few ef- 
fective pages because it is opinionated. But there is 
a short sketch of his experience as a worker 
in a gang of men, then as foreman—which is worth 
more than a million arguments about the managerial 
psychology. It makes us sympathise with the human 
individual case. 

Does this mean that pompous dialectics ought 
to be excluded? Nein! We have experiences in 
order to reach conclusions for our guidance in the 


shaping of future situations. But The Journal is 
not a trade journal of intellectuals. It goes to the 
bankers, the preachers, the farmers, the teachers— 
with their customary convictions and ideas. Their 
ideas cannot be widened by the saLre cut of argu- 
ment, for their prejudices blind their eyes and cloy 
their ears. But by widening their experiences they 
can be liberalized and not realize it. The account 
of the fight of a young preacher to liberalize a small 
town would do more toward disseminating the new 
social doctrines than a million editorials on the 
“Challenge of the Small Town.” Human experiences 
ought to be drawn upon as the basis for the maga- 
zine. What Miss McCaslin did in one of the other 
numbers on a very small scale is the kind of stuff 
The Journal needs. What Texts do you want to 
preach? Then follow the Lord and put them in a 
parable of human experience. 

And by all means eliminate the “smart paragraphs” 
from all except possibly a single page. They took 
up several pages right at the first of the latest Jour- 
nal, 

Can’t you feel the possibilities of this kind of 
thing? I hope you elaborate the idea a thousand 
fold and make a new mark in contemporary journal- 
ism. Unite the ideals of the New Republic with 
the human interest of the American Magazine—and 
Brisbane’s editorials. 

I am essentially a rationalizer. I have not yet 
found out exactly what ought to be preached. But 
I am convinced that the aforementioned is one of 
the most effective methods for getting the texts 
across once they are arrived at. The popularizers 
need to develop a technique of their own and quit 
doing the goose step of scholastics because the 
“Quarterly Journal of Economics” does it. 

There are other sermons on this theory of propa- 
ganda which might be developed, and in fact, it is 
the undeveloped text of some future disquisition in 
which I am chiefly interested on the motor side. 

Well, I got quite a lot out of my system this trip, 
n’est ce pas? There only remains to say that the 
gentleman from Champaign wields a wicked scalpel. 
I think I’ll drop him a letter on the pretext which 
his clever little note furnished. 


Chicago, Illinois. Harold D. Lasswell 


Rejects the Idea of 
A Family Gossip Sheet 


Editors: I believe I have read practically the whole 
March Journal by now, including every bit of the 
correspondence. I must radically disagree with 
those who seem to prefer that The Journal should 
be a sort of family gossip sheet. It seems to me 
that a good fat section under The Spectator at 
home, such as was included in this issue, plus a de- 
tailed personal mention column for alumni news 
should be sufficient for anyone. 


And therein lies my objection to this issue. I do 
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not like to see mere personals included in the edi- 
torial section of the paper. If The Journal is ever 
to get any recognition outside the alumni group (and 
I believed all along that that was really the essential 
purpose of it) it must contain something more stim- 
ulating than items to the effect that Susie Jones 
is teaching in the Punkinville high school this year. 
There is a place for that, but some of your corres- 
pondents seem to imply that Millikin should not 
only be the focus of your interests, but also the limits 
of your horizon. And so, even the playful little 
paragraph about the galoshes seemed to me a bit 
out of place. I have not yet decided whether or not 
I like the non-appearance of the humorous column, 
but if it is not to be included, I should prefer that 
the semi-humorous matter, unless it reaches the pro- 
portions of an informal essay, be not mixed in indis- 
criminately with material purporting to be serious. 

Nor am I sure that I like the rearrangement of 
the magazine directory. The omission of the staff 
is all right, but I don’t like the University advertise- 
ment tacked on the rest of the thing. It goes 
without saying that there should be a close connec- 
tion between alumni and college, but it seems to me 
that the connection should not be a too evident one. 
What I mean is that The Journal should be an ab- 
solutely independent thing, and should not even 
seem to be sponsored by the University or its fac- 
ulty; and any advertising it may do for the college 
should be indirect. I want all appearance of propa- 
ganda removed from the paper. 

As for signed articles, I can understand Gary 
Hudson’s feeling in the matter. It would, in a sense, 
add to the interest of an article if one were person- 
ally acquainted with the writer. I have been trying 
to pick out some individuals, myself. But on the 
other hand, I wonder if signed articles would not 
result in a rather more uneven reading of The Jour- 
nal? I think we would be rather more careful in 
our attention to the efforts of those we know. And 
besides, from the standpoint of the democracy of 
the whole undertaking, anonymity is a boon for 
the less gifted contributors, and comparisons are 
odious. 

The Spectator at Home was a tremendously in- 
teresting department to me. We get very little Mil- 
likin news over here, and most of the observations 
of your omniscient Spectator were news to me. 
Somebody has evidently been busy gathering all 
those prizes. You certainly have an imposing array. 
That is one of the very points that I first wondered 
about when I first looked at a Millikin catalog and 
compared it with others. Prizes and scholarships 
were almost entirely lacking, whereas other schools 
seemed to have them in abundance. 

One other point has really no place in a criticism, 
since I am howled down by all the literary critics 
of the XX century. But I should like to see under 
the head of Verse some of the old-fashioned stuff 
that was known as poetry in the times of Keats and 


Tennyson. Prose may be cast in a poetic mold and 
expressed in poetic figures, but to me it must offer 
also the sensuous appeal of rhythm; and it is ever 
so much more effective if it includes an effective 
rhyme scheme. Those two elements are as essen- 
tial to my conception of poetry as are cadence and 
harmony to music. Carl Sandburg writes some 
striking stuff, but why it should be called poetry, 
I am at loss to understand. 


Champaign, Illinois. John Halvor Leek. 


Too ‘‘Highbrow”’ 
for Him 


Editors: I received the second issue of The Alumni 
Journal and also your third follow-up letter. I have 
been busy and did not get time to answer this 
promptly, but thought that a late answer would be 
better than none. I agree with you that every 
alumnus should be a subscriber to this paper, if for 
nothing else than to say that Millikin has an Alumni 
Journal. However, as you doubtless know, money 
is a great deal more scarce right at this time than 
it was a year ago, and I am not putting out any 
money unless I think I am getting something in re- 
turn. 

I was more interested in the letters of criticism 
that appeared in the last issue than I was in any- 
thing else, because I was wondering if anyone else 
shared my opinion. The Journal as now published 
is entirely too highbrow for me, and I wish to say 
that therq were very few articles that interested me. 
I was glad to read of any personals or any items in 
direct connection with the University, but after I 
put in a hard day at the office, I do not care to come 
home and study over anything for another hour or 
two. I believe that the present editors of The Jour- 
nal have a wonderful chance either to make a big 
success of the publication or a chance gradually to 
lose the interest of the students. You should, of 
course, strive to please the majority and if the ma- 
jority want what I see fit to term highbrow articles, 
that is what they should have, but if they. do not, 
I think you will agree with me that it will be a mis- 
take to write them. 

I am not enclosing my subscription blank for the 
reason that I know at this time that The Alumni 
Journal does not offer me sufficient value returned 
for my money and in view of the present scarcity 
of funds, 1 do not feel at this time like contributing 
my subscription simply to get The Journal a-rolling. 
I no doubt will be able to send you subscription at 
a later date. 


Davenport, Iowa. C. F. Koch. 


Chronicle of 
A Perfect Day 

Editors: At the end of a perfect day—yes, a full. 
rich day—I find myself reading the last issue of The 
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Alumni Journal. The fact that I lay it aside at mid- 
night (late hours for an old man) shows that I think 
it a good number! I congratulate you on the im- 
provement, and make bold to suggest that the letters 
from the alumni make the difference. Notes are 
good, but a few letters are better. An occasional 
cut of prominent alumni or a campus view would 
be capital. 

By the way, I hope you will carry an article in 
your next issue about today. It would make a good 
companion story for the fraternity articles. Perhaps 
it would serve as an antidote to those obsessed with 
the idea that Millikin is undemocratic; that fratern- 
ities and “girls’ sororities” tend only to snobbishness 
and extravagance. 

As I donned my old clothes, shouldered my rake 
and went to the office this morning for the 20, 210th 
time (allowing twice for 6 workdays, for 52 weeks, 
for 17 2-3 years,) I recalled the good old days when 
we put on a circus to promote athletics in particular 
and democracy in general. Then we made money, 
today we saved it. Say, Mr. Editor, I would not 
have missed that contact for all the polished finger 
nails of the faculty nor all the golden keys of the 
Kappa Society. 

Of course you will tell the alumni about the 
timely and striking addresses of J. Stitt Wilson. You 
might paraphrase a little and say that in the evolu- 
tion or development of Millikin the struggle for self 
decreases and the struggle for others increases. 

Yes, I had a full and rich day—a perfect day. 
A Wilson lecture, hard work, good dinner, lots of 
fun, blisters, stiff joints, another lecture on Christian 
Socialism, The Alumni Journal, and a clear cou- 
science. 

A hearty good-night, Mr. Editor. 

Please say to the alumni that Professor Mills, 
Mrs. Machan,; Gene Allin, and Dyer are still on hand 
and will be pleased to greet them and introduce them 
to our new president and faculty members whenever 
they come home. 


Decatur, Illinois. Calvert W. Dyer. 


Question of 
President Everlasting 
Your request of the 16th offers the op- 


Editors: 


We Solicit 


YOUR ORDERS for 


JOURNAL 


portunity of airing a serious complaint or spirit of 
dissension on the part of the members of the 1907 
class, and this divulgence on the part of the writer 
is not in the spirit of telling tales out of school, 
but rather with the thought of informing other class 
presidents of the far-reaching possibilities contained 
in the present legal battle. 

Complaint has been filed that class presidents 
have no authority after graduation, that they are 
not elected for life, and to avail themselves of any 
super-authority in after life is contrary to the laws 
of the ‘Medes and Persians. 

The president of the 1907 class has retained the 
famous law firm of McDavid, Bennett, and Moore to 
represent him and protect his rights under the con- 
stitution. It may here be admitted, without fear 
of successful contradiction, that the opposition is 
fairly wilted under this brilliant array of legal talent 
and when the law has been assembled on this very 
nice legal question, we admit the entire possibility 
of a compromise agreement without further court 
proceedings. 

Until the statutes have been further examined, 
however, and to avoid serious entangling alliances, 
my attorneys advise against the appointment of a 
permanent class secretary, whereupon the writer has 
appointed one, Edgar D. Morrow, and another, Keach 
Bone, as secretaries temporary at not more than 
$1.00 a year each until such time as their successors 
have been legally elected in due form under a plan 
which the writer boldly orders as follows: 


The members of the 1907 class will proceed imme- 
diately to elect their official class secretary by ans- 
wering questions numbers one, two, and three below 
to the Editors of The Alumni Journal who will act 
as tellers of this election and make returns of same 
in strict accordance with the law. 


QUESTIONS 
1—What shall be the length of term of office? 
2—What shall be the number of secretaries, one, 
or two? 


3—Submit your vote or nomination of: 
(a) One name for secretary. 
(b) An additional name to be counted only in 
case there are to be two Secretaries. 


The legal lights advise that if this much authority 
be given some member of the class, by the class, and 
for the class, the President may then be able to 
maintain his position in an Emeritus capacity, and if 
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Alumni Notes 
Who’s Who for June 


AUL ROBERTS CANNON, ’15, Ph. D. 

(Chicago); Millikin, cum laude, 1913-15; 
fellow in Bacteriology, University of Chica- 
go, 1915-16; member of University of Chi- 
cago Bacteriological expedition to South 
America as assistant to the director, 1916-17; 
Doctor of Philosophy in Bacteriology with 
summa cum laude, University of Chicago, 
1921; Professor-elect of Bacteriology, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, 1921-22. 


OHN HALVOR LEEK, ’20, M. A. (Illi- 

nois); Millikin, summa cum laude, 1916-20; 
fellow in Political Science, University of 
Illinois, 1920-21; Master of Arts in Politi- 
cal Science with summa cum laude, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1921; Instructor-elect of Poli- 
tical Science, Wharton School of Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1921-22. 


UTH LORENA LEWMAN, ’15, M. A. 

(Illinois), Millikin, summa cum laude, 
1911-15; instructor in French, University of 
Illinois, 1919-21; Master of Arts in Romance 
Languages with cum laude, University of 
Illinois, 1921; instructor-elect of Romance 
Languages, Emmerich Manual Training high 
school, Indianapolis. 


Clyde W. Hart, '15, resumed work in the University 
of Chicago, summer quarter, for the Master’s degree in 
Political Science. Mr. Hart is professor of Public 
Speaking at Millikin. By special leave of absence, he 
will complete his work at Chicago during the fall quar- 
ter, returning to Millikin in time for the opening of the 
second semester, He has been an indispensable member 
of the Millikin faculty since graduation as instructor 
of English, Assistant professor of English, and profes- 
sor of Public Speaking, respectively. 

Arthur B. Crosier, ’16, professor of Commerce. and 
Business Administration in the University of Miss- 
issippi is receiving unstinted praise from a number of 
commercial organizations in the state for his recent re- 
organization of the department. Paul R. Cannon, ’15, 
professor of Bacteriology, is the second Millikin. man 
to.be called to the university. 

Henriette Moussiegt, °20, professor of French in 
‘Baylor University, Waco, Texas, sailed for Tarbes, 
France in June to spend the summer with her parents, 
Mme. Moussiegt upon her graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Paris in 1917, taught three years in a boys’ school 
in Normandy, where she took the place of the teacher 
who went to war. In 1921, she matriculated at Milli- 
kin as one of the company of scholars sent to American 
colleges by the government of France. From Millikin 
(summa cum laude) she went to her Baylor position as 
instructor, She returns to Baylor in September. 

James A. Hamilton, ’20, the second of the three over- 
seas students of the class of 1920 to remain in America 
after graduation from Millikin, received his Bachelor 
of Divinity degree from the Pittsburgh Theological 
seminary in May. He is a candidate for Master of 


Arts in History in the University of Pittsbureu, sum- 
mer convocation. His thesis subject is the ‘British 


Conquest of Palestine.’ He came to Millikin from 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 


Faye MacAdams Neilly, formerly instructor in the 
Millikin Conservatory of Music, has been winning rec- 
ognition as a pianist in the East. Mrs. Neilly was on 
the concert stage for some time, but for the last few 
years has given up public recital work. This year, 
however, she has been appearing in recitals in her home 
in Portland, Maine, and her work has been more pleas- 
ing than ever. One of her former recitals was given 
with the Women’s Choral Society of Portland, of which 
her husband is a director, 

Ruth I. Osmanson, ’20, resigned her position with 
the Rogers Producing Company, and since the beginning 
of the mid-winter semester has been teaching History 
and Latin in the Bushnell high school. She also has 
charge of the girls’ glee club and basketball teams. 

Martha H. Tucker, ’17, will enter Columbia Univer- 
sity in the fall to begin work for the Master’s degree in 
English. She is the seventeenth Millikin graduate to 
matriculate in the Columbia graduate school. Miss 
Tucker has been one of the most active workers in the 
central alumni organization in Decatur and ought to 
be an inspiration to the New York City Millikin club. 
Since graduation she has been a member of the edit- 
orial staff of Rand, McNally Co., later teacher of Eng- 
lish in Decatur high school, 

Paul Loren Hawver, 715, superintendent-elect of the 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois public schools, anticipating wider 
opportunities in school administration in the near future, 
began work in June for the Master’s degree in Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. Mr. Hawver re- 
ceived instant recognition after graduation, filling the 
posts of teacher, high school principal, and superintend- 
ent in as Many consecutive years, 

Corwin D. Querrey, ’18, enrolled in the University 
ef Chicago law school, summer quarter, to begin work 


for. the Doctor’s degree in Jurisprudence. He is the 


ninth Millikin man to matriculate in the University 
of Chicago law school, Leo C. Graybill, ’16, who was 
graduated cum laude in 1920 being the most recent. 
Mr. Querrey is teacher of History in the Decatur high 
school, 

Forrest G. Wise, ’20, enrolled at the University of 
Chicago, summer quarter, to begin work for the Mas- 
ter’s degree in Political Science. Mr. Wise is superin- 
tendent of schools, Griggsville, Illinois. 

Clarence C. Crumbaker, °15, who has been associat- 
ed with the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany since graduation, is now a member of the firm, 
“Baird and Crumbaker, General Agent for Indiana,” 
same company; address 1021 Hume-Mansur building, 
Indianapolis. In recognition of distinguished services 
in.the national councils of his fraternity, the March 
issue of “‘The Teke,” official organ of Tau Kappa Ep- 
silon, carries a full page cut and two pages of personal 
memoranda. 

Cecil F. Koch, ’17, is general sales manager-elect with 
Reinhold-Sharp & Company, 623 Harrison street, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

William H. Bell, ’09, is now traveling passenger agent 
with the Canadian ‘Pacific railway with general offices 
in 140 South Clark street, He was formerly city pas- 
senger agent for the Chicago Consolidated lines. 

Charles B. Padon, ’07, is a member of the Engineer- 
ing division staff of the Westinghouse Electric Com- , 
pany, with Chicago offices in 111 West Washington 
street. 

Harry E. Riggs, ’13, is business manager-elect of the 
National Announcement Association with offices in 293 
Bridge street, Springfield, Massochusetts. Mr. Riggs 
was formerly with the Strathmore Paper Company. 
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Editor’s Line 


IR, I have a matter of The Alumni Journal I want 

to talk over with you. I cannot subscribe to the 

policy of making the bulk of the paper an organ of 

psychic research instead of news of old times and 
keeping us advised of the things going on at school 
now, writes E. F. S., 712. : 

I must radically disagree with those who seem to pre- 
fer that The Journal should be a sort of family gossip 
sheet, It seems to me that a good fat section under 
The Spectator at Home such as was included in this 
issue should be sufficient for anyone. J. H. L., °20. 


There you have it—the problem of The Journal. 


I am in hearty sympathy with the idea of a great 
family sheet with letters from home, glimpses of old 
times, personal mention, and all that. So are we all. 
But why not a mixed diet in an alumni organ? Is there 
no place for collegiate opinion—symbol of reading, of 
observation, of reflection, of growth in the alumni body 
—which a college graduates’ paper could reflect, Is it 
nothing to alumni that the budding literary genius of 
undergraduate days, cut off from those advanced com- 
position try-outs with Miss McCaslin, from The Deca- 
turian, and from the Millidek becomes dormant, then 
dies out altogether for the lack of a stimulus, a medium, 
and readers? 


RUE we do have an increasingly large supply of 

journals of ‘‘fine literary things and opinion,” but 
where are the magazines in which college graduates 
are given a workout in a variety of fields just for the 
love of it? Might not such a paper as an alumni quar- 
terly expect occasionally to print something from some- 
one who really has something to say about something 
and whose sole compensation will be to say it? And is 
it not possible that a “‘literary thing” in an alumni 
quarterly may have an intrinsic merit beyond anything 
in professional journalism? 


Consider this from N. C. O., °12, Mississippi: The 
poem on page 24 left out of the index (Smiling at Grief) 
seems to me to be genuine poetry. I showed this verse 
to one of our university writers and he pronounced it 
one of the best poems he had ever read. More than 
thought is expressed, there is in it a feeling which makes 
poetry. Please tell me who wrote this? 

I have read and re-read the article on ‘‘What’s to Be 
Done with Fraternities.” I had not thought of the part 
alumni have in the success of the program, but as the 
writer so forcibly expressed this point I will, though 
many miles away from my Millikin chapter, try to do 
better. : 

That idea of “Teufelsdrockh Club” is of literary in- 
terest of modern sort. I like it. Interest is attracted 
and facts can be driven. We hear this kind of discus- 
sion from the pulpit and platform today; it puts icing 
on the cake, if that phrase be permitted. 


RECENTLY I came across the “Midland.” This is 
a forty to fifty page magazine of short stories, essays, 
and poetry issued in the “‘hope that it may uncover some 
rea] literature in the Middle West.” The facts that 
impressed me: the work of editing it is purely a work 
of love; stbscription rates barely cover the cost of print- 
ing. Do you wonder that America’s foremost critic 
found the “best short story” for three consecutive 
years in the “Midland; that the “Midland” has the 
distinction of printing more year’s “best poems’ than 
any other American publication, professional or other- 
wise? 


Calm yourselves, ye news hungry among us. The 
March issue printed more columns of home college news 
than any exchange which came to my desk. Mind you, 
I said more columns, not a larger proportion, The 
traditional alumni quarterly is primarily a news organ. 


Will you, irreconcilably object if I add an element of 
opinion even to making the paper ‘“‘an\organ of psychic 
research” if I promise to balance it with all the news 
printable ehout Millikin and yourselves? 

In the meantime, please write us frankly. 


ARE you interested in the growing mailing list? It 
has exactly doubled since Volume I, number 1. In- 
cluded are: alumni. faculty (past and present members), 
boards of contr>', donors to endowment fund, Illinois 
libraries, and excises, Our next move is to extend 
the subscription list to former students who are not 

graduates. 


Are you reading the chapel talks? Four local minis- 


ters have the ‘‘key” to the heart of Millikin: Drs. Dando, 
Henry, Jenny, and McDonald. I am reminded, when- 
ever I hear them of Richard C. Cabot’s observation 
that many a Parish minister could grace St. Paul’s. 
Dr. Sibley of Chicago, whose baccalaureate sermon we 
are printing in part, made one of the profoundest im- 
pressions of the year. 


E. W. S., ’13, writes: I read the Millikin Chapel 
talks with great delight, and I find them very sug- 
gestive. , 

Are you following the fraternity articles? 


W. F. H. writes: One sentence im one of the March 
editorials strikes me as pers a cue for the fraternity 
man in “his next move:” “I hope that the time will 
come when all-Millikin affairs will far outnumber part- 
Millikin affairs.” 


THE second installment which we are printing in this 

issue comes from one who combines graduate study 
in the Universities of Wisconsin and Illinois, from which 
latter institution he took his Master’s degree in Politi- 
cal Science, with the practical experience of a legisla- 
tor. His painstaking consideration of the chief aspects 
of the problem, together with his tairness and restraint, 
particularly recommend it as the second in what I be- 
lieve is a distinguished series. 


Why bring up such a controversial subject as fratern- 
ities to disturb the peace? complains M. T., 717. 


Because, dear questioner, the fraternity is the most 
potent force for good or evil on your own college cam- 
pus. Don’t you want to learn about it? 


Beginning with the September issue, the Alumni Notes 
will be in direct charge of a staff of class secretaries. 


Millikin is a morning enterprise—nightingales and 
four-o’clocks do not harmonize with it at all—a choice 
bit from the Millikin Schoolmaster’s Trunk which is 
thrown open to you for the first time in this issue. A 
clue: ag has surely seen the sunrise on the Millikin 
tower 


The pictorial ‘section which we are printing for the 
first time in this issue is to be a regular feature of 
The Journal from now on. 


L=Er every alumnus read carefully the editorial re- 
_~ view of The Year which is featured this quarter. It 
is the most intimate thing I have ever read about alma 
mater, 


Yes, V. L., ’20, I too ask why couldn’t there be 
alumni tennis courts on Millikin campus for those in 
and around Decatur. Your suggestion has been refer- 
red to the athletic committee and I believe it will be 
productive of the thing we all want. 


N. L, C., 12, I told the writer of “Wedding Gar- 
ment” in the March number that you liked it best of 
all the editorials. He says tell you that President Hol- 
den furnished most of it. 


F. L, F., ’14, takes issue with J. H. L., ’20, in his 
“attack” on Edgar Lee Masters et. al. To clinch her 
point she gave us a rare bit of verse that would have 
horrified Keats, as though anticipating the act of J. H. 
L. who sent us a lovely thing done up in rich old lace 
ard amber. There you have it—man vs. woman, Keats 
vs. Masters, Rhythm vs. free verse—and the editor the 
richer by two extraordinarily good poems which flew to 
him like sparks from hammer and tongs. Can you 
identify them in this number? 


__E..W. S., 713: Now despite all that I have said, I 
like The Journal immensely. I look forward to its com- 
ing, and read it as I read no other publication that 
comes to my desk, I think it is the longest stride that 
has ever been made to create and bind an intelligent and 
loyal body of alumni consciousness to alma mater, 


THANK you, E. W. S.,, indeed, I thank you from 

the bottom of my heart. That discriminating letter of 
yours, so keenly aware of many things, so frankly 
critical, so suggestive,—stern summons to better things 
1s an organ aspiring to be worthy of alma mater, how it 
justified our faith in the enterprise. We bring you the 
best we have this time. .Next time? Your generous 
note—pure gleam—dispels the drab of doubts we may 
have had! 
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Correspondence 


(Ccrtinued ficm Fege 4§) 


interest can be created in this way among the live 
members of the class we may order the dead wheels 
out of the tower clock and put some culprit in jail 
for that purchase. 

Attention is again called to the appointment of 
secretaries temporary,—Edgar D. Morrow, because 
he has a typewriter, and Keach Bone, because he 
has some very plausible ideas that certain ethereal 
professors should maintain less control of our Alma 
Mater, which just reminds me of equal suffrage con- 
ditions under which I should have handed one of the 
girls the portfolio of Secretary Temporary, except 
that under those same conditions | could not appoint 
any girl other than my wife. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. E. E. Bankson 
‘‘Publish and 
Conceal Not”’ 

Editors: As an editor in the habit of reading only 


letters of the highest literary merit, you no doubt 
will be at your wit’s end (if editors’ wits are ever in 
such a state) to discover the relation of billboards, 
posters, and preachers to the furtherance of the good 
name of our university. The story runs thus: A large 
poster concern is in the preacher’s city; the superin- 
tendent of the concern is in the preacher’s church; 
the good text in the superintendent’s head—and he, 
believing in advertising, passes it on to the preacher, 
and the preacher to you. The text: “Publish and 
Conceal Not.” 

Naturally I believe that the class of 1913 has in its 
roll the men and women who can best fulfil this text 
as regards their Alma Mater. Nevertheless, the duty 
falls upon all students who have come under the in- 
fluence of Millikin’s ideals. May every former stu- 
dent publish by his life and conceal not by his ideals 
that he received his preparation from the best uni- 
versity in the land. 


Niles, Michigan Harry T. Scherer 


That 1907 Clock 
Again 

Editors: : On opening the last Alumni Journal 
I note the first paragraph. I too am sending here- 
with my dollar because in this issue I see more of 
the so-called “carpet rag gossip.” I wish to have 
more a medium wherein one can learn of the “do- 
ings” of former classmates and friends. The literary 
part is all right, but not basic. 

And further “ where the 1907 clock still re- 
fuses to work.” Also am I glad to learn this bit 
of gossip or fact, as I happened to be chairman of 
the committee that decided on the Non-Gesticulating 
clock. I believe some old timer once said an honest 
confession is good. So be it. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Charles A. Post. 
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Editors: It was very gracious of you in your fol- 
low-up letter to say that you were sure I had surely 
overlooked the matter of subscribing to The Journal 
instead of scolding me, for that was exactly the 
case! 

I have no apology to make for there is no adequate 
one for not voicing more promptly what really was 
my instant approval of The Journal. It was negli- 
gence pure and simple (very simple, I am sure you 
will agree!) and you really would believe me if you 
could have witnessed the interest with which I read 
every word of the copy received. 

The Journal is fine and I wish it every success. 
To prove it I enclose the subscription blank and the 
dollar in payment. 


Elkhart, Indiana. Helen S. Stevenson. 


Editors: I have a matter of The Alumni Journal 
I want to talk over with you. I cannot subscribe 
to the policy of making the bulk of the paper an 
organ of psychic research instead of news of old 
times and keeping us advised of the things going on 
at school now. 

I cannot believe the great body of alumni can get 
up any great enthusiasm on whether Irvin Cobb 
makes mistakes in his terminology or whether it is 
the sun or other element of environment that makes 
the people of the North differ from the people of the 
South. The first fifteen pages are filled with that 
kind of stuff as well as a good many of the pages 
following. 


St. Louis, Missouri. E. F. Stevens. 


Editors: I like the idea of The Alumni Journal. 
Here’s my dollar, for I shall not want to miss any 
of the numbers. The complimentary copy was 
greatly appreciated and enjoyed. 

I continue to enjoy my work here in the city 
at Broadway high school, which has an enrollment 
of 2300 day students and imore than 3000 night 
school students. 

Good success to the future of The Alumni Journal. 
Seattle, Washington. Jessie Lichtenberger. 


Editors: The Alumni Journal arrived the other 
day and it surely did my old heart good to get some 
news from dear old J. M. U. and to know what the 
“old men and girls” are doing. I think the idea of 
an Alumni Journal is an excellent one and the idea 
of including so much general information makes it 
so worth while as a current magazine. Of course, 
we are always interested in the personals and devour 
them instantly. 


St. Louis, Missouri. Charlotte Baxmeyer. 


Editors: I’m surely glad that some one is taking 
the trouble and time to keep us in touch with the 
University as it now is, the students who have gone 
out, and the J. M. U. spirit as it remains, and as it 
grows. I enjoyed my copy very much, and want to 
thank you now for it. 


“Talk of the Town” 


“Did you ever ride so comfortably?” “Could 
you tell when you crossed the tracks?” “I 
looked at the oil gauge at 200 miles—ap- 
parently we didn’t use any.” “I averaged 
over 27 miles to the gallon that last trip— 
sand and mud most of the way.”—You hear 
it everywhere. All America is talking of 
this astonishing Overland—and America is 
proud of it too 
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I will be glad to co-operate in any way that I 
can to carry on the work of The Journal. 
Manistee, Michigan. Grace Pinnel. 


Editors: This publication is a work of art, one 
which we can all be proud of, and I am glad to 
say that this publication alone has waked me up, 
and I, therefore, ask your pardon for being delin- 
quent in years past. 

If it is at all possible for me to attend the home- 
coming annual meeting, I will certainly do so, as 
there is nothing that would give me greater pleasure. 
Chicago, Illinois. C. B. Padon. 


Editors: A mere subscription blank accompanied 
by one dollar for The Journal seems a cold response 
to the very interesting complimentary issue I receiv- 
ed. Here’s sending you this little note on the side 
to tell you what a perfectly lovely thing I think it 
is for you souls to shoulder the responsibility of 
launching the undertaking. The best of luck through- 
out! 


Eureka, Illinois. Ada E. Ross 


Editors: I think The Alumni Journal is splendid! 
I read every word, but first I turn to the personals. 

I intended sending my dollar months ago, but 
somehow two babies, a home, and a husband keep 
me so busy that I delay doing the things I mean 
to do. 

My best wishes for The Journal’s success. 
Wheaton, Illinois. Jean Monroe MacVeigh. 


Editors: Apparently you have had a previous edition 
of the new Alumni Journal which I received a copy 
of the other day. 

I want to express my congratulations and appre- 
ciation for the very effective, pleasing, and useful 
magazine which you are getting out. 


Springfield, Massachusetts. FS Hep Ric es: 


Editors: At present I do not wish to subscribe to 
The Journal. It seems to me it would be more in- 
teresting to alumni if there were more news of Mil- 
likin and former students and less discourse about 
things in general, such as one can find in any maga- 
zine. 


Tallula, Illinois. Frances ‘Baker Primm. 


Editors: It is a wonder. I’m quite overwhelmed 
at The Nation-New Republic manner in which it 
launched itself. I congratulate you heartily on the 
high plane which you achieve and yet maintain the 
“we’re all home folks” feeling too. 


St. Louis, Missouri. Edna E. Davis. 


Editors: Allow: me to congratulate you on your 
most excellent magazine. It is a fine thing—truly 
worthy of Millikin. Surely a college should suc- 
ceed which has alumni who are willing to give 
time and labor necessary that we, though scattered, 
may know our college of today. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Martha McIntosh Morrison. 
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Editors: I have greatly enjoyed reading the latest 
number of The Journal. It was a real pleasure to 
know what has been going on at Millikin and to 
learn of the achievements of classmates. 

Covina, California. V. R. Ross. 

Editors: Although I have not yet received the 
latest number of The Journal, I know it is going 
to be a worth while publication, and I want my name 
among the first ten thousand subscribers. 

Madison, Wisconsin. Della F. Wilson. 

Editors: It has been a pleasure to read the publi- 
cations of The Journal I have seen. I wish you all 
the good luck in the world. 
Decatur, Illinois. 

Editors: I eagerly wait for every number of The 
Journal. 

Pasadena, California. S. A. Tenison. 

Editors: I have read your publication with much 
pleasure and not a little interest. 

Urbana, Illinois. Iva 'M’. Still. 

Editors: Pray allow me to congratulate you on 
The Journal. I shall anticipate each number. Es- 
pecially did I note and say “Amen” to “The Honor- 
ed Professor.” 

Ames, Iowa. Viola M. Bell. 

Editors: One of the pleasantest days I’ve had was 
today when I read the March number of The Jour- 
nal, especially the Correspondence and Alumni notes 
sections. 

Duluth, Minnesota. 

Editors: Millikin ought to be proud to have such 
a literary publication as The Journal. Hope I am 
not too late to receive the June number. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. James A. Hamilton. 

Editors: I have received The Journal and how I 
read it! I liked it very much and know that it will 
be a wonderful help to Millikin and incidentally to 
us alumni. 

Washington, D. C. Louise Foster. 

Editors: I like the product of your fertile brains 
very much. I am glad that you have originated this 
means of keeping the “has beens” in touch with 
other “has beens” and informed about present ac- 
tivities at Millikin. 

Culver, Indiana. Harry C. Pifer. 

Editors: Accept my hearty congratulations upon 
the splendid achievement of producing a magazine 
so vital and timely. 

Decatur, Illinois. Marian McClelland. 

Editors: I am heartily in sympathy with the idea 
back of the publication of The Alumni Journal. I 
am sure the publication will do a great service for 
Millikin. 

Chicago, Illinois. Howard H. Moore. 

Editors: You certainly need to be congratulated 
on the publication, and [ will look forward to another 
edition with pleasure. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Byron M. Merris. 


Miriam Rosenstein. 
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Founder’s Day Pageant 


Founder’s Day, May 13, was celebrated with that increasing interest one expects of a college 
approaching its twentieth anniversary. 
—The Spectator on Millikin Campus 
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The Glory of the College 


Its coolness! Its inviting shade! The elder bushes in full bloom, fresh, crisp, and green as 
though mortals on this earth were not feeling like wilted lettuce. Oak trees and elms, the ivy climbing 
its varied way over wall and tower... all these and more sent out their appeal as I came down the 
sun-flooded way that is called the William Street hill. 

—The Spectator on Millikin Campus 
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Schoolmaster’s Trunk 
(Continued from Page 33) 


their beauty. I can recall but two readings of the 
Testament in all my church experience which 
really touched me with the majestic sweetness of 
so large a part of it. 

In other words, I must confess to you there is so 
little I like in the usual Protestant service in the 
usual square box of an auditorium with the pulpit 
in one corner—a more horribly unrestful, undigni- 
fied, shoddy arrangement of the Lord’s own furni- 
ture can scarce be imagined—that I marvel I can 
so regularly file in, sit there to the end, and come 
away meekly scheduled, for a lifetime of Sundays, 
to go through it regularly again. 

I say, I am still a believing Methodist—but I’m 
on a quest. I am looking for a new kind of worship, 
of expression of the inmost impulses which live 
in me. It may not come in my day. But still I’m 
looking for it, not in the woods by myself, nor in 
some tin pan Sunday chautauqua with moving pic- 
tures, nor in a Sunday show, nor in an amusement 
park, nor at home reading by myself, nor at the 
club, nor in Sunday naps; but rather in that very 
old institution, the church—shoddy, stultifying as 
you please, in the city or in the wildwood. 


The Spectator on Millikin 
Campus 


(Continued from Page 41) 


a lecture by someone from the city who is associat- 
ed with a special branch of community work. Miss 
Stella Becker has spoken of the work of the visiting 
nurse association, Mr. W. F. Hardy of the Decatur 
Plan, Judge McCoy of the work being done in the 
juvenile court. Miss Dunlap, who has developed 
the course as it stands, plans to make a regular 
course of it next year. 


MILLIKIN WOMEN will be represented in the 
membership of the Athletic Board of Control be- 
ginning with the organization of the board next fall. 
A petition from the Women’s Athletic League, 
Lucile Brown, president, brought about the new 
policy, and nominations for the position have been 
sent in by the Student council. 
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Teufelsdrockh Club 


(Continued from Page 45) 
tablished thought rarely occurs, but when it does it 
is well worth hearing. 

Tt is not my intention to enumerate the joys of 
a married life, nor the trials of an unmarried ex- 
isteuce. Time will not permit; furthermore, I am 
not willing to commit myself to a hostile audience, 
an audience already prejudiced as a result of an in- 
sidineus propaganda. I will content myself with the 
discussion of one point which is mentioned most 
frequently on those rare occasions when an unmar- 
ried man laments. And on account of its frequent 
mention, I have come to judge that the chief fly 
in the ointment, the principal cloud on the horizon of 
the unmarried man is his eligibility, his availability. 

Swimming in the summer time, skating in the 
winter time, dances and parties all the trme. Usher 
at weddings, chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee for the club dances, chief head-patter and ad- 
mirer of friends’ babies. The last-minute dinner 
guest, the fill-in at bridge parties, the escort of the 
out-of-town girl who came visiting unexpectedly. 
Catholic dance one night, Masonic banquet the next 
night, Jewish charity ball the next night, and some- 
thing different the next night. Always available, 
always unattached, the prey for all hostesses, the 
mark for all designing mammas with marriageable 
daughters. Little time to eat, less time to sleep, 
and no time at all for the thousand and one things 
a man would like to do if he “had time.” No time 
for reading and study along the line of his profes- 
sion, no time for his old friends, no time to culti- 
vate new ones, no time for a real and serious inspec- 
tion of himself and his future. Spending time, spend- 
ing money, spending health, until that eventful day 
when he begins to wonder, “What’s the use?” 

Unmarried? Yes. Available? Yes. Happy? 
Well, I must be, so many married men have told 
me that Iam. Vicissitudes? I wonder. Here comes 
someone with an invitation to a dinner-dance. Sure, 
I’d be glad to go, but—here he gives himself a fig- 
urative punch in the jaw, pinches himself where his 
back is calloused by married men’s slaps—but I 
have an engagement. 

The deed is done. The first false step. He spends 
the evening at home and really enjoys it. After 
that it is easier. Finally, of course, he joins the 
ranks of the married jolliers and wears out his hand 
trying to convince other unmarried men that they 
control a monopoly—Happiness, Inc. 
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The Spectator 


On Other Campuses 
(Continued from Page 43) 


S TUDENT government at Bates has evolved a 
scheme for giving freshmen and sophomores an out- 
let for their surplus energy in physical contests rather 
than in hazing, which is so frowned upon by college 
authorities. These contests, given during a week, 
are conducted by the sophomores under the super- 
vision of the student council. Among the events 
are a baseball game, a pushball rush, a tug of war 
across Lake Andrews, and a series of stunts presented 


by the freshmen for the enjoyment of the entire stu- 
dent body. The activities of the week close with a 
banquet for the two classes. Although this new plan 
is somewhat lacking in “punch,” it is probable that 
the system will be successful. 


‘“‘T HE Stanford Illustrated Review” prints as its 
leading article in the June issue an address delivered 
by President Wilbur to a group of three hundred 
visiting alumni, outlining Stanford’s progress. Dr. 
Wilbur asserted that Stanford has become the great- 
est endowed institution west of the Mississippi River. 
During the last year the university has received more 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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What’s to Be Done With 


Fraternities? 


(Continued from Page 30) 


to cause a combustion in fraternity circles. This 
may reach a conflagration because of the hasty ut- 
terances of a “simon-headed” member of some fra- 
ternity. It is diffcult for the best regulated fra- 
ternities to be entirely rid of a few such characters 
who place their fraternity first and their college sec- 
ond. Such persons can always be depended on to say 
the wrong thing at the wrong time. 

The constitutionality of a state law prohibiting 
college fraternities has been tested in Mississippi. 
In 1912 in this state the legislature prohibited all 
fraternities, sororities, and Greek letter societies in 
the state university. The validity of this law was 
upheld in the case of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of ‘Mississippi vs. Waugh, 62 S. 827. There 
was a provision in the law that students who were 
members of such organizations when the law be- 
came effective could continue their membership upon 
an agreement in writing not to affiliate with their 
fraternities while they were attending school. This 
was also held valid in Waugh vs. Mississippi Univer- 
sity, 237 U. S., 589. 

Certain features of class rushes are being abolish- 
ed by public sentiment. Hazing is rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past. Students are beginning to see 
that such is provincial. Thus must students begin 
to look upon some of the atavistic proceedings of 
their fraternities if they wish them to survive. If 
reform is better than abolition they should choose 
the former immediately. It is better to reform when 
comparatively free from the public eye than to have 
to reform under fire. 


Writers’ Who's Who at Millen 


(Continued from Page 33) 


tion courses in many universities and colleges. Some 
of the poems and stories recognized as the best of 
recent years made their initial appearance in “The 
Midland.” 

The editor of “The Midland” names three novels 
of those published in the fall of 1920 that are sig- 
nificant in the development of American literature. 
They are “Main Street,” by Sinclair Lewis, ‘“Moon- 
Calf,” by Floyd Dell, and “Poor White,” by Sher- 
wood Anderson. He calls attention to the fact that 
these three books have middle-western settings and 
characters. 


FRATERNITIES are evincing considerable interest 
in the series, “What’s to Be Done with Fraternities,” 
which was begun in the March issue of The Journal. 
“The Teke,” quarterly organ of Tau Kappa Epsilon, 
reprinted this discussion in full in its March issue. 
A number of other national organizations have 
asked for copies of the issue containing the article. 


Some Time- 


You will need— 

A doctor— 

A prescription filled— 
A good drug store— 
And carful compound- 
ing— 


Then remember— 
That we— 

Await your orders— 
And Faithfully— 


Serve you. 


DECATUR DRUG COMPANY 


343-355 N. Water 
“Illinois’ Greatest Drug Store”’ 


Parlor Market 


Quality Meats 
and Poultry 


103 North Main Street 
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...A. Good Banking Connection... 


Steadily maintained means Prestige, Credit, Ac- 
commodation and many other advantages of a mod- 
ern institution. 


Every modern equipment and convenience for fac- 
ilitating the business of a bank and its customers 
is in use here. 


Rest assured we are always ready to help in the 
growth and advancement of your interests along 
legitimate lines. 


The CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


“BANK OF SERVICE” 


et us be your printer-—— 


Catalogs, Booklets, General Printing 


TOPO BOE 


Engraving, Office Supplies, Pins to Furniture 


__.., Hnxweiler Prig. 
eines Bags, T stile Company 


Etc. 


Phone Main 11535 2590 N. Main Street 
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(Continued from Page 59) wwe cooe 
outside support than in all of its history, showing 
that the public realizes that it is a great institution MANY 


worthy of interest. Stanford received $700,000.00 
toward its endowment fund from the Carnegie Cor- J M 

poration, $100,000.00 from the Stanford Union, $20,- SAA be U : I Cams 
000.00 from the Commonwealth Fund, $10,000.00 : 

from the Hygiene Board, and $50,000.00 from a Priv- have traveled into the ter- 

ate estate. Several persons interested in giving 
money for public good and possessing among them 


more than $5,000,000.00, are considering the univer- 
sity as the institution they may benefit. The enroll- 


ritory of the foe via— 
“Traction” and many 
bands of loyal rooters ac- 


ment of the university has been limited to 2000 or companied oo 

2500 students, but Dr. Wilbur believes that plans u , - 
should be made to accommodate as many as 20,000 Milhikinites Still Continue 
students if they desire to enroll. Stanford is un- ° 

limited in its room for expansion, since it has 8000 This Mode of Travel 
acres of land bordering the Pacific Ocean. By 

BR ELOIT College has the definite goal, as stated “THE ROAD OF GOOD SERVICE” 
by “The Beloit Alumnus,” of securing an enrollment OUT OF DECATUR 

of six hundred men and three hundred women, pro- 

viding adequate equipment, and maintaining a cap- P y 

able, well-paid faculty. To enable the college to at- Lllinois Traction 

tain this goal, the sum of $2,125,000.00 must be ex- 

pended in increasing salaries and scholarship funds, System 

erecting two new buildings, and enlarging and im- 

proving others. (McKinley Lines) 


| AWRENCE College has received a gift of $75,- 
000.00 from the Carnegie Corporation toward the 
endowment fund of $600,000.00 which the college is 


raising to increase the salaries of the members of he eae — >on >a 


the faculty. The gift is made conditional upon the 
raising of an additional $300,000.00 before a fixed 
date. Lawrence has also been promised $200,000.00 
by the General Education Board of the United States 
if it raises $400,000.00 additional. 


“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS” 


’ 
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Ellis W. Armstrong 
.. druggist... 
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Oldest, Largest Bank in Decatur 
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lt Takes More than One Tub Frock 
To Make a Summer 


OW many tub frocks should a woman have? 
- Well, no matter, here is a collection of new, 
captivating modes; variety enough to give a selec- 
tion of as many as you need, and values so attrac- 
tive that you will not stop at one. They are the 
daintiest, fluffiest creations imaginable and come in 
hosts of styles becoming to all ages and all types 
of figures. It is none too early to plan for Summer 
vacation needs. 


FROCKS for 
Morning 


For a morning on the tennis. courts, 


to wear to market, to shop or to stay 
at home, there are smart Gingham and 


Voile Frocks, simply made, but with 


a certain dash to them that makes 


them exceedingly popular among well- 


dressed women. 
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Gilding Mark Hopkins’ 
LOG *cottese Spending” 


Carlyle, Robinson, and Meiklejohn, Inc. 
AA Personal Editorial 
By DAVIDA McCASLIN 


Beginning this Issue: THREE QUESTIONS: 


How is the College Spending its Money? | 
Altre Faculty and Students Thinking? 
To Whom Does the College Belong? 
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In This Institution Means More Than 
An Accumulation of Money 


— It develops thrift habits. — It is a firm foundation on which to 
build for future progress and finan- 
— It creates personal prestige. cial independence. 
— It causes savings to become produc- 
— It establishes credit. ti Sab oacoe nes mg 
ive. 
— It shows foresight and balance. — Begin saving now. 
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Waterfalis, transformed inio electricity, 
carry the trains of the C. M. & St. P. 
650 miles over the Rockies, 


And you know what coal costs! 


Fifty-one G-E electric loco- 
motives are now doing the 
same work which 130 coal 
and oil-burning engines used 
to do on the 650 mile electri- 
fied sections of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


Saving coal is impor- 

fant, put eying Engineers estimate that the 
fant.GeneralEletric COMplete electrificationofour 
Colne! the cats. railroads would save over 100 


ment by which elec- 


tricity does both. million tons of coal a year. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL 
(Not published for profit) 


GEORGE M. PRocToR, Illinois, Business 
Manager. 

Epear H. ALLEN, Counsellor at Law, Decatur; 
Leo L. BarLey, Assistant Cashier, Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank, Decatur; CAMILLE BARNETT, Pe- 
oria, Illinois; JoHN G. Birks, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C.; ELSIE BRAWNER, Liv- 
ingston, Montana; FLoyp E. BRENNER, Mueller Foun- 
tain & Fixture Company, Decatur; MARGARET M. 
CLoyp, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri; WILLIAM 
C. CAsEy, Professor of Political Science, The James 
Millikin University, Decatur; HELENA CORZINE, Oscar 
Seagle School, Schroon Lake, New York; Mary 
CARROLL, Instructor in Latin, Public High School, 
Decatur; SARAH DALE, Instructor in French, Public 
High School, Taylorville, Illinois; Lours— BRADFORD 
DILLAvoU, Executive Secretary, Montana Orthopedic 
Commission, Billings, Montana; ORVILLE DIEHL, Pub- 
lic Accountant, Decatur; WILBUR ELLISON, Treasurer, 
Walrus Manufacturing Company, Decatur; LoIs EN- 
GLEMAN, Washington, D. C.; ESTHER FINLEY, Li- 
brary, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Fay 
FIsHmR, Dean of Women and Professor of English, 
Beaver College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; LEAH 
FULLENWIDER, Assistant in English, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Vert FREYBURGER, Instruc- 
tor in English, Public High School, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia; DANIEL GRAy, Chief Consulting Chemist, 
Community Plate, Oneida, New York; Lro GRAYBILL, 
Counsellor at Law, Belt, Montana; CLypE HArtT, As- 
sistant Professor of Sociology, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; WILLIAM Hayes, Principal, Public 
High School, Harvey, Illinois; H. Gary HUDSON, In- 
structor in History and Latin, County Day Shcool, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts; N. PAuL Hupson, In- 
structor in Bacteriology, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; WILLIAM F’.. HENDERSON, Fellow and Research 
Chemist, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Ray F. JENNY, Pastor First Presbyterian Church, 


Decatur, 


Galesburg, Illinois; J. Hatvor LerexK, Instructor in 
Economics, Wharton School of Commerce, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; RuTH LEWMAN, Instructor in 
French Manual Training, High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; ADA , LINDSAY, Secretary, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Evanston, Illinois; VERA LOHRMAN, 
Instructor in Civics, Public High School, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois; Horace W. McDaAvip, Counsellor 
at Law, Decatur; CARLETON F. MATTEs, Secretary & 
Treasurer, Decatur Brick Company, Decatur; HELEN 
MACHAN, University of Grenoble, Grenoble, France; 
BYRON MerrRIsS, Counsellor at Law, Decatur; CHARLES 
W. MIuLus, Dean of Faculty and Professor of Edu- 
cation, Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tennessee; 
A. HusBert MILs, Financial Secretary, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Decatur; BurR A. MILLION, Su- 
perintendent of Agents, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Louisville, Kentucky; WALTER 
G. MITCHELL, University of California, Berkeley; 
Luoyp V. Morretrt, Educational Director, First Meth- 
odist Church, Decatur; FRANK B. PEERS, Instructor 
in Social Science, Public High School, Alton, Illi- 
nois; HELEN KENNEY PoweERS, Decatur; GroRGE M. 
Proctor, District Agent, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Decatur; VIRGINIA BOWYER PRITCHETT, Niantic, IIlli- 
nois; B. EARL ROBERTS, Scout Executive, Boy Scouts 
of America, Decatur; JOHN SCHUDEL, Vice-President, 
Schudel Brothers Laundry & Dry Cleaning Company, 
Decatur, MAURITA SHAFER, Jerseyville, Illinois; MArR- 
GUERITE SHAFER SHARON, Chicago, Illinois; Espmr M. 
SPENCE, District Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Decatur; SAMUEL A. TucKER, Associate Editor, De- 
eatur Herald, Decatur; MILDRED WILEY, Instructor 
in Social Science, Public High School, Defiance, Ohio; 
Forrest G. WISE, United States Forestry Service, 
Rexford, Montana; T. DALE Yoper, Instructor in 
History, Public High School, Decatur; W. R. Mc- 
GAUGHEY, Cashier, Citizens National Bank, Decatur; 
CHARLES F. RecorD, Minister, St. Louis, Missouri; 
R. Z. SANDERS, Physician, Decatur; J. BEN WAND, 
Editor, The American Lumberman, Chicago, Illinois. 


A Millikin Te Deum for 1923 
We Should Give Thanks 


For loveliness and growing mel- 
lowness of our buildings, and for 
charm of tree and bird and cloud 
and flowering bush and clear 
cool shade; for greens and scar- 
lets and blues and golds; for lines 
that satisfy the eye and speak to 
the soul. 


For eager teachers who by the 
sure contagion of sincere enthusi- 
asm have done that for which the 
institution exists and by so doing 
have set up those waves of spirit- 
ual power that make a college a 
college. 


For teachers of creative quality 
who love not only the production 
of treatises but the stimulation of 
young minds to the _ world’s 
thought; who have zest not only 
for scientific discovery but a divine 
excitement in the new knowledge 
of others; for vicarious artists. 


For broadening recognition from 
those who evaluate colleges, who 
know what education ought to ac- 
complish and what a college should 
do in order to reach those ends. 


For a truer and bigger zeal for 
the community which is not with- 
in our gates but just outside, that 
has shown itself in courses taken 
to those who cannot come for them; 
in the uniting of the university 
and the hospital; in music brought 
for the happiness and education of 
a whole town; in speakers brought 
for its mental stimulation. 


For help from our newspapers 
who not only have always dealt 
with us kindly and generously but 
have helped to clarify our notions 
of what we were trying to do by 
interpretations of university pol- 
icy. 


For a growing sense of the dig- 
nity of the college in its public ap- 
pearances that realizes how the 
good may be the enemy of the best 
and works meticulously in the pro- 
duction of a glee club of which no 
college could be ashamed; in the 
composition of a college paper far, 
far beyond its childish beginning; 
in the arrangement of assemblies 
of various kinds that fitly typify 
in tempo and spirit and material 
appointments the purpose of col- 
leges. 


For wisdom in relating sport to 
education and for firmness in see- 
ing that only those come here who 
know where sport belongs in the 
scheme of things. 


For money enough, if wisely 
spent, to support us in plain living 
and high thinking; for a growing 
consciousness that the material 
equipment of a college is of sec- 
ondary importance to spiritual val- 
ue and that we should seek first 
worth and not riches, 


For a deep and wide co-opera- 
tion in the efforts of many persons 
in place of the necessary autocracy 
of the first inchoate days. 

For unselfishness of unpaid serv- 


ice by busy men and for patience 
with meager recompense. 


AND FOR the result of twenty 
years of effort: a group of students 
of high endeavour, of alert minds, 
of real zest for reading and real 
zest for thinking, and real zest for 
service; men and women, not boys 
and girls, whose success in the 
graduate and professional schools 
and in the communities they serve 
is alone the justification of the 
dreams of twenty years ago. 


“It is, Sir, as I have said, a small college. And yet there are those who love it ”’ 
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eNews and Opinion, 


We Enter Our Twenty-first Year 


It is the fashion in Decatur and at all 
points north, south, east, and west to over- 
use one part of the prayer-book when the 
affairs of The James Millikin University 
are being discussed. One sentence is re- 
peated over and over, ‘We have done 
those things which we ought not to have 
done and we have left undone those things 
that we ought to have done,” with the sig- 
nificant change in the quotation: they is 
substituted for we. 

September, 1923, is a good time to leaf 
over the pages of the ritual to another 
page so that the humility of the General 
Confession may swell into the triumph 
of the Te Deum. Twenty years ago this 
very week faculty and students assembled 
for chapel the first time,—an astounding 
number of them but diverse in prepara- 
tion and ideals; diverse in age, for the 


The Way We 


For the fourth time in twenty years the 
college is about to undergo the transition 
of a change of presidents. At the coming 
of the first one, there were no alumni. At 
the inauguration of the second, there was 
but a mere handful. In the deliberations 
which resulted in the election of the third, 
on the other hand, a lusty alumni organ- 
ization was completely overlooked by the 
governing boards. But since few, if any, 
outsiders were consulted on that import- 
ant occasion, the alumni were constrained 
to make the most ef a doubtful situation, 
and rallied immediately to the new presi- 
dent’s support. 


academy bulked large at first; inchoate 
in spirit; immature in plan; a college in- 
deed but not a college. How could it be 
when as yet none of the spiritual forces 
that make a college had as yet been lib- 
erated? How could it be when the raw 
new buildings and a number of teachers 
and a number of students and a vision 
were all there was to it. 

Because in the twenty years we have 
come a long way from that first primi- 
tiveness and immaturity, we should give 
thanks with glad hands outstretched to 
those who were the founders, to those who 
wrought with hand and brain through the 
long first hard years, to those who tended 
the altar fires; to those of today who with 
eagerness of high ambition plan broadly 
or perfect here and there; to God Himself 
whose cause it all is. 


Feel About It 


Now the case is different. The alumni 


~organization has become of age, and it 


has some pretty definite convictions about 
this matter of the presidency which the 
trustees in all fairness will do well to 
consider. It is not the fault of the alum- 
ri that the alumni tradition is young at 
James Millikin, nor, for that matter, of 
the governing boards either. Any handi- 
caps arising therefrom, however, will dis- 
appear now when a calm study of the 
facts reveals a potency in the alumni body 
away out of proportion to its age and 
numbers. 

Speaking for ourselves, we have satis- 
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fied ourselves on that point. If ever a 
body of alumni have shown greater for- 
bearance and resourcefulness through all 
the vicissitudes of changing administra- 
tions these twenty years, we have not 
heard of it. The unpredictable element in 
alma mater from year to year has been 
a veritable Cross to most of us; and our 
troubles in this respect do not appear to 
be over yet. 

We are not finding fault at this junc- 
ture with anyone. Perhaps, we are as 
much to blame as any other factor; but 
we do purpose to be as alert and as intelli- 
gent as we can from this year on. The 
twenty-first birthday of alma mater has 
its several significant aspects, and we in- 
tend to be one of them. 

If one is inclined to doubt this new 
temper of the alumni, the heavily charged 
correspondence columns of this issue may 
have some value for him. As for us, we 
have no doubt about the overwhelming 
conviction of the representative alumni 
of this college about this matter of the 
next president. 

In the first place, we are determined 
that there shall be no mistake in the man 
selected. In the second place, we are de- 
termined that the conditions under which 
he shall work at the college will be such 
that he shall make no mistake in coming 
here. About this two-fold consideration 
there is absolutely no division of opinion 
among the whole body of alumni. And 
we respectfully call the attention of the 


controlling boards to that fact. 
There may be some conflicting ideas 


about the person, but absolutely none 
about the general nature of his qualifica- 
tions. He shall be an educator, first, last, 
and all the time; there must be no mistake 
about that. Goodness and church affilia- 
tions are desirable but by themselves they 
are not sufficient. It is our opinion that 
intelligence and scientific bent are not in- 
compatible with goodness; never were and 
never will be. It is our opinion too that 
Christian manhood has many, many as- 
pects, and that church leadership is only 
one of them. There must be other tests; 
and the supreme one is that the next man 
shall be fitted temperamentally, and by 
training and experience to direct a great 
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liberal college in its twenty-first year. 

As to money getting capacities, we will 
protest long and loudly that they have ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the desirability 
of the next president. What the college 
needs, what the alumni crave, and we be- 
lieve, deserve, is the expert educational 
direction of their college. 

We have plenty of money to do the 
large thing, and under a gifted leadership 
we will. There must be an end to the 
Millikin poverty complex; the Millikin de- 
vice of green fields just around the corner 
must go. God helps colleges these trying 
days who help themselves; and it as true 
of endowments as everything else. Pro- 
gressive educational deterioration in a 
college will never attract money; and this 
fact of deterioration has a pretty close 
relationship to what we sell for a mess of 
endowment pottage. 

The one encouraging aspect to this 
whole emergency is the trustees them- 
selves. If they haven’t expressed the fore- 
going in words they have by: inference. 

But of conditions under which the new 
president shalt come, we are not so sure. 
The average alumnus of this college is 
doubtful about those conditions; he does 
not know anything about them directly, 
to be sure; he can only speculate. Are 
the boards looking to these? Will the 
new president have complete financial and 
educational autonomy’? Will he be presi- 
dent of the college in deed and in truth? 
Is there anything in the local situation 
which keeps Millikin out of the family of 
great free colleges? Let the governing 
boards look well to this. Let them by 
their official action in the near future as- 
sure the educational world, and certainly 
assure us who have a right to know. 

It all resolves itself to this. If men 
and women have the intelligence to take 
a degree, they have the intelligence to 
know about conditions which affect the 
integrity of that degree. If the alumni of 
this college are charged as they undoubt- 
edly are, with the quality and quantity 
of student supply now and in the years 
to come, they have a right to a voice in 
the determination of the intellectual in- 
tegrity of the college which expects it. 

In other words, it is the alumni who 
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have most at stake; and they are hardly 
to be blamed if they insist, at such turn- 
ing points as the selection of a new presi- 
dent, on being heard. Alumni represen- 
tation on the governing boards is all too 
small, but confidence of the alumni in the 
judgment of those who do officially rep- 
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resent them there is absolute. They have 
been charged to speak for us, and what 
they say should carry weight far beyond 
their voting strength. 

We have failed the boards with our 
presence and our voice three times in the 
past; but we are dreadfully in earnest 
about being present at the fourth. 


President Holden 


President Holden would be the last man 
to want anything but a candid estimate 
of his work as he goes from the college. 
He not only has a direct personal interest 
in such an estimate; he knows full well, 
also, its value to the college which ought 
to take stock of itself at such a juncture. 
The Spectator’s conclusions, therefore, 
printed elsewhere in this issue are timely; 
and we believe they are fair. 

It is stated there that the most produc- 
tive period in the whole life of the col- 
lege, some twenty years, coincides pre- 
cisely with President Holden’s stay. That 
he was less the prime mover than onlook- 
er, as the Spectator points out, it is only 
fair to himself and to the forces that 
tirelessly and consistently functioned to 
report. Whatever the explanation of his 
attitude, the fact remains, that his endur- 
ing contribution was that he co-operated 
with, rather than dominated his faculty. 

The consequences of his financial policy 
were no less vigorous and heartening. The 
situation here at his coming needed ex- 
actly what he brought to it: complete dis- 
dain of the effect on tuition receipts in 


executing the new grist of scholastic re- 
quirements; and the casting to the winds 
all caution as he added at one stroke to 
the expense column of the budget an ad- 
ditional $25,000 for salaries. It was a 
bold thing to do, and as subsequent events 
showed, a magnificent thing. The $70,000 
deficit which such a policy incurred in 
those first months must be to his everlast- 
ing credit. 

We do not believe that conditions here 
broke him. He came to a modern, robust, 
exacting college a tired man. Those sev- 
enteen years of struggle at Wooster where 
he built a great institution constituted a 
lifework for most any man. Under or- 
dinary conditions, this taking on of an- 
other college at an advanced age is a haz- 
ardous thing; it is not surprising that a 
lusty, intellectual enterprise like James 
Millikin proved too much. 

Be it to his everlasting credit that he 
cheerfully and generously recognized the 
inevitable, and because he knew how to 
love the institution effectively, resigned 
it, we trust, to younger, more aggressive 
hands. 


In the Twenty-first Year 


’ 


“There have been times,” confessed an 
old grad recently, “when, reluctantly as 
I would have confessed it, the feeling of 
the college seemed to me unfortunately 
close to that of a superior high school. 
Textbooks studied and recited, a high 
veneration for grades based upon applica- 
tion and memory, a group of students lit- 
tle given to reading or original thought.” 

If that ever was a true picture, in this 
twenty-first year it is not. The coinci- 
dence of adoption of a new educational de- 
vice by Harvard and Millikin at the iden- 


tical time, referred to by Professor Mc- 
Caslin in another part of this issue, is a 
symbol of what has been taking place. 
Seminar rooms in the social science and 
English departments are another symbol. 
In these rooms not one or two, but whole 
groups of earnest students invariably are 
found reading. Books are getting on the 
library shelves these days. The character 
of student journalism, excerpts of which 
we are also printing, is indicative of a 
change. 

Yes, Millikin has become a college by 
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quite a process of development all unno- 
ticed by the city of which it is a part. 
It doesn’t need any more students, having 
quite enough now for the most successful 
work in its own field. What it needs 
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most of all is wider recognition of its 
present character, and free play for the 
further development of that creative spirit 
now happily observable among its fac- 
ulty and its students. 


Gilding Mark Hopkins’ Log 


“Prexy in his dotage plays with the 
idea of new buildings as a spoiled 
child with his toys. Every quarter he lets 
great teachers leave for other universi- 
ties because he would neither raise their 
salaries nor give them the advancement 
in their rank they deserve.” 

This is only one of the pungent criti- 
cisms in an anonymous novel, “Grey Tow- 
ers,” which has set the University of Chi- 
cago campus boiling. There are other 
statements in the book that must be even 
more distasteful to good friends of the 
institution. Among so many character- 
izations, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that all are true or just, nor that a fair 
estimate is presented by the whole. Also 
it is not reasonable to suppose that there 
are none which it would be well for the 
administration to take to heart. 

With no intimate knowledge of the 
University of Chicago, one is inclined to 
suspect the justice of the accusation made 
in the passage quoted. If it is true that 
the administration at Chicago is more 
concerned about material equipment than 
about the retention and development of 
great teachers, then Chicago is only fol- 
lowing a rule which seems unfortunately 
well established in colleges and universi- 
ties the country over. In the incisive 
words of The Nation, higher education 
has unseated Mark Hopkins and is con- 
cerned with the polishing and gilding of 


the log. 

One explanation of this tendency, doubt- 
less, lies in the management of colleges 
by administrative boards composed of 
business men. It is far from our thought 
to criticize business men trustees; heaven 
knows they find no pleasure in their task, 
and assume it only in the sense of a sacri- 
fice to the interests of a new generation. 
They are needed and their sacrifice is ap- 
preciated. But because they are business 
men, and not educators, it is natural that 
their preoccupation should be too much 
with a physical plant. That is something 
they completely understand; it can be ope- 
rated, maintained, and improved upon like 
a business. It is tangible and proclaims 
itself to the world. 

For all of the development of superb 
college plants, the process of education 
must still take place exactly in the manner 
indicated in the homely prescription about 
Mark Hopkins on his log. It can take 
place, as Mr. Tucker points out elsewhere 
in this issue, only as a student is brought 
into the influence of a teacher and per- 
sonality. Any sort of log will suffice, pro- 
viding only that there is a Mark Hopkins 
on the teacher’s end of it. The time will 
come when colleges will be thought of as 
places where a number of able teachers 
are brought together, and students can 


~ approach them. 


Educating the Alumni 


There are many significant aspects to 
recent Amherst events, but specially so 
to alumni is the retiring president’s fare- 
well address printed elsewhere in this is- 
sue. Every sentence is golden as repre- 
senting thought forged on an anvil of in- 
tense controversy, but none is more so 
than that reference to alumni as a “prob- 
lem in the life of the college.” 


“We have not found out how to run 
colleges,” he declared. ‘We still have 
trustees.” And so strong is his inference 
about alumni in the next paragraph, he 
may as well have added “and alumni.” 

What did this distinguished educator 
mean? Of one thing we can be sure: he 
faced a condition and not a theory. Ten 
years as president of a college, with 4000 
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alumni in every possible walk of life from 
President of the United States down, un- 
doubtedly afforded him a rich experience 
which he so trenchantly summarizes in 
those farewell remarks. 

“You are gathering considerable 
strength nowadays,” he said, “But the 
trouble with you is not that you don’t 
know whatj is going on, but that you 
know so much that isn’t going on. I be- 
lieve in alumni influence because it is dem- 
ocratic, but with it all the forces of mis- 
understanding, sentimentalism, prejudice, 
and unreason are drawn into the problems 
of the institution.” 

We repeat, what did he mean? Per- 
haps it will help us to learn, to whom did 
he refer? The newspaper accounts of 
that dramatic alumni gathering showed 
no such cordial intermingling of the clas- 
ses as one might expect; but rather there 
were clean cut alignments in those faces 
turned toward the president. Judging by 
the rapt attention, tumultuous applause, 
and the lack of it, Amherst alumni were 
unmistakably divided that night—the re- 
cent graduates vs. the old men; grand- 
sires vs. the children. Only occasionally 
did a silver-haired one show enthusiasm; 
only here and there a youth was non- 
committal or antagonistic. 

We wonder if the president was think- 
ing of this when he said finally, “You 
alumni need to be educated.” He cer- 
tainly was not referring to those ’15, ’16, 
and ’20 men, ten of whom had constituted 
the liberal loyal elements of his faculty 
during those ten years; incidentally, all 
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ten left Amherst with him as on a cru- 
sade. 

What then was his point? Simply, that 
alumni must be educated not so much in 
the matter of how to run a great liberal 
college, but when, Heaven help us, to let 
it alone. 

There’s the rub. The alumnus well may 
object that he has something very pre- 
cious at stake in the management of the 
college; and he has. It is precisely the 
question of what constitutes the thing he 
has at stake which constitutes the alumni 
problem; and in this, the president and 
many of us contend the alumni must be 
educated. 

Just whose function this educating of 
the alumni will become is not wholly clear. 
Certainly that college will be far-sighted 
which makes provision for informing the 
graduates from time to time through di- 
rect and authentic channels concerning 
matters of policy and interpretation of 
them. But it is our opinion that the zeal- 
ous alumni of a college who love it will 
be infinitely wiser and more effective if 
they never grow too sluggish, too com- 
placent, too engrossed in material things 
to inform themselves. 

This opportunity of loving one’s college 
intelligently is a God-given thing in the 
process of which some of us may yet be- 


“come in truth educated. 


Not as meddlers, but as liberators—lib- 
erators in one’s college of educational and 
spiritual forces, regardless of whither 
they lead. This is a task worthy of a 
lifetime avocation of any alumnus. 


A Statement by the Editors 


Four years ago The Editors inaugu- 
rated an alumni quarterly of opinion. It 
was, we believe, an unprecedented thing; 
and we were constrained to forego the 
usual foreword in view of the unpredicta- 
ble nature of the enterprise. 

We are prepared to say now what we 
would not affirm then that we are con- 
vinced of the wisdom of such a venture. 
We begin Volume 4, accordingly, with an 
increased emphasis on editorial comment. 

Experience has shown us, on the other 
hand, the advisability of reorganizing our 


business arrangements to fix editorial re- 
sponsibility. 

While our relations with the alumni 
council have been most satisfactory and 
cordial, we are of the opinion that it is 
unwise for an editorial staff of an alumni 
publication to speak for alumni as a 
whole. Frankly, we find no such concert 
of interest which would warrant editorial 
expressions of the intimate kind we pro- 
pose to print; and our experience seems 
to be borne out by the candid admission 
of conditions elsewhere. 
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When President Meiklejohn referred 
to alumni as a problem in the adminis- 
tration of a college, he referred to the 
point in question. When he said, further, 
that alumni need above all to be educated, 
it was merely more of the same thing. 

In other words, there are alumni and 
alumni. In training, in experience, in loy- 
alty, in unselfishness, and intelligence as 
these qualities affect their relations with 
alma mater they are as removed, individ- 
uals and groups, from one another as the 
poles themselves. 

We do not know how large it is, likely 
we shall never know, but there is only one 
group of alumni The Editors tempera- 
mentally and otherwise, we hope, are fit- 
ted to speak for. Where faith and hope 
in Millikin run sure and high, where at- 
titudes are alert and fair, where belief 
in truth for truth’s sake is a ruling pur- 
pose, and the intelligence to recognize it 
an invariable condition—there we want 
to be. 

Because these things are not to be found 
unmixed in the alumni body as a ‘vhole, 
we have sought more integrated, definite 
auspices. By special arrangement with 
the alumni council the control of this pub- 
lication passes with this issue to the char- 
ter list of sponsors who have assumed 
both financial and editorial responsibility. 
The list which we are printing elsewhere 
in this issue is by no means complete. 
We trust that it may never become so. 

We do this simply as a matter of good 
faith. We will continue to emphasize sig- 
nificant news of college and alumni, but 
this emphasis will not be our major in- 
terest. Our major interest will be the 
expression of opinion. We intend to be 
candid in dealing with the internal poli- 
cies of the college as they affect its edu- 
cational standing. We will do this be- 
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cause we are convinced that we have a 
right to do it. It is our conviction that 
the college must find immortality in its 
alumni, if it finds it at all. If it were not 
so the college has no excuse for existing. 


And when we refer here to alumni, we 
refer to them in the restricted sense al- 
ready implied. 

With the details of administration and 
academic instruction we will never inter- 
fere. We trust that a decent sense of the 
fitness of things and of our own limita- 
tions as laymen for the most part and 
not educational specialists, will always re- 
strain us from unwarranted meddling. 


Three broad principles of college policy, 
on the other hand, seem to us a cause for 
alertness and careful, periodic scrutiny 
by an alumni organ such as this one. 


Where shall the income from our 
sacred legacies be spent: on Mark 
Hopkins or on the log? 

What of the intellectual life of the 
college: is it trammelled or is it free? 

To whom does the college belong: 
to special interest or individual whim 
or to the intellectual and spiritual 
forces it liberates? 


These are the broad questions we pur- 
pose to study. On their sound and intel- 
ligent solution we purpose persistently 
and plainly to insist. So long as the pres- 
ent budget with its disproportionate em- 
phasis on gilding the log maintains we 
will protest it. So long as a single second 
rate man or woman sits in those honored 
chairs of instruction, we will protest it. 
And if ever the sinister influence of un- 
warranted interference shall show itself, 
we will work to throw it off. 

It is our firm conviction that no self- 
respecting, serious quarterly by college 
graduates can do less. 
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Carlyle, Robinson, and Meiklejohn, Inc. 


A Personal Editorial 


By DAVIDA MCCASLIN 


The student must gain the habit of scrutinizing occurrences with a view to de- 
termining choices. Yet a thinker’s life is only half a life. Thinking is only action 
in suspense. All of which goes to say that there is nothing so essential in a col- 


lege as a group of brave thinkers. 


compliment to the trustees, the faculty, 

and the president of Amherst College: 
their unfortunate controversy has been carried on 
with a well-bred reticence. Nowhere on the 
clothesline of the world has the dirty linen of 
Amherst flapped for the passerby to see; the 
Amherst skeleton, if any, has remained discreet- 
ly within the family closet—at least so far as the 
country in general is concerned. The issues be- 
tween President Meiklejohn and the trustees are 
firmly left undefined. “It is not conservatism 
against liberalism,” is is affirmed. “The ques- 
tion is one of administrative fitness’—all of 
which is courteously telling us nothing. 

Yet if one reads the addresses of the president 
even separated from the magnetism of his pres- 
ence, it is not difficult to see where clashes of 
opinion might arise, where different personalities 
might find vitally different attitudes toward vi- 
tal matters of economics, politics, and religion. 
Controversies grow rapidly among those who 
think and those who have thought. One can de- 
cide readily enough where the disagreements 
probably were and where one would do one’s 
own disagreeing. 

Culture, however, William James points out, 
lives by its affinities, not by dislike and dissent. 
It is not particularly profitable to find out in 
what the trustees are wrong nor where Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn erred. The stimulating thing 
is to lay hold on those truths which the episode 
has brought again to our attention and to use 
them to our profit. And since trustees do not 
usually publish their beliefs in magazines nor 
preach baccalaureate sermons and _ presidents 
do, it is possible for this article to examine only 
what is the helpful message of this man whom 
everybody recognizes as a great educator—what- 
ever may be the truth about him as an admin- 
istrator. 


DES is one thing that must be said in 


§ 2 
One of the most fatal forms of decay in or- 
ganized religion or education or in any activity 
that involves thought is the degeneration of its 
phraseology into patter. Words that expressed 
a vivid reality to their originators fall into the 
hands of those who never apperceived their 


meaning but who continue their glib use. Fac- 
ulty meetings are full of such talk, and so is 
prayer-meeting at times. Freshmen who have 
been drilled in the “purposes of education’ in 
their high schools have all the terminology at 
their command, sometimes with no more concep- 
tion of its meaning that a baby chattering the 
marriage service. 

The man who can put the vital power back 
into those words has performed a great service, 
for he has linked the strength of the past with 
the electricity of the present. Such is the thought 
service of President Meiklejohn with a deal of 
the educational ritual. We talk facilely about 
“mental discipline’; we aver that we must teach 
students “to think’; we deplore that students 
do not know “how to study”; and some of the 
time we mean something explicit by our terms, 
and sometimes we don’t. “College should be first 
of all a place of the mind,” we say, and President 
Meiklejohn helps us to know what we ought to 
mean. 

“Mental training” in the philosophy of Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn means two quite clear-cut but 
inter-related ends to be gained. It means what 
was said dynamically some time since by one 
Thomas Carlyle; and what has been said recently 
in a best-seller by James Harvey Robinson. 

§ 3 

The first of these ends is what may be called 
the habit of scrutinizing the occurrences of the 
world about us with a view to determining our 
choices. 

“At every moment of our lives action awaits 
our choice, decision faces us. Habit and thought, 
feeling and meditation, these are our ways of 
seeing what the act should be. When life is 
difficult we cease from action for a time to 
search our minds, to search the world, to make 
a plan so that the action may be good instead 
of bad.” 

What the president is saying here in his final 
baccalaureate sermon is exactly what was im- 
plied in his inaugural address. He means that 
the young people of the colleges should be trained 
to ponder over matters until they see what is 
real, what is true. He means that they should 
be urged to look beneath surfaces and conven- 
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tionalities, to actualities. He preaches the doc- 
trine of Carlyle’s philosophy of clothes, “Look 
through the show of things into things.” He has 
in mind what Professor Robinson was saying 
when he told an audience that two-thirds of the 
phrase, “the good, the beautiful, and the true,” 
had been over-emphasized. We have talked too 
long about the good and the beautiful; now we 
must ask eternally the question, “Is it true?” 

Such a teaching has its own bravery. It stands 
in the face of all who love to keep everything 
as it is or has been—because it always has been. 
It runs the risk of being called radical. But 
President Meiklejohn, if he is a radical, is that 
rare one who does not flee from the term re- 
actionary if thinking brings him back to the old 
way. He reserves the right to bring up men- 
tally where logic brings him even though it car- 
ries him back fifty or two thousand years. A 
man is not a blind radical who advocates today 
a rigorous old-time curriculum, who opposes the 
elective system. He is an independent thinker 
with a zeal for truth. ‘Modern,” “old-fashion- 
ed” mean nothing intrinsically good or bad. 
Truth is the absolute word. 

§ 4 

He pushes it further. “The present most ur- 
gent task of the college is to make clear and 
keep clear the fact that fundamental intelligence 
is essential to life.” Thinking pays. 

“Actions,” he says elsewhere, “become more 
successful as they pass from the sphere of feel- 
ing to that of understanding.” But the majori- 
ty of our actions are carried on blindly. “We 
blunder on in stupid arrogance, not knowing the 
world in which we live, not knowing which way 
we want to go, not knowing how best to over- 
come the obstacles that block our path. We just 
go on keeping our eyes wide open—in the dark.” 
Most of us go ahead with impetuous action, and 
afterwards try to figure out a justification. 

To save students from that stupidity is the 
function of the college. “Our educational be- 
lief is that in the long run if men know what 
they are going to do and how they are going to 
do it, and what is the nature of the situation 
with which they are dealing, their response to 
that situation will be better adjusted and more 
beneficial” than otherwise. 

Thinking enriches the individual and _ the 
world; thinking is the dynamo of all real ac- 
tivity; thinking pays! “Saint Simon on a pillar 
thinking all the day of God and man! A curi- 
ous way to spend one’s life, we say. But what of 
men who spend their lives in trying to raise the 
price of what they have to sell, in trying to get 
as much and give as little as they can? That 
is, it seems to me, more tragic than being a 
saint against the sky. St. Simon’s life was not 
as bad as life can be.” 

Yet a thinker’s life is only half a life. A 
college has reached only one of its main ends 
when students are trained to scrutinize. Its sec- 
ond great purpose is the active life. If its first 
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great abhorrence is unintelligence, its second is 
hypocrisy. Thinking, the college must be made 
to feel, is only action in suspense; the student 
must gain that attitude. 

“Here is, I am sure, the break in human na- 
ture that brings the prophets to despair. They 
give men principles by which to live, and men 
transform them into shibboleths instead of rules 
of action. Men cry aloud in praise of freedom 
and murder those who will not join the cry. Men 
dream of insight and shut their eyes in blind 
intoxication of the joy of being wise.” 

Such a life is less than half a life; it is made 
of two parts but they are not halves. College 
men as they leave the place of thought must 
know that thought must go with them translated 
into the high practical adventure of life. 

This second teaching also has its bravery. It 
is fairly easy to think independently; it involves 
difficulties of position, of money, of friendship to 
act independently. 


§ 5 

Fundamentally, then, President Meiklejohn 
urges the college to give as its essential offer- 
ing the high gift of courage—courage that shows 
itself in intellectual honesty, untrammeled by 
custom or preferment; courage that marches 
straight to the conclusion of its intellectual hon- 
esty—duty fearlessly done. And it is an inter- 
esting foot-note in this connection that a dozen 
of his boys refused the diploma of a college 
whose thought they felt was essentially wrong. 
Perhaps they were foolish; they may be sorry 
later that the degrees they had earned are not 
theirs; but at least, President Meiklejohn has 
the satisfaction of knowing that they thought 
thought out a problem for themselves and acted 
courageously in accordance with their findings. 

How can students be brought to that lofty 
courage? 

The Freeman intimates rather bitterly that 
President Meiklejohn’s mistake was in thinking 
he could carry on his high purpose in a college. 
Organization and institutionalizing kill, it main- 
tains, so spiritual an effort in the heavy turning 
of its machinery, in the hampering of the soar- 
ing spirit by the mediocre. And while we of 
the college would not remain in it were we of 
this opinion, yet we recognize the vitality of 
the truth implied by it. Learners learn to think 
largely by contagion. There are a few rules for 
the drawing of conclusions: we may learn to 
argue out things soundly by watching a few laws 
for generalizing and analogies; we learn when 
we may safely infer that a given cause will pro- 
duce a given effect. But the rules for thinking 
never make thinkers. People learn to think by 
being with those who are thinking actively and 
sincerely. 

The remarks of Professor Walter Hale Ham- 
ilton to the seniors expound the Amherst method 
under President Meiklejohn. He pointed out, 
says The Springfield Republican, two views of 
education—the education which looks upon itself 
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as a ritual and that which looks upon itself 
as an adventure. The first type emphasizes 
acquirement of learning of the cut-and-dried 
sort; the second as an opportunity for discov- 
ery. “The one stresses routine; the other, in- 
dependence of mind. One forbids or frowns 
upon innovation; the other places the teacher in 
the role of a friendly guide to self-discovery.” 

Such an ideal of method explains much of the 
ardent support which the President received from 
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the students. It explains why the dozen refused 
their diplomas: they learned to think bravely and 
unselfishly because they had spent much time in 
the company of a magnetic man who also thought 
bravely and unselfishly and who by precept and 
example encouraged them to do so. 

All of which goes to say that there is nothing 
so essential in a college as a group of brave 
thinkers. 


Gilding Mark 


By SAMUEL 


Hopkins Log 


So the embellishment of the log goes on. Desirable enough of itself, it becomes 
offensive only as it involves the sacrifice of greater goods. That, unfortunately, is 
nearly always the case, because few colleges have an income that permits heavy an- 
nual expenditures upon the physical plant and an adequate salary to instructors too. 


Nation, “has unseated Mark Hopkins.” 

The reference, of course, is to that defini- 
tion of Garfield’s long beloved of the American 
people, describing the college as a log with the 
student on one end and Mark Hopkins on the 
other. The homeliness of the figure undoubtedly 
accounts in part for its popularity, but there 
must have been also some real appreciation for 
the preeminent function of the teacher. Early 
American colleges were designed by men with this 
appreciation; the model persisted even to com- 
paratively recent years. Cornell University 
opened its doors in 1868, more than two cen- 
turies after Harvard, but none who contemplates 
its little group of early buildings can escape the 
sense of their austere plainness. Ezra Cornell was 
specific in his prescription for instruction, but the 
material plant seems to have given him no par- 
ticular concern. 

A notable change has taken place during the 
last generation. New buildings have been spring- 
ing up on every campus in the country: mag- 
nificent piles of stone and brick, science halls, 
chapels, libraries, gymnasiums, stadiums. Fi- 
nancial campaigns have been waged and the 
money expended in construction. Elderly cap- 
tains of industry have been shaken down for 
the price of handsome new structures in the 
style of English gothic, only slightly inconsistent 
with the period. Practical men, they can see 
their money as it is transformed into good solid 
stone. They are in no doubt as to what be- 
comes of it, there. 

Inside the new buildings, changes of equal im- 
portance are taking place. (Laboratories become 
more and more elaborate. Expensive equipment 
is needed to carry on experiments in industrial 
chemistry, physics and biology. It is readily ob- 
tained. Thick-napped rugs and two-toned wal- 
nut is wanted for the offices and reception rooms 


ae HE log,” wrote a recent contributor to The 


to which potential benefactors are occasionally 
lured, and those are purchased too. Decorators 
are called in during each vacation and instructed 
to retint the walls of class rooms and halls from 
cellar to garret. Everything must be neat and 
suggest as bright an appearance of prosperity 
as a Childs restaurant. All window shades are 
replaced, all doors newly varnished, radiators 
gilded, new hymn books installed in the chapel, 
the acres of campus greensward cut and mani- 
cured, rolled and smoothed until it presents a 
surface as even as that of a gold links. 

There are satisfactions in all of these works. 
It is good for college students to be surrounded 
by examples of fine architecture, to sit in taste- 
fully decorated class rooms, to have at their dis- 
posal the finest laboratories money can provide. 
No privilege, however, can be intelligently ap- 
praised except with consideration for its cost, 
and the cost of the embellishments which are 
being applied to Mark Hopkins’ log is prodigious. 
Donors of new buildings seldom reflect that they 
must be maintained, heated, lighted, insured, 
swept and mopped. These onerous requirements 
can be met from only one source, the college in- 
come. Other charges for material maintenance 
of the college plant fall upon the same fund. 
Administration is to be provided for; a president. 
and dean, bookkeepers, clerks, stenographers, a 
little army. By the time all of these fixed 
charges have been paid, precious little remains 
for that fund upon which depends the entire 
educational accomplishment of the institution, 
the salaries of its instructors. Mark Hopkins, 
the gifted and inspirational teacher, is crowded 
out. 

The reason for the amazing disparity between 
educational budgets and administrative—opera- 
tive budgets in the typical college is a mystery 
to most of those who have examined the figures. 
Until more searching investigation has revealed 
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the precise division of responsibility, we are in- 
clined to believe that the major portion will be 
found to rest upon the predominance of business 
men on managerial boards. Public-spirited, sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of the college, 
sacrificing their own time and convenience to 
serve it, there is no plausibility in any indict- 
ment of their motives or intentions. They are 
entitled to more gratitude than they may expect 
to receive for the labor to which they are drafted. 


But intentions and sincere effort not always 
insure accomplishment. In college management, 
it is largely a matter of training. Business men 
board members are not at home in the processes 
of education. They are not acquainted with 
Mark Hopkins. They do not appreciate his nec- 
essity for continuing study in his chosen field, 
and for an occasional year for travel, if he is to 
hold that freshness of mentality that alone will 
enable him to fire his students with a desire to 
hear more than he can tell them in lecture pe- 
riods. When it comes to any dealing whatever 
with Mark, the board member is uncomfortable, 
uncertain of his grounds, and at a loss for paral- 
lel in his own experience. Unless, that is, his 
ignorance of his real deficiency is so complete 
that it leads him into a foolish arrogance, dic- 
tating the treatment of a professor exactly as 
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he would treat a salesman in his business or a 
mechanic in his shop. 


In the maintenance of a college plant, the busi- 
ness man on a college board feels the comforting 
assurance of experience and exact knowledge. 
Here is something he can address in confidence,— 
something that is tangible and familiar. If he 
takes a delight in meticulous keeping-up of build- 
ings, it is because his experience has made him 
feel that this is a perfectly safe field for his 
activity. 

So the embellishment of the log goes on. De- 
sirable enough of itself, it becomes offensive only 
as it involves the sacrifice of greater goods. 
That, unfortunately is nearly always the case, 
because few colleges have an income that per- 
mits heavy annual expenditures upon physical 
plant and an adequate salary to instructors too. 
Confronted by the necessity of choosing, any 
person with an inkling of the nature of the edu- 
cational process would prefer a class room with 
a gifted teacher in it, however wrinkled the 
window shades and disreputable the walls, to 
the most luxurious of halls presided over by a 
starved and over-worked instructor, appointed 
in the first place only because of an assumption 
that the college income would afford nothing 
more than “a fairly good man.” 


A Plain Word to Alumni 


By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


The Text of the Farewell Alumni Address of the President of Amherst. 
Printed by Special Courtesy of The Springfield Republican. 


Another thing in college is the alumni. 


That is you. 


And you are gathering con- 


siderable strength nowadays. But the trouble with you is not that you don’t know 
what is going on, but that you know so much that is’t going on. I believe in alumni 
influence because it is democratic, but with it all the forces of misunderstanding, 
sentimentalism, prejudice, and unreason are drawn into the problems of the insti- 
tution. I believe the only remedy is that the alumni should be educated. 


wrong you by failing to speak plainly to 

you about Amherst as I know it. Ten 
years ago your trustees asked me to be your pres- 
ident. I was told by them to try to change the 
place, as well as to keep it going and I have 
tried to do it, so far as my part is concerned. 
I had fairly definite ideas of what ought to be 
done, and I have made a try at it. 

Now I am stopping, not because the adventure 
is bad in my own opinion, but because the 
trustees and faculty are not able or willing to 
support me in it any longer, and I think they 
ought to. I must speak frankly to you. I think 
they are making educationally a very bad mis- 
take. I think they ought to stand by the ven- 
ture as they promised to stand ten years ago. 

I am terribly sorry, not in a personal way, 
that it is not going on as we had hoped it 


O N this last night with you I would not 


would. I think they ought to be standing by. 
I think they are mistaken. But I also think that 
there is a difference of opinion and since they 
think it is better that I should not stay I am 
willing to go and do something else. 

§ 2 

Now let me say just a word of what it means 
in wider terms. The point is I am a minority 
man. I am always wanting change. On most 
of the great issues I am usually against the 
greater number. 

Now from that point of view will you let me 
say that I am amazed that the thing has lasted 
as long as it has. In view of what men are, in 
view of things that are believed, things that 
have been said today, at this luncheon, I am 
amazed that it has lasted so long. I expect to 
be in the minority, and institutions must in- 
evitably be in the hands of majorities. 
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I am a believer in democracy but my query 
is whether institutions of learning should be in 
the hands of majorities. May I place myself as 
usual somewhat at swords’ points with my 
friend Erskine? Mr. Erskine has just said 
“Keep the best of the past, be sure of that.” 
And I say: “Yes, and the best of the past is 
change. For change is life. Life that does not 
change is death.” 

So I agree with him and differ at the same 
time. Mr. Erskine says that we should dis- 
cover the truth, but that there is something else 
to be done with it. Again I agree that some- 
thing else should be done, but not by the discov- 
erer. I believe in setting learning apart from 
life and keeping it there, that it may be pure 
and true and clean and free. I don’t want 
institutions devoted to learning mixed up with 
doing. 

I say the greatest danger to the American 
college today is that it will be drawn into the 
common life and that it will take the standards 
of the common life as its own, rejoicing that 
it will be like other men rather than with the 
necessary difference which every scholar has 
with each other man who is not a scholar. 

Being in the minority, men of Amherst, may 
I say that I am going because you think that I 
ought not to be here. I go somewhere else. I 
don’t know where. But I am going in the same 
way. 

Now for the first time I must play a dif- 
ferent role. During these years I have talked 
freely of Amherst and I have talked from my 
heart about Amherst. I have loved the place 
and the boys in it, and I have loved its fights, 
though I have not always enjoyed them. But 
it is not mine any more to say what Amherst is. 
It is not even mine to say what you shall do 
with what we have tried to make of Amherst. 
I only add this: It is a precious place, not 
only for yourselves but for America and for 
learning and you must do your best with it. 

§ 3 

May I say a little bit about education in gen- 
eral. I would like to give you, if I can, some 
feeling again of what has been in my mind dur- 
ing these years and in the minds of some of my 
friends, and in some minds more clearly than 
others. Of course the point is, we are trying 
to work out a certain type of life, whether we 
will it or not. There is not a field of human 
intellectual endeavor in which the outlook is 
not changing from day to day, not by the choice 
of any man, but by the sheer drive of circum- 
stance. We are transforming knowledge and 
transforming life. 

Now in that changing activity I want the 
school and college to play its part. I think 
there is a certain difference that comes _ be- 
tween us as groups. It is a difference as to 
what thinking is for, what this business is that 
we are trying to get done in the college, what 
this activity is that we are trying to get, what 
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this knowledge is that the student needs. I think 
we all agree that it is intelligence, but I find 
two different views with regard to intelligence. 
Some people believe that intelligence is a thing 
that you can have, that you can get and keep, 
that it comes down out of the past, that it is 
handed down by the teacher, that you can find 
it in a book, that it is there to be taken. It 
is not. 

Thinking or intelligence is a thing that you 
must do, it is an activity, it is a function of the 
human spirit, it is something that men must 
undertake if they are to take guidance of life. 
Being of the second group I get my vision of 
what the college in America should be from this 
view of thinking. 

America is trying to be a democracy. And 
America doesn’t know how to be a democracy. 
America can’t think in democratic terms, Amer- 
ica still thinks in terms of privilege, and pos- 
session, and position and social clique. America 
must learn to think in other terms than those, 
and it has before it a long task. Here is a 
thing that I find clear everywhere — America 
today as a people is uneducated in its task but 
is trying to educate its children for that task. 
We do not know how to think as yet in terms 
of what we have to do, and we have got to learn. 
But I glory in the past, I glory in what has 
been done. But the thing I glory in most is 
just the thing I have spoken of. I have gloried 
in the way the men of the past met the change 
and swing of events in their own day. 

Many men among us believe that out of the 
past learning can be given to boys. But I do 
not believe it. The thing to do for boys is to 
get them thinking about their world—in Amer- 
ica, for themselves, and it is a great endeavor. 


How often I wanted to say during these days 
of strife—don’t think we are braggarts, don’t 
think we believe we are different from other 
men; we are terribly humble. We want things 
changed. We have not found out yet how to run 
colleges. We still have trustees. And I am 
sure that when we have found out how to run 
colleges we won’t have trustees. Trustees do not 
know what is going on, not because they are 
not intelligent, but because they are busy doing 
something else. Hence if you have colleges run 
by trustees you must not have them run by 
men who do not know what is going on in the 
colleges. 

Another thing in college is the alumni. That 
is you. And you are gatheriny considerable 
strength nowadays. But the trouble with you is 
not that you don’t know what is going on, but 
that you know so much that isn’t going on. 
I believe in alumni influence because it is demo- 
cratic, but with it all the forces of misunder- 
standing, sentimentalism, prejudice and unrea- 
son are drawn into the problems of the insti- 
tution. I believe the only remedy is the one we 
have tried recently. It is that the alumni should 
be educated. 
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I am in a dilemma with 
regard to the faculty. I want to tell you quite 
frankly about this dilemma. I have said that I 
think trustees should be abolished, and I think 
they should be, when the faculty is ready to 
take their place. I believe the college should 
be controlled by the faculty, with the president 
an officer of the faculty. During my eleven 
years there is nothing I have wanted more than 
that, to build up the strength and power and 
influence of the faculty. If that is not strong 
then everything else is weak. 


But with respect to the faculty there is a very 
serious dilemma. The thing that was in my 
mind, the thing I was commissioned to do when 
I came here, the only thing worth doing was 
to try to change the faculty for the better in 
terms of personnel, in terms of teaching method, 
in terms of course of study, in everything that 
represents the work of the institution. But, on 
the other hand, it is essential that a faculty 
should not be changed by anyone else, that no 
other body shall be allowed to dominate it in 
study, in everything that represents the work of 
the institution. 

May I say it is going to be a very hard thing 
to improve our faculty. The faculty find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to improve themselves and 
they find it exceedingly objectionable to have 
anyone else do it to them. Now it is essential 
that they be changed. I tell you that it is a 
tragic thing to see a faculty growing old without 
knowing it and resenting the coming in of 
younger men and younger methods and new in- 
stitutions which it needs to keep itself alive and 


And the faculty! 
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active. Don’t take that too personally; I am 
talking in general terms. It is a pretty hard 
dilemma. 


§ 4 

Now one last word and then I am done and 
I want to make my last word as gentle and as 
kind and as friendly as I can. I don’t want to 
be either soft or bitter. If I say it is a mere in- 
cident in my life you will think I am rather flip- 
pant. And if I say I am taking it terribly hard 
you will think I am soft and a weakling. You 
know the reformer is not always right. All 
people are reformers but not all reformers are 
right. I am not specifying who is right or wrong. 
But I am saying this for all the schools and col- 
leges of this country. 

Life today in America is a great tremendous 
spiritual adventure. Life in America must find 
guidance for that adventure especially in the 
colleges. 


I think we had the sense of that in Amherst, 
not only during these last years but very much 
so in these last eleven years. Oh, I hope we 
do not lose it here or in the other colleges! 


American life with its attempt to live beau- 
tifully, sweetly, honestly and courageously is 
a glorious, mad, intoxicating thing and I have 
had a good taste of it and so have you. And 
even you are going your way in the days to 
come and I am going mine. I shall try to be 
decent to you as I have been in the past. 
But we will still be honest with one another. 
I differ from most of you on most of the issues 
of life and I am going to keep it up. 


Restlessness 
By Leah Fullenwider. 


I could walk quietly through life, I know, 
If only all the winds would cease to blow. 


I could be calm and changeless as a pool 
Reflecting only clouds and mosses cool, 

If no wild breezes rippled o’er my rest 

And broke the images and stirred my breast. 


Some, sweet with lilacs and May-flowers, fling 
The freshening fragrance of a long-lost spring; 
Some chill winds threaten heavy days and slow, 
With deadening monotony of snow. 


Some gusts resound with clangor and men’s cries, 
With haunting urge to deeds of high emprise. 


How can I keep the dull and beaten way 
When trumpets thrill and dominate the day? 


Some, rich, seductive, spiced with unknown blend 
Of sandalwood, salt breezes, jasmine, lend 
Charm potent as the siren’s harmonies, 
Luring me back to old-time lands and seas. 


Uncertain as a tawny leaf this hour, 
Caught in October breeze’s shifting power, 
I waver, rush and vainly seek release, 
Nor ever know satiety or peace. 


I could walk quietly through life, I know, 
If only all the winds would cease to blow. 
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The Emergence of a Faculty 


An Intimate Review of Tendencies at James Millikin in the Events of the 
Quarter Just Closed 


By THE SPECTATOR 


It was a magnificent exhibition, not only to the President, but to the college gov- 
erning boards and the alumni as well, of the potency of a faculty liberated to do the 
whole educational work of the college. It was and is, indeed, a convincing answer to 
those critics of college administration who are asking the question, “To whom does 


the college belong?” 


ITH the exception of President Holden’s 

W resignation, only minor faculty changes, 

in decided contrast to last year, have 
taken place in the purely collegiate departments. 
In the Conservatory of Music, on the other hand, 
the resignations of the Swarthouts and W. B. 
Olds announced in early summer seemed a loss 
well nigh irreparable. 

President Holden’s resignation coming in July 
was not unexpected. His tenure at the univer- 
sity was a temporary one, recognized so by all 
parties concerned in his coming. He had just 
rounded out seventeen years of unusually suc- 
cessful administration at Wooster College, 
Wooster, Ohio, at an age when most presidents 
would not desire to undertake for more than a 
few years, the direction of an institution with 
the exacting educational demands of James Mil- 
likin; and it was with that mutual understanding 
that Dr. Holden agreed to assume charge at a 
critical juncture in its financial arrangements. 
Accordingly, the trustees of the college assumed 
the annual pension of $3500 which Wooster Col- 
lege had settled on him at his retirement, voted 
him in addition a handsome salary and a presi- 
dent’s house, and gave him free rein in business 
as well as educational administration. 

§ 2 

In the financial administration of the college, 
President Holden made a_ distinct contri- 
bution. It is true that he did the indispensa- 
ble thing in bringing into direct control 
of the college some million and a half of 
productive funds, in a way we have already 
described in earlier issues. No one thing in 
the history of the college has meant so much 
to its heartening substantiality as that; and the 
conditions under which Dr. Holden came were 
such as to make him the logical man to effect it. 
In a private institution like Millikin, dependent 
for its very breath upon stable financial ar- 
rangements, this contribution cannot be too much 
emphasized and appreciated. 

Again, he set about studying equipment and 
laboratory needs, with the recommendations of 


the American association of colleges before him, 
and he successfully pressed upon the trustees 
of the Millikin estate the need of an immediate 
appropriation of $25,000 to secure these. Ac- 
cordingly, the college with this major handicap 
of inadequate equipment out of the way was 
promptly admitted to Class A ranking by the 
University of Illinois; a second indispensable 
contribution to the college, and made in the first 
year of his administration. 


‘His subsequent activity was neither so pro- 
nounced nor so unmixed in its consequences. 
The second and third years saw practically little 
or nothing added to productive funds which 
would not have come under any administration. 
On the other hand, the President seemed unable 
to effect a reorganization of the budget which 
would enable him to continue that salutary first 
year’s move in increasing salaries to just a re- 
spectable figure. In spite of the fact that in- 
creased tuition fees and an increased enrollment, 
together with productive funds yielding a larger 
total income than is falling to the lot of 
most colleges Millikin’s size, he seemingly at- 
tained in his first year the limit of his resources 
in raising academic salaries. 

On the other hand, he seemed inclined to spend 
on the physical plant, so far out of proportion 
to purely educational expenditures, that both the 
board of managers and alumni intervened to 
preserve at least respectable proportions between 
purely upkeep and administration expenditures 
and the amount spent for instruction. From this 
point on, the President’s control of the budget 
was somewhat restricted; it was from a growing 
appreciation of the intolerableness of this con- 
dition that his resignation was momentarily ex- 
pected during his third year. 


§ 3 
On the side of educational administration, his 
experience was unique, perhaps, in college an- 
nals. Without a doubt, more constructive fac- 
ulty legislation was passed looking to the de- 
velopment of educational standards and prestige 
of the college during the three years of his ad- 
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ministration than in the preceding seventeen 
years. Few will challenge the conservatism of 
the statement that a really new epoch has set 
in for the college, and that the movement coin- 
cides to the year with his coming. 

For an explanation, however, one must search 
far deeper than the mere facts as recorded in 
the faculty minutes. It was President Holden’s 
supreme virtue that he co-operated with, rather 
than dominated his faculty. With an exception 
of a few scattered years this was a new expe- 
rience for the faculty senate or council; indeed, 
one is justified in holding, perhaps, that it 
would be a unique experience for most college 
faculties, although the times are certainly chang- 
ing. 

Committees of the faculty emerged from the 
impotent role of advisory bodies to research and 
administrative groups, with office, stenographer, 
and other perquisites to successful administra- 
tion. The effect was instantaneous and heart- 
ening as The Journal has already pointed out 
many times. 

Courses were standardized, a new norm was 
established for teaching hours with a subsequent 
reduction of some twenty-five per cent in the 
teaching schedule of professors and instructors; 
the teachers’ appointments bureau was reorgan- 
ized and the work of high school relations was 
taken from an over-taxed business office and 
vested in an administrative committee with al- 
ready notable results. 


The several scholarship funds, likewise, were 
taken from the exclusive jurisdiction of a busy 
registrar and auditor, to be administered by a 
carefully organized committee of heads of de- 
partments; the library committee liberalized its 
rules, with the result that more books and better 
assorted ones were purchased in a given space 
of time than in any previous period twice as 
long; an exceptional lecture course was intro- 
duced, bringing to the college nationally known 
authorities in the fields of literature and the 
social sciences, with no corresponding drain on 
the college budgets. In the year just closed, the 
public occasions committee, without doubt, 
eclipsed any previous five years in the thorough- 
ness, high quality, and variety of its public oc- 
casions, ranging from a prize winning patriotic 
float and a veritable cathedral Christmas pag- 
eant to a real triumph of a gym festival. 

When we add such departmental enterprises 
as seminars and conference rooms stocked with 
books, the garnering of prizes and fellowships 
from public spirited citizens for departmental 
awards, and increasing attention to equipment 
and conveniences of formidable variety, these 
concrete examples, I trust, will sufficiently in- 
dicate the significance of this new spirit of 
faculty enterprise engendered by functioning 
committees, and coincident with the coming of 
President Holden. 


§ 4 


It was a magnificent exhibition, not only to the 
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President, but to the college governing boards 
and alumni as well, of the potency of a faculty 
liberated to the educational work of the col- 
lege. It was and is, indeed, a convincing an- 
swer to those critics of college administration 
who are asking the question, “To whom does 
the college belong?” in the hope of determining 
the best possible adjustment of relations between 
president, trustees, and faculty, in the interest 
of a productive esprit de corps. 

In other words, President Holden’s contribu- 
tion was greater than he knew; and it is con- 
servative to say that the faculty was as much 
surprised at its accomplishments as anybody 
else. To put it in still another way, a sharp 
turn has taken place in Millikin’s administrative 
traditions. It is to the faculty, integrated and 
enterprising that the controlling interests are 
coming more and more to look for a co-operative 
and not autocratic development. 

And in this year 1923 the fruits of such a 
complete change of emphasis both in attitude 
of governing boards and actual faculty adminis- 
tration are at hand. President Holden can go 
in the assurance that he leaves behind him not 
the faintest uncertainty as to the ability of the 
college to carry on. This, in my estimation, 
is the best thing he did for the college; by a 
policy of laissez-faire, to be sure, but none the 
less effective. More enterprising executives than 
he, perhaps, would do well to note the actual 
profits, “pure profits,” shall we say, of his own 
example. 


§ 5 

With the going of the Conservatory trio, Mes- 
srs. Max L. and Donald Swarthout, and W. B. 
Olds, our feelings are mixed. What we mean 
to say, is that if these unusual men ean be 
blamed at all, it is that they failed to develop a 
personnel that could move up into their places as 
they go. As it is, the Conservatory for the first 
time in its history is without a continuing execu- 
tive agent. Miss Weiler, who deserves much 
credit in these trying days, does not pretend to. 
be one; it would take such a term of years as 
produced an Ada Lindsay, former executive sec- 
retary, for example, to develop another like her 
for just such an emergency as this. But passing 
first to the more assuring consideration of the 
exceptional fields to which these three men go, 
one cannot fail to be impressed by the standing 
of Millikin Conservatory in the musical and 
educational world as evidenced, among other 
things, in this periodic transfer of her leading 
faculty members to such institutions as the 
University of Southern California, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and the University of Redlands 
to which these men, respectively, go. Needless 
to observe, that in practically every case the 
salary is twice that which they received at Mil- 
likin. In the case of Mr. Donald Swarthout, an 
even more attractive inducement is the expan- 
sion of his field of supervision at the University 
of Kansas to include the department of fine and. 
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applied arts as well as the traditional conserva- 
tory courses. 

It is hardly necessary to review the work of 
these men for people interested in the conserva- 
tory. All three were community men in the 
highest sense of the term; few other profes- 
sional or business men were more universally 
and cordially welcomed to civic celebrations and 
to the regular civic club groups than these three 
men in their several capacities as musicians and 
choral directors. 

Nor were their activities confined to music. 
The Swarthouts and Mr. Olds were indispensable 
members of the university club during their 
whole stay in Decatur; and the latter last year 
directed it through one of its most successful 
years as president. 

Mr. Donald Swarthout is a man in a thousand 
in choral work. Those choruses of three to four 
hundred voices or so moving magnificently with 
the Minneapolis Symphony orchestra through the 
scores of “Hiawatha,” Messiah,” and ‘Caracta- 
cus” will never be forgotten. 

And in the same vein is reference to Mr. Old’s 
Millikin men’s glee club which easily distin- 
guished itself year after year as one of the 
best glee clubs of the Middle West. As long 
as the Middle West glee club contest last April 
at Chicago is remembered, will the standard he 
set there for glee clubs be something to aspire to 
not only at Millikin but throughout the Middle 
West. 


As director of the conservatory for the 
last seven years, Mr. Max Swarthout was not 
so prominently identified, perhaps, with civic 
affairs, but in his quiet way, he was none the 
less effective. 


Another resignation from the conservatory of 
great regret is that of Miss Florence Brown, 
instructor in violin, announced September 3. 
Miss Brown goes to the University of West Vir- 
ginia in the same capacity. Her sister, Miss 
Ruth Brown, remains, however, a mitigating fac- 
tor in this loss. Millikin recitals and public oc- 
casions, such as the annual college commence- 
ments, would hardly be complete without the 
brilliant touch added by at least one of these 
gifted women. 

§ 6 

We turn to the more constructive aspect of 
the conservatory’s predicament to note the train- 
ing and experience of the successors. In Lowell 
L. Townsend of Madison, Wisconsin, the govern- 
ing boards have gone as far as humanly possible 
to reassure us. Mr. Townsend comes to James 
Millikin from the University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, where he was head of the piano 
department. Previous to that he was instructor 
in piano at the University of Illinois. In this 
latter connection, the observation of Mr. Morphy, 
whom the old grads remember, that Mr. Town- 
send was one of the most brilliant piano accom- 
panists he knew, is heartening. Mr. Morphy 
knew Mr. Townsend at the University of Illinois 
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where both were associated in the school of mu- 
sic as instructors. Mr. Townsend was gradu- 
ated from Northwestern university with both the 
Bachelor’s and the Master’s degree in English. 
He then entered the school of music of North- 
western for a five years course under Director 
Arne Oldberg, and the theory course under Dean 
Lutkin. Mrs. Townsend is a specialist in violin, 
having had considerable concert experience. 

Immediately on Mr. Townsend’s appointment 
in July, he began the selection of faculty as- 
sociates to fill vacancies already noted. Martin 
Provenson of Grinnell college, Iowa, was the 
first announced; he comes as successor to Mr. 
Olds. Mr. Provenson studied voice under Pro- 
chowski and Hosea of Chicago. He coached with 
Frank Bibb of Boston. He has also made an ex- 
tensive study of piano and theory. For a num- 
ber of years he has been the leading voice in 
such church choirs as the Hennepin avenue M.E. 
church of Minneapolis. He will direct the men’s 
glee club, and in this connection it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Olds likewise was associated 
with Grinnell college before coming to James 
Millikin. 

The appointment of Wallace Grieves of Spring- 
field, Illinois, to teach advanced violin was an- 
nounced in August. Mr. Grieves studied under 
Auer, teacher of Heifetz. He comes to the con- 
servatory from the Springfield college of music. 
He was the conductor of the Springfield city or- 
chestra for two years. 


Sf 

But three resignations and one leave of ab- 
sence as contrasted with eleven last year must 
be recorded in the college of liberal arts. Mr. 
Jesse Pierce, Associate professor of mathematics 
and surveying, goes to Heidelberg university, 
Tiffin, Ohio. Dr. James R. Ewing, professor of 
commerce, retires to write, and Mr. Hugo Kres- 
sin, Acting professor of modern languages, re- 
tires on the return of Dean Wald, head of the 
department, on leave last year. Miss Lelah-Belle 
Davis, instructor in French, was granted a 
year’s leave to study French at the University 
of Chicago. 

The appointments follow: Mr. Leonard F. 
Nordlie, of the University of Illinois, as assistant 
professor of economics and commerce. He was 
graduated from Concordia college, Moorehead, 
Minnesota, with the A.B. degree in economics. 
He was granted the Master’s degree in econom- 
ics at the University of Illinois in June where 
he was an assistant in the department of eco- 
nomics. 

Mr. Earl C. Kiefer of Ames, Iowa, as assist- 
ant professor of mathematics. Mr. Kiefer holds 
Bachelor’s degree in civil engineering from 
Michigan agricultural college; the Master’s de- 
gree in mathematics from the University of 
Michigan, and has completed residence require- 
ments for the doctor’s degree at Michigan. Since 
1919 he has been Assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at Iowa State college, Ames, Iowa. 
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Miss Jessie Lockett of Decatur, who at different 
times has assisted in the Modern languages de- 
partment, will teach freshman French during the 
absence of Miss Davis. 


Herbert A. Carroll of Lewiston, Maine, was 
appointed instructor in English and_ public 
speaking, succeeding Professor Clyde Hart whose 
vacancy was filled only temporarily last year by 
special arrangement with Mr. Olds and Asso- 
ciate professor Lutz who conducted the public 
speaking work. Mr. Carroll received his Bache- 
lor’s degree from Bates college this June. Of 
special interest, however, from the point of view 
of public speaking and debate at James Millikin 
is his membership on the Bates college debating 
teams which have consistently won in debates 
with Harvard, Yale, and Oxford, England. Bates 
college, according to The Literary Digest and 
The New York Times holds the debate champion- 
ship of the country. Mr. Carroll is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. For the last two years 
he was assistant in the department of argumen- 
tation at Bates college. 


Dean Arthur Wald, head of the department 
of modern languages, returned from a year’s 
leave of absence during which he studied at the 
University of Madrid, Spain. During the sum- 
mer he visited several European countries, re- 
turning to Decatur August 25. During the in- 
terim for the selection of Dr. Holden’s succes- 
sor, Dean Wald will direct the executive affairs 
of the college. 

§ 8 

We turn finally to the athletic department to 
find a major change there. Coach Norman G. 
Wann, for the last seven years director of phys- 
ical education and athletic coach resigned in 
April to accept a similar position at his alma 
mater, Earlham college, Richmond, Indiana. Two 
months later Mr. Rolland K. Williams, star ath- 
lete, and this year’s graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was announced as. Coach 
Wann’s successor. Gustav Weber, whose work 
as assistant physical director and whose Gym 
exhibition in May attracted wide attention, has 
been promoted to a full directorship of physical 
education in the men’s department. Miss Doro- 
thy Dillon of Paoli, Indiana was appointed Wo- 
men’s physical director. 


It is not necessary at this time to review the 
facts of Coach Wann’s administration of ath- 
letics at James Millikin to impress even the 
casual observer of Millikin athletics with the 
exceptional nature of his. contribution to the 
athletic life of the college. If there is any ad- 
verse criticism at all, it must be directed toward 
those questionable “fans” from whose pressure 
for winning teams not even the Millikin coach 
has been spared. If Coach Wann suffered at 
all, it was due more to his attempt to cater 
to the fickle opinions of these, as well as to 
everybody else. 

It is the everlasting pity of a coach’s experi- 
ence, as the candid one will tell you, that ath- 
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letic contests, like a circus, seem bound to carry 
in their wake a disreputable as well as a whole- 
some, clean-minded following. If we have had 
less of this undesirable influence at James Mil- 
likin during the last seven years than is found 
in average conditions elsewhere—and there are 
those who stoutly maintain we have—it has been 
due more to the independence and integrity of 
the coach than to the more careless and undis- 
criminating of his erstwhile supporters. 


That Coach Wann has technique and the ca- 
pacity to put it across, the unusual standing of 
the college athletically as well as the excep- 
tional record of those in the coaching field who 
have trained with him is ample proof. For 
Coach Wann, in going, leaves behind him that 
rare phenonmenon of an organization that will 
not disintegrate under the handicaps of succes- 
sive changes. 


If the new coach is to be assured of anything, 
it is certainly, that he will find a working organ- 
ization of teams in prospect for the coming year 
more promising than in any preceding year in 
the history of the college. The football lineup 
of seasoned “M” men is an example in point. 

Again, the records of those in high school and 
college athletic departments who have gone from 
the Millikin coaching school point to the same 
thing. Only last year, three out of five district 
high school basketball tournaments in Illinois 
were won by teams directed by Millikin men; and 
the state championship title itself was carried 
off by one of the smallest high schools in the 
state, Villa Grove, likewise employing one of 
Coach Wann’s men, 


And finally, if ever a coach co-operated with 
an exacting faculty in matters of scholastic ob- 
structions placed in the way of his teams, that 
coach was Norman G. Wann. Millikin is notori- 
ous among those “fans” already referred to for 
the strict enforcement of scholastic standards 
which the faculty has set. It is a minimum “C” 
average in all of twelve hours this year, and a 
thirty hours prerequisite for all players next 
year, and so on. Coach Wann has from time 
to time adjusted himself to these new demands 
from the arts departments loyally and effectively. 

It was a rousing hand which one of the civic 
clubs gave him at a farewell party in his honor 
in August. It symbolized the growing conviction 
here in the college that the Wann tradition will 
not soon be forgotten. With him he takes to 
Earlham, Wayne Gill, former Millikin star and 
graduate of Bethany college, and Floyd Curl, 
last year’s basketball captain. They will be as- 
sociated with him as assitant coach and director 
of physical education, respectively. 

Rolland K. Williams, better known as “Rollie” 
to his followers, is a nine letter man from the 
University of Wisconsin, graduating this year. 
He has been named on the mythica) all-American 
football eleven, and placed on the all-conference 
basketball quintet. Last year he was captain of 
the University of Wisconsin football team, and 
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returned in June from a southern trip with a 
baseball team which he captained also. In train- 
ing and temperament, and in those gentlemanly 
qualities which the Millikin post calls for, it is 
the universal agreement that Mr. Williams is 
an exceptional choice for this important place. 

‘Although Mr. Weber was offered practically 
twice his present salary by Earlham college, he 
chose to remain with increased duties and less 
than proportionate increase in salary. Mr. Weber 
is carrying a full college course in liberal arts 
preparatory to special work in engineering. He 
received his physical education in Y.M.C.A. phys- 
ical departments, and last summer completed the 
full course in physical education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He plans to institute a graded 
course in physical education, with medical in- 
spection and its correllaries; and to develop spec- 
ialty acts in the more advanced classes, looking 
to the annual gym festival which attracted such 
favorable attention last spring. 

In the Women’s department Miss Dillon, like- 
wise, will be in full charge of physical educa- 
tion for women. She is a graduate of the Chi- 
cago Normal school of physical education. She 
was director of physical education at the 
Kankakee, Illinois and Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Y.W.C.A.’s for three years. She was engaged 
in community gymnasium work at Paoli, Indiana 
for one year. She comes to the college from 
Lennox Hall, Kirkwood, Missouri where she was 
director of physical education. 

Altogether, with the staff of examining physi- 
cians already named to co-operate, the college 
athletic department was never so completely 
equipped for a well rounded program of physical 
education as this year. 


§ 9 

Summer activities of the faculty in general 
varied little from the usual range of foreign 
travel, advanced study, teaching, writing, and 
the like. 

Acting Dean A. T. Mills taught American his- 
tory at the State Teacher’s college of Moorehead, 
Minnesota. His family accompanied him and 
lived in a nearby cottage in the lakes region 
where he spent his leisure hours. 

Professor Robbins, director of the school of 
fine arts, was a member of a travel summer 
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school under the direction of Professor Ellsworth 
Woodward of Sophie Newcomb college. They 
sailed for Europe on June 16, and landing at 
Southampton, visited in turn, the art galleries 
of London, Brussels, Heidelberg, Lucerne, Mi- 
lan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Capri, Paris, and 
Cherbourg. Longer visits than usual were made 
at Italian and Parisian art galleries to accom- 
modate the special lectures prepared for each 
place. Professor Robbins was one of a party 
of twenty nationally known artists and art teach- 
ers and critics, including H. H. Powers, author 
of “Mornings with Masters of Art” and others. 
She landed in New York city September 5. 

Dr. Grace Patten Conant, head of the English 
department, represented the college at the Brit- 
ish and American English professors’ convention 
at Columbia University, June 12-16; and went 
from there to the Bates College reunion, Lewis- 
ton, Maine. The remainder of the summer she 
spent in study at the Boston Atheneum. 

Professor L. M. Cole, head of the manual arts 
department, did some advanced work in manual 
arts at the University of Wisconsin this sum- 
mer, after which with his family he drove to 
Yellowstone Park. 

Professor McCaslin of the English department, 
together with her mother and Associate profes- 
sor Wood spent a part of the summer at Eph- 
raim, Wisconsin, and were entertained in the 
nearby summer home of Dr. John Hessler at 
Land’s End. 


Miss Eugenia Allin, librarian, spent most of 
the summer at her cottage at Silver Lake, Wis- 
consin. 

Professor Fred D. Townsley of the Physics 
department spent the summer in advanced study 
at the University of Illinois. 

Dr. James Harvey Ransom, head of the chem- 
istry department, together with his niece, Miss 
Josephine Harris ’22, visited the iron ore dis- 
tricts in Colorado, and other western states, 
spending some time at Yellowstone Park. 

Dr. A. O. Weese, head of the biology depart- 
ment spent part of the summer in research at 
the University of Illinois, together with work 
connected with the American Ecological society 
of which he is national secretary. He spent Au- 
gust with Mrs. Weese in Wisconsin. 


As Others See Us 


It is doubtful if a more discriminating and 
appreciative editorial interpretation of any col- 
lege is to be found anywhere than that accorded 
James Millikin by the two Decatur papers, The 
Herald and The Daily Review. In this depart- 
ment, therefore, from time to. time we propose 


—Decatur Herald, July 10, 1923. 
Kansas Takes Our “Don” 


So it seems we must bid good by to that whirl- 


to print with their special permission current 
editorial comments bearing directly on college 
policies. If we do not agree with their con- 
clusions, we will make a note to that effect; 
otherwise, we offer them in hearty concurrence 
and appreciation.—The Editors. 


wind of energy and prince of good fellows—Don 
Swarthout. The call of Kansas university was 
too strong, even with the offer of the director- 
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ship of the Millikin conservatory at a substantial 
salary advance as a binding tie. 


Some men, and good ones too, can drop out 
without being noticed, but Don Swarthout is not 
one of them. He has stood up before too many 
crowds, pulling music out of them; he has been 
the friend of too many people whom he has 
scolded and threatened one minute, and praised 
and encouraged the next. We have sometimes 
wondered if there was a man whose face and 
figure were more familiar, for he has led chor- 
uses, trained and volunteer, from the Millikin 
campus to the Pines and from the waterworks 
to the Macon County hospital. He made possible 
the community sings of war time, and this Leip- 
sic- and Paris-educated musician, who knew and 
loved the works of the great masters had all the 
town singing jazz in unison. 

The conservatory loses an inspiring teacher. 


How great that loss is its faculty and pupils well 
realize. Decatur in his going, loses the creator 
and genius of the Oratorio choir, that organiza- 
tion that did so much to set this community 
apart from other communities where no effort is 
made to cultivate choral singing. This hits some 
of us harder than we can tell, harder than some 
of us now realize or care to think about. It may 
be that another leader will be found; we hope 
so; the choir ought not to be given up, but one 
can hardly think of the choir without thinking 
of Swarthout, the inspiring director who held 
on out of a great faith when a weaker man 
would have quit discouraged. 


The loss of the two Swarthouts—for M. L. 
already has resigned—and W. B. Olds in addi- 
tion, is a heavy one for the conservatory. It 
sometimes seems as if the great state maintained 
universities take a special delight in robbing 
Millikin. 

Let the young folks who are coming along, 
notice that Millikin usually has teachers well 
worth taking. 


—Decatur Herald, August 25, 1923. 


Selecting Students 


Should present signs be verified, and the authi- 
ties of Millikin university be obliged to turn 
away students desiring to enter this fall, certain 
young men and women, their parents and friends, 
are likely to entertain harsh feelings toward the 
college. 

The institution itself will forfeit some per- 
fectly good money, tendered it in tuition fees. 
For all that, the restriction of enrollment to a 
number not much exceeding 500 is as necessary 
to continued welfare as a requirement of passing 
grades for graduation. 

Notwithstanding the anomaly of its name, Mil- 
likin is a college, and the business of a college 
is not at all that of a university. Limited en- 
rollment is somewhere near the heart of the dis- 
tinction, because nothing is more necessary to 
the college ideal than small class sections, which 
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serve to bring students and instructors into an 
intimate relationship, and to make of the stu- 
dents themselves one closely-knit family. If stu- 
dents are accepted in unlimited numbers, the col- 
lege would quickly lose its identity, and inci- 
dentally its advantage over the huge state in- 
stitutions which have no choice but to accept 
all who present themselves. 

There is only one thing that alumni, students, 
and patrons of a college need concern themselves 
with when it comes to the place where selection 
must be made among those who seek to enter. 
That is the nature of the qualifications by which 
candidates are to be judged. Racial, religious 
or social discriminations are equally distasteful 
in America, and none can be tolerated for a 
moment in a college that assumes the responsi- 
bility for community service by accepting im- 
muity from taxation. The two criterions pro- 
posed at Millikin, quality of preparation and the 
intention to complete a four-year course in the 
college, are eminently just. Friends of this De- 
catur institution will have increasing reason for 
pride in it, as it has the opportunity to choose 
its students by this selective process. 


—Decatur Daily Review, August 25, 1928. 
Millikin’s New President 


This community, this county, central Illinois, 
all are keenly interested in the type of man 
that the committee to whom has been intrusted 
this extremely important task will select to be 
president of James Millikin university. 

Millikin is one of the greatest, certainly one 
of the most important, institutions in Decatur. 
It has a steadily increasing influence in central 
Illinois. Its value grows almost in geometrical 
progression. Its worth cannot be measured. It 
is tremendous. 

Millikin turns out that which no other manu- 
facturing institution in Decatur produces. It 
manufactures character founded on education. 


The Mueller Manufacturing Co. is an import- 
ant institution in Decatur. It makes plumbing 
goods. 

The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. is an im- 
portant institution in Decatur. It makes starch, 
glucose, corn sugar, feeds. 


The Leader Iron Works is an important in- 
stitution in Decatur. It makes steel tanks and 
water systems. 


The Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., is 
an important institution in Decatur. It manu- 
factures steel buildings and bridges. 


And the head of the Mueller Manufacturing 
Co. knows about plumbing goods. Questions on 
metals and plumbing supplies are “meat” for 
Adolph Mueller. 

The head of the Staley Manufacturing Co. 
knows all about starch and its manufacture, what 
chemical reactions and mechanical processses are 
necessary. Nobody can “stump” A. E. Staley 
in starch, glucose or corn sugar making. 
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The head of the Leader Iron Works knows 
all about working in sheet metal. T. E. O’Brien 
knows a steel tank from the rivet to the finished 
product. 

These institutions are what they are because 
the men who run them know their business. 

Mr. Staley when he picked a superintendent, 
did not pick a lawyer—he picked George E. 
Chamberlain, a chemical engineer. Adolph Muel- 
ler, when he went to Europe last year, did not 
send out a college professor to take his job. A 
man who knew that business took up the reins. 

And if Tom O’Brien should get out of the 
Leader Iron Works a furniture dealer would not 
be picked to run the business. It would be a 
man who knew about sheet steel. 

Should W. M. Wood decide to retire as presi- 
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dent of the Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co. he would not pick a minister of the gospel 
as his successor. He would be R. D. Wood or 
Carl Dick or George Caldwell or some one else 
who knows how to build steel structures. 

So Millikin, the factory of education and char- 
acter built on education, should have as president 
a trained educator, a leader in his line, a man of 
culture, strength, personality. 

Millikin is a young, virile college and for its 
guide it needs a man whose life work is educa- 
tion, whose sympathies are with the young and 
their aspirations and whose leadership the stu- 
dents will accept. 

Decatur’s deep interest in Millikin’s new presi- 
dent is justified. It will send its daughters and 
sons to college under him. 


The Students’ Point of View 


More and more The Decaturian, the stu- 
dents’ publication of the college, is coming 
to be the authoritative medium of under- 
graduate opinion. Last year’s editorial pol- 

icy was exceptionally aggressive, thorough, 


Where are the Alums? 


We all expect to become alumni of the college 
at some time in the future, and it is not amiss, 
therefore, for us to consider even now some 
things which we as alums should watch in our 
alma mater. When one becomes an alumnus of 
a college, it is very easy to find one’s attitude 
toward the college being determined wholly or to 
a far too large extent by such outward mani- 
festations of successful operation as athletic vic- 
tories, gym festivals, and the like—the highlights 
of college life. That all these features are of 
great importance and significance, that they are 
all very necessary to the full functioning of 
the college, that they are worthy of our full 
enthusiasm and support, we would not be the 
ones to suggest. We know that they are all of 
that and then some. We Millikinites are mighty 
proud of the highlights of this, Millikin’s great- 
est year. 


As we have said, however, there is real danger 
that the full measure of our attitudes toward 
the college may be the result of our acquaintance 
with such highlights and our lack of acquaint- 
ance with many other aspects of the working 
of the college which may be of as great, if not 
greater significance. There is a danger that 
we may feel that because Millikin has put out 
a championship football team, all’s well with 
everything about the whole college. Or we may 
take such a wonderful exposition as last week’s 
gym fete as sufficient proof that Millikin is real- 
izing her possibilities and rising to achieve them. 

The danger of such a snap judgment lies in 
the fact that in it we are very apt to be misled 
to the detriment of real constructive alumni in- 


and well-articulated. By special permission 
we are printing the following expressions 
as fair examples from the editorial columns 
during the spring quarter—THE EDITORS. 


fluence in dictating the policy of the college. For 
there is a very definite need of alumni interest 
and enlightened expression of alumni opinion. 
May we call attention to but one example of 
such a need which is at present very urgent? 

Millikin stepped out and secured the services 
of “Rollie” Williams as coach for next year. She 
secured him in the face of a dozen other offers. 
Millikin went after him and she got him. She 
could not have secured “Rollie” Williams, howev- 
er, had not the alumni, keenly aware of the needs 
of the college in this particular field, pledged 
themselves to make up a purse sufficient to pay 
him a salary far in advance of that of any pres- 
ent faculty member. Millikin alums rallied to 
the old college and filled the bill. 

But here’s the catch: they are taking the in- 
crease in tuition which we paid last fall, with 
the understanding that every cent of the increase 
was to go to secure better faculty members and 
pay salaries which would hold present faculty 
members—they are taking that honor fund to 
buy boilers! 

And where are the alums? 


The Two Deans 


Millikin welcomes back her Dean. After an 
absence of one year which he has spent in study 
on the continent, Dr. Wald comes back next year 
to fill the position he left vacant when he sailed 
away. Everyone of us who knew Dr. Wald dur- 
ing the years he spent at Millikin before his trip 
abroad rejoices at the prospect of having him 
again on the faculty of the college. He has been 
much missed in his department, that of Modern 
Languages, and his return to the directorship of 
that department adds distinctly to the prestige 
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of the institution. But it is as the kindly, help- 
ful, lovable human being and friend that we 
most welcome Dr. Wald, because it is there that 
he made his greatest appeal to those of us who 
know him and love him. 


Professor Mills, acting Dean, will return to 
his first love, the history department. It is in 
the work of that department that he has lived 
and worked in the building up of a real master- 
piece of a department. When the college was in 
need of a dean he served, as he would have 
ministered to any other need of the college, with 
his whole heart and soul. That he is glad of 
the opportunity to put more of his time into 
the work of his chosen field, we cannot doubt. 


He has contributed, on the other hand, more 
definitely to the good traditions of deanship than 
he perhaps knows. He has shown himself to be 
more than Dean of Men; he has been dean of the 
faculty as well. His leadership may well be 
credited with a larger number of true educa- 
tional achievements in the way of constructive 
faculty legislation than any other administration 
has seen. The deanship of 1922-—’23 has estab- 
lished some choice traditions—traditions worthy 
of consideration, appreciation, and emulation. 

It is, therefore, with feeling that Millikin re- 
ceives her Dean into a deanship in excellent con- 
dition that we welcome back Dean Wald. The 
year has served to increase the prestige of the 
office, and with the Dean back again in the 
traces, the future looks rosy indeed. 


We Join the Minute Men 


We were somewhat disappointed in General 
Dawes. Some folks told us that he would be 
better than a vaudeville, but the air of the 
Chapel must have subdued his expression. He 
was almost tame. Maybe we should have had 
him speak in the gym or on the football field. 
As it was he didn’t come near swearing. 

As far as the Minute Men are concerned we 
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signed up. We are for any improvements that 
can be made in our national- politics, and there 
are plenty of them possible. Hence we are for 
any organization with honest motives which seeks 
to make them. Besides that we felt that about 
the only safe thing to do was to get on the in- 
side, safe, not from a personal point of view, 
but from the point of view of the organization. 
We agree with the General that aggressive mi- 
norities are dangerous sometimes. And that’s 
the reason we wanted to be on the inside of the 
aggressive minority he is organizing. We have 
some question as to his ability to direct such a 
minority to the best interest of that minority, 
and to the best interest of the nation whose wel- 
fare these Dawes’ followers are bent on pre- 
serving. 

We have lots of questions as to the General’s 
perspective. We do not for a single minute 
question his personal sincerity, nor his integrity, 
but we are not nearly so sure about his judg- 
ment in the matters with which he is now deal- 
ing. We are wondering if he doesn’t get his 
point of view largely from The Chicago Tribune, 
the reports of the War Department, and the 
Manufacturers’ Association tracts. We wonder 
how much he knows about the contributions mi- 
norities have made to progress down through 
history. We are distinctly afraid that the army 
itself, sponsored by the Minute Men, may in a 
too short view of the whole situation take a 
position so adverse to honest expression of opin- 
ion as to place ourselves in the situation of the 
Goof who held down the safety valve because 
he thought the boiler was going to explode; it 
exploded. 


Unless there is some really intelligent leader- 
ship with an enlightened perspective at the head 
of the organization, there are some real dangers 
in this Minute Man move. We got on the inside 
to lend every bit of our support to the real work 
of the organization, and to keep it properly di- 
rected. 


Mirage 
By Mildred Wiley. 


In the factory’s rush and hum there is hardly 
breathing-space, 

And my hands must keep a-going in the same 
old dreary race 

As I feed this hot machine, feel the hot air on 
my face. 

(Sunlight on waving willow trees, against a 
pale gray sky.) 


Still the whistles shriek and wail and the cars 
go crashing by, 

And the foreman stands a-scowling ...If he 
scolds me, I shall ery. 


Told him I could not work faster—but he only 
said “You lie!” 

(Bluegreen seas at twilight, with the waves a- 
rolling high.) 


Saturday it was, she fainted. I don’t care to 
lose my head. 

Work’s scarce these days. Girls don’t get much 
... “Speed ’er up,” the foreman said. 

I can’t do it any faster. God, I wish that I 
were dead! 

(A silver moon in a purple night, with slow 
clouds floating by.) 
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Schoolmaster’s Trunk 


Being Some Letters of a Millikin School- 
master and His Old Students 


The Minister’s Son Asks, What Does It 
Mean to be Saved? 


§ 9 

Dear S——: II like your twist on the word 
“Holiness”; that word in itself has a sanctimoni- 
ous connotation that I don’t like at all. Your slant 
on it rather approximates the old Greek ideal, 
doesn’t it? By the way, what is the meaning 
of the word pagan to you? Why do so many 
people think to discredit the Greek by referring 
to them as pagans? Why, also, did Reverend 
Edgar Smith object to an Old Testament defini- 
tion of Christianity. Just what did Christ add, 
beyond a concrete example of a perfect life? 
What is the meaning of atonement and salva- 
tion? What is the meaning of the word “believe,” 
as used in the New Testament? I have heard 
ministers say that the real meaning of the 
Greek can be more nearly approximated by split- 
ting the word into its natural components: by- 
live. That is a very illuminating commentary 
to me. He who truly by-lives the life exampled 
by Christ is the true believer; and what may be 
the intellectual propositions to which he gives 
assent is not of great importance except as it 
modifies or affects his conduct. Would the orth- 
odox insisters advocate burning Emerson at the 
stake because he was a Unitarian? Why not? 
The Inquisition is a perfectly logical and merci- 
ful institution to those who maintain the literal 
interpretation. Surely it is a small matter to 
burn the body if by so doing there is a chance 
of saving the soul. 

What does it mean to be lost? It seems to 
me it means failing to live up to the best we 
can; and failing likewise to raise our own po- 
tential, in accordance with a sort of inner law 
—of evolution. It means, as I recall Psychology 
of Citizenship, becoming hardened in habits of 
meanness, pettiness, selfishness. Sin is a slip- 
ping of the evolutionary process,—a step back- 
ward toward the animalism which we should be 
putting continually farther behind us. I believe 
that there are laws, just as you say, that are as 
immutable as natural law, or rather that they 
are a part of natural law; for where the mate- 
rial leaves off and the spiritual begins in a 
human being, who can say? The so-called spir- 
itual laws do not work as spectacularly as do 
our physical laws, but they are just as certain 
in the long run. It is just because the opera- 
tion of these laws is so gradual as to be im- 
perceptible that so many ignore them or defy 
them. And that brings in a new definition of 
faith, it seems to me,—a conviction that the 
spiritual laws will operate ultimately, however 
unlikely the prospect seems at present. 


This is, of course, mainly from the individual 
standpoint; but it is perhaps as well for me to 
harp on that side for a while since I am ordin- 
arily in danger of neglecting it. I rather despair 
of making myself clear, since the whole matter 
is so hazy in my own mind (I wouldn’t dare 
make such a statement in a discussion with 
Edgar Smith, for he would pounce upon it im- 
mediately). 

Your question about the operation of the law 
of evolution regardless of the good of man leads 
me to a digression which may not be pertinent. 
I am reading now a book which is not exactly 
new, but which seems to be that the law of 
natural selection does not mean that those spe- 
cies and individuals are preserved who merely 
adapt themselves to a present situation, but 
rather those are preserved which contain within 
themselves the possibility of future adjustments. 
According to this idea, therefore, evolution is 
not a blindly acting, automatic principle, but 
involves, it seems to me, the idea of plan and 
personality. Kidd didn’t draw any such conclu- 
sion, or hasn’t so far as I have read him, but 
it seems to be inherent in his ideas. I am in- 
terested to know just how he proposes to apply 
this principle which he calls Projected Efficiency, 
or the subordination of the present to the future, 
to actual social and political problems, for his 
book is evidently primarily social and not bio- 
logical. 

I have often told you that my father and I 
do not agree theologically. Curiously enough, 
however, I am not sure that he is aware of the 
fact; or if he is, he ignores it. I wonder if it 
isn’t just as well to let matters continue so? 
We seem to avoid discussion of the topic by 
mutual consent. I can’t see that it would do 
much good to argue the matter, for I’m afraid 
my father would not understand my position at, 
all. I wanted your’ opinion, however, as to 
whether or not I am dodging the issue by letting 
matters slide this way. I infer that you have 
experienced the same difficulty, and I wonder 
what you did. 

This summer I have heard some of the leading 
ministers in the Methodist Church and I have 
been astonished at what seems to me the blind- 
ness and dogmatism of such men as Bishop 
Quayle. The Bishop conducts a Bible Class here 
every Sunday, preaches an annual sermon, de- 
livers a lecture, and is in demand on all special 
occasions; and it seems to me he never loses 
an opportunity to rant about Americanism and 
bolshevism, i.e. in a style that would suit even 
our estimable Vice-President (now President). 
I have heard two men whom I thoroughly en- 
joyed: Dr. Storms, President of Baldwin-Wallace 
College; and Shailer Matthews, of Chicago. 

I have just finished William Roscoe Thayer: 
“Life of Roosevelt,” and I think it ranks as the 
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most insipid saccharine biography I ever at- 
tempted. I couldn’t help comparing it with 
“Queen Victoria’ which I have also lately fin- 
ished. According to Thayer, Roosevelt was the 
embodiment of all the virtues. I wouldn’t so 
much have objected to that in itself, but what 


The 


Up STrEAM—by Ludwig Lewisohn. Boni and 
Liveright, New York. 

Distinction of outlook is secured, one supposes, 
by costly agencies. To have come to America 
from Berlin at the age of eight; to have grown 
up in the Southern United States under none 
too expansive circumstances but in a fortunate 
and steady enrichment of mind; to have counted 
one’s Jewish blood no obstacle, at one period of 
one’s development, to being a devoted Methodist; 
to have adopted with youthful completeness, even 
passion, the American code of rules for the 
game; to have passed brilliantly amid adulation 
through one’s academic years; to have trained 
keenly for the race, and then to find with savage 
suddenness that one was not to be allowed to 
run any course at all if it could be prevented, 
that one was elected a sacrifice to something 
huge and furtive, illogical and unshakable in 
the national mind,— all of this may well sharpen 
the vision, if one is of a temper to let it do so. 


There seems no question that Mr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn has the rare capacity of knowing phe- 
nomena as his teachers. Is he, perhaps, too 
teachable? 


Certainly he has, besides his immense aware- 
ness, an amazing articulatenss,— amazing, at 
least, in comparison with the guarded utterance 
of those men shaped by the Nordic ideal, or 
by what they take to be the Nordic ideal. Never 
was a book more truly or vividly autobiograph- 
ical than this. One wonders whether there is 
anything at all in this man’s experience which 
he has not kept remembrance of and has not 
interpreted to himself. He sees himself with so 
extraordinary a clarity, moving through the 
thousand colors, urges, and distractions of his 
past. Instead of the field of mist from which 
half-seen hummocks rise for most of us, this 
man’s life seems to lie in his mind as a city of 
familiar and considered thoroughfares. He ac- 
tually sees himself as a child drinking the rich 
draught of the South Carolina summers, as a 
youth inhabiting a book-starred world, as a stu- 
dent entering upon his racial heritage of in- 
justice, as a man struggling to live happily and 
fully in the American commonwealth with a 
struggle like that of a swimmer in a thick 
swamp. And all this vision moves nobly and 
beautifully into words. 

Always his prose has the sharp beauty of ade- 
quacy, and often it holds a rich but not over- 
scented poignance. What could be more compe- 
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appeared to me to be so utterly spiteful and out 
of place in a biography of Roosevelt were the 
contemptible slurs continually cast on President 
Wilson. Having read Lansing’s book, I must 
say that I come more and more to agree with 
Wilson’s opinions of lawyers as a class. 


Book 


tent than his description of the mayoral candi- 
dates of Central City: “Men with spiritually 
dead faces, with something gross and callous, 
impudent and yet furtive, about their personali- 
ties and bearing”? 


Or how could words be more beautifully at- 
tuned to substance than here: “When we came 
out of the dusky church the sunlight seemed 
raw and like an affront. I went home but did 
not speak of what I had experienced. All week 
long, however, the altar candles shone like fiery 
topazes in my waking dreams and the sonorous 
music echoed in my ears. I was sorry that I 
had not a rosary as a visible symbol of that 
marvelous church.” Mr. Lewisohn does indeed 
as Mr. Mencken asserts, “know how to write 
English.” 

It is hard to withstand utter conversion to 
whatever a man may wish one to accept. In 
truth, for all the paltry reservations one an- 
nounces, one is never sure of having withstood 
at all. Our author’s attack on all the conscious 
American aims and standards is sped by a pas- 
sion and faith too deep to be disregarded and is 
manned by forces of character too powerful to 
engage us only momentarily. Yet we return at 
times to our question whether Mr. Lewisohn has 
not proved too docile to his teachers. 


In this wise. Against a vast background — 
his knowledge of historic and philosophic culture, 
of what men have said about the temper and 
findings of humanity—he sees an act, a decree, 
a moral code, to be wrong. Or he knows, by 
logic as well as in the light of all spiritual hope, 
that it is time this or that tribal instinct should 
be superseded. Accordingly he would set him- 
self to instruct the race,—the race, not merely 
a few individuals—so earnestly and persua- 
sively that it may leave off its childish muddling 
and address its course to the sun. Why? Why 
should a man of his otherwise healthy and thor- 
oughgoing scepticism allow himself to think that 
any mass of men acts by logic or in the light 
of final desirability? Surely he does not expect 
any orderly or concerted response from the ob- 
tuseness of the gang itself? He falls into the 
position of asking understanding of those whom 
he seems almost wilfully not to understand. He 
is like one who insists that a word in some un- 
known tongue is accented in a given fashion, 
and alleges for his sole reason the fact that so 
accented it better pleases his generally trained 
ear. Has Mr. Lewisohn not permitted himself 
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to be too well taught by the best of individual 
thought and hope? Is he not reading—and with 
brilliant commentary—the fair blazoned chapter 
headings, but omitting the mean text of stupid 
men? 


Nevertheless “Up Stream” is a book of true 
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and enduring loveliness. Whether or not it is 
“practical,” it is real,—real as a tall sunlit 
cloud. Whatever America turns out to be, she 
must be grateful now for men of such courage 
and such intense seeing as this document records, 
They will always be few. 


Fay LYNTON FISHER. 


Correspondence 


Contrary to our policy we are unable to print this time all the expressions of opinion 


which have come to us as letters from alumni. 


In giving preference to the following 


letters we have been guided largely by their editorial nature; others quite as sugges- 
tive will be printed as soon as we find space for them. Essentially a medium of alum- 
ni opinion, THE JOURNAL welcomes all such letters, even to devoting the major portion of 
subsequent issues to print them if the need arises —THE EDITORS. 


Why a Board of Trustees? 


Editors: The recent Amherst incident — and 
similar occurrences elsewhere — raises the old 
question, “Why a Board of Trustees?” If the 
Board of Trustees exists for the purpose of 
assuring to an educational institution a business 
management, then from whence the prerogative 
exercised in the Meiklejohn case? If the assur- 
ance of a business management is only one of the 
functions of such a board and a more important 
function is that of looking after the innocent 
youth of our colleges and universities and pro- 
tecting it (them) from the perils of progres- 
siveism, even of inquiry, yea, of thot, then what 
of the qualifications of the board members? 

Is a stock yard magnate chosen on a board of 
trustees because of his keen insight into modern 
educational problems or to give prestige to the 
institution in its appeal for the surplus dollars 
of the “over-rich,” being a sort of guarantee, 
as it were, that all dollars donated will be used 
for safe and sane one hundred per cent educa- 
tional purposes under the supervision of a fel- 
low “over-rich”? 

If boards of trustees are to continue not only 
as conservers of the funds of the institutions 
they serve but also as experts on education, then 
let us begin the development of a type of super- 
man that will fill this dual requirement; for no 
ordinary man, devoting as little time as mem- 
bers of boards of trustees do to such matters, 
will be able to function effectively as both busi- 
ness manager and educator. If, on the other 
hand, boards are to be limited to a less arduous 
task, then let us at once call a Conference on 
the Definition of the Duties of Members of 
Boards of Trustees of Institutions of Higher 
Learning so that we may know that we are 
not to expect the impossible from these servants 
of the public. 


Belt, Montana. LEO C. GRAYBILL. 


A Good Teacher a Rare Avis! 


Editors: I suppose you must get very weary 


over the rantings of individuals who wax indig- 
nant over the periodic exodus of Millikin fac- 
ulty members. I am sorry, therefore, to impose 
myself upon you in this connection, but a belief 
in the old adage that constant dripping wears 
away the stone forces me to the conclusion that 
every drop helps. 


For the sake of being specific, let us consider 
Mr. Risley. (The case could be made just as 
strong for Mr. Hart, or others.) Millikin has 
lost a man and a personality in Mr. Risley that 
it will never be able to replace, even though she 
secure another individual just as vivid and vital 
and well-versed in his subject. Mr. Risley was 
a part of the Millikin atmosphere, of the Milli- 
kin tradition. I shall feel that a very real part 
of the institution is gone when I revisit Millikin 
and find that Mr. Risley is no longer there. 
There is no doubt of his thorough knowledge of 
his subject; but more than that, there was that 
about Mr. Risley which impelled his students to 
do their best work for him and kept them con- 
stantly up on their toes in his classes. 


I know that every college and every university 
loses good men once in a while; but I very much 
doubt whether the faculty of any reputable col- 
lege or university has lost as large a proportion 
of its outstanding individuals within the last 
six years as has Millikin. A good teacher is a 
rare avis; he must be clapped into solitary con- 
finement if need be, to prevent his escape; by 
fair means or foul, at whatever cost, such men 
os Dr. Galloway, Dr. Hessler, Mr. Risley, et. al., 
must be held for the school. Personality in a 
teacher, as elsewhere, is an intangible but in- 
valuable asset; it is that indefinable quality in 
a teacher which makes his courses a stimulating 
quest for truth, rather than mere profitless drudg- 
ery. 

Much tommyrot has been circulated as to the 
mercenary motives of faculty members who have 
the bad taste to leave a spiritual enterprise such 
as Millikin delights to call herself, to go else- 
where at the lure of larger salaries. Financially 
there is enough sacrifice involved in being a pro- 
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fessor at all. But further, faculty members are 
human; they have families to support and thor- 
oughly respectable ambitions to satisfy, and no 
institution has a right to expect them to stay in 
one place when they could be doing the same 
work elsewhere for a more generous return. 
There are other spiritual enterprises in the busi- 
ness; there are other student bodies which offer 
inspiring return for time and effort invested. 
Our particular spiritual enterprise, harsh as it 
may sound, must be put on a competitive basis. 
There is no avoiding the conclusion: salaries 
must be raised, by hook or crook. Even if we 
have to let the campus go to seed, cut off the 
supply of hot water in the gym showers, and 
reduce the Aston Hall menu to bread and water, 
salaries must be raised. Yes, let Prexy put on 
a mask and crack the safe of the College Supply 
Store, if necessary. 


Philadelphia. J. HALVOR LEEK. 


Pay Professors Year Around 


Editors: No sweeping generalities can be 
made concerning the financial status of the fac- 
ulty members of any institution. The tendency, 
however, seems to be for institutions which can 
offer only paltry salaries to their teachers to 
gradually lose their best professors to larger and 
wealthier schools and to retain their less ambi- 
tious men at correspondingly less ambitious sal- 
aries. The result of such a tendency is that 
those who leave to take better paid positions are 
soon able to invest in self-improvement, make 
themselves still more useful and valuable to the 
institution to which they went, while the individ- 
uals who are forced to remain in their posi- 
tions at salaries which are ‘barely adequate to 
provide for their necessities, can make no such 
investment and, hence, stand still. The writer 
freely admits that there are differences in ability 
among college teachers, but who knows what 
many an apparently ordinary teacher may make 
mation of such a plan, the details of which should 
be carefully worked out by those in charge, would 
of himself if he is simply released from the 
ever present problem of “making ends meet” from 
year to year? The writer is inclined to believe 
that the efficiency of a college professor, granted 
that he has ability, is inversely proportional to 
the amount of time and energy which he must 
spend in solving the problem of the cost of living. 


A professor or an instructor at Millikin begins 
his work in the early part of September and 
completes it in June. A few members of the 
staff are held over to take care of the summer 
work in the office and in the field, but the great 
majority leave the classrooms in June and are 
little thought of until the following September. 
Not only this, but the institution, in self defence, 
usually requests that the teachers sign up their 
contracts for the next year before they leave in 
June, and having re-hired them, wishes them a 
pleasant vacation. 
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The teacher is confronted with this proposition: 
He has a nine months’ job but he and his family 
must live twelve months. The college always 
lauds and encourages the instructor who is am- 
bitious to seek self-improvement during the sum- 
mer, but does the college back up its encourage- 
ment by making it possible for the instructor to 
do this? Most of the improvements and repairs 
on buildings and grounds are made during the 
summer. Why not invest some money at the 
same season of the year in “improving and re- 
pairing” the faculty? Should not the faculty be 
given at least as much consideration as the equip- 
ment? 

Recently the tuition at Millikin has been mate- 
rially increased and the question has arisen: 
What is the best way in which to use the funds 
realized from this increase? What is needed 
most? In the writer’s mind there is one answer 
which seems to command his attention above all 
others—make the teachers’ salaries sufficient and 
pay the teachers twelve months in the year. Let 
the contracts run from June to June. When a 
professor renews his contract in June, let him 
understand that he is employed by the college 
all the year and let him spend him summer doing 
something by which both he and the college will 
reap direct benefit. Some may choose to attend 
summer sessions in other schools, others would 
like to travel, some prefer research work of some 
type, and still others might wish to offer brief 
summer courses. Give them all one month of 
real vacation—a period during which they may 
spend their time just as they please for rest and 
recreation, and for this, a month is long enough. 
In September each person might submit to the 
president or department head some sort of report 
on his accomplishments during the summer. 

The writer suggests that in June of the present 
year arrangements be made with the faculty 
members who are to return next year whereby 
their present monthly salaries begin on June 15th 
and continue without interruption. The approxi- 
be still better than a flat bonus. It would permit 
the teacher who is a poorly paid instructor to 
strengthen himself, and it would give some added 
inducement to those who already rank “best” to 
remain at Millikin year after year and become 
still better. 

If Millikin is to maintain her place among the 
educational institutions of the community, let 
her realize that the progress of a college depends 
very considerably upon the growth which it per- 
mits, and at times, even demands its faculty to 
make. 


Pittsburgh. W. F. HENDERSON. 


Look to Your Teachers 
Editors: A new marble porte-cochere loses 
some at least of its graciousness in the eyes of 
a beholder who knows that inside the house so 
embellished there are a shaky dining table and 
a discolored kitchen sink. There are comparably 
certain first concerns which a college may not 
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neglect no matter how worthy its plan of ex- 
tension. That, indeed, is a truism and need not 
for the present be too unpleasantly or too point- 
edly applied to Millikin. For she is not yet, we 
think, guilty of shoddiness in her plans, and we 
have no wish to play the clown by attempting 
to lecture our Alma Mater or the administrators 
of her policies. 


Such acknowledgment having been made, there 
is still something to be said. Millikin is not to 
be accused of having neglected grossly the first 
concerns of which we speak. But according to 
both expert and lay testimony excellence comes 
to colleges only as a result of unusual thorough- 
ness in fostering few but tremendous things. 
There are not many excellent colleges naturally. 
And with the warmest remembrances of Milli- 
kin’s past growth, of such inherent advantages 
as she possesses, and of her promise, we do not 
yet see her opportunity for real eminence over 
a score of others in her class except through 
an extraordinary insistence on inward solidity. 
Such solidity and the eventual subjective excel- 
lence which it produces can alone bring about 
Millikin’s emergence from the ranks of the 
merely good. 

So intrinsic a plan of development is undeni- 
ably a difficult one to follow. If we exonerated 
our college a moment ago from the charge of 
shoddy planning, we should like all the same to 
beg her to be severe now in self-examination. 
Is she building for utter solidity? Are there 
any unworthy elements in her internal economy? 
Is she beginning to practice the self-discipline 
which will dignify her future? How does she in- 
terpret self-discipline? Does she think of it as 
consisting only of abstention from money ex- 
travagance? Or does she conceive it as also 
involving the right inter-relation of all her mem- 
bers and the utmost achievable freedom of their 
spirits? Is she advancing toward spiritual 
meagerness or toward a rich spiritual eclectic- 
ism? 

The inner spirit of a college, sometimes in 
actual cases poor and dreary, must be in any 
worth while and enduring instance a thing at 
once opulent and delicate. It can be so by no 
other agency than the lives of the teachers in 
the college. They are the chisel of the sculptor, 
the instruments of the symphony, the press for 
the great printing. Can you, Millikin, produce 
students both informed and comprehending un- 
less you first possess great-spirited teachers? 
The superiority of a great college over a mean 
one is really that her leaders see more widely 
and more justly. Do you expect to take fresh- 
men from their little half-provinces and show 
them a whole world for their ennobling? And 
can you do this by the agency of any but ripened 
and understanding teachers? How do you see to 
it that your teachers are broadly trained and 
seasoned, fit to attract discipleship? Is it to 
your specific credit that they are not provincial 
and ill-nurtured? Do you guarantee them the 
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means of living in the land as rightful dwellers 
and not as uneasy pensioners? Do you wish 
your students to find in their teaching the sub- 
tlety, the irony, and the glory of this world of 
ours, or only, by inference, its inert hopeless- 
ness? 


If you would be a great college, Millikin, you 
must find a way to enrich your spirit so that 
your novices may learn to cherish both gaiety of 
temper and firmness of purpose, both freedom 
of experience and fastidiousness of choice —in 
brief, so that they may become men of dis- 
crimination. Are you practicing self-discipline 
toward such enrichment? Do you mean to be 
concerned first with your inward or with your 
outward growth? Look to your teachers! In 
them lies your hope of the excellence you covet. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Fay LYNTON FISHER. 


Old Slogan With New Twist 


Editors: An old slogan with a new twist: 
All students entering Millikin this fall will pay 
the highest tuition thus far demanded in the 
history of the college; therefore they will have 
a right to expect equal consideration on the part 
of the university, that is, the highest value for 
money received which the college has ever given. 

There are many things a student hopes to re- 
ceive in return for his tuition, but the greatest 
return possible is the opportunity to come into 
close contact with superior intellects, with habits 
and ways of thinking in any chosen line that 
are out of the ordinary, with inspirational expe- 
riences that will set on fire his own youthful 
ambitions and create aspirations toward higher 
levels. The student does not know when he en- 
ters that that is what he most wants but he 
does realize later whether that is what he has 
received; and it is this realization that builds 
or kills a love of amla mater. 


Two hundred dollars for every student—where 
is the extra money spent? Does the increase 
represent an improved equipment and especially 
a much strengthened faculty; or does it mean 
mere mishandling of much money? 


The St. Louis Star says something along this 
line. “A cabinet of books and inspired leader- 
ship will make a college in any city or town in 
America. A college can be established with a 
library and three faculty members.” Three fac- 
ulty members who are preeminent in their line, 
leaders, instructors of real mental distinction. 
Has Millikin attracted men of this sort lately? 
With all due respect to the present faculty, we 
feel that the tide has been away from and not 
toward Millikin. Why? Professors, heads of de- 
partments, do not even receive as much re- 
muneration as ordinary high school teachers of 
several years experience. The incentive for any 
professor at Millikin to pursue his subject to 
the uttermost limits of research is slight; there 
is so little recognition in sight. It takes money 
to keep up with one’s own reputation and an in- 
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structor who has gained any sort of distinction 
cannot afford to rest at Millikin much longer at 
the present salary rate. 


There was a time when money was scarce, the 
college new, equipment low, and men were wil- 
ling to give and wait—but now every one knows 
that the college has resources, that the equip- 
ment is excellent; but where are the professors 
who are going to attract and hold the right kind 
of students? Some of them are at Millikin now; 
will they stay? Why should they unless their 
salary is definitely increased this year in pro- 
portion to the increased revenue? 


The reaction is bound to come. Now is the 
time to consider on what grounds Illinois farm- 
ers and merchants are willing to send their sons 
and daughters at two hundred per. Unless we 
can hold men and women who are big and can 
afford to grow bigger in their respective lines, 
we should not expect to attract students who 
can afford to pay two hundred dollars tuition; 
if they are to be taxed they are surely in a po- 
sition to demand something which represents 
value received. 


Grenoble, France. FLorA E. Ross. 


The Transient Train 


Editors: Every year a letter explosively and 
conclusively assures us that it is meet, right 
and our bounden duty to return to Millikin 
Homecoming. And every year as many of us 
as may, travel back to view the play, the game, 
and the last figures in the increased endow- 
ment. We go, we see, and we return — half- 
satisfied. The play is good; the game is good; 
and the endowment tidings warm the cockles of 
our hearts. The buildings invite us by their 
comfortable familiarity, and even the under- 
graduates indulge us in our reminiscences as we 
stand about, in our varying stages of decrepi- 
tude, recalling puerile examples of our faraway 
wickedly frolicsome youth in those selfsame 
halls. All very good! And yet—when we leave, 
one fly in the ointment will wriggle and buzz 
and perturb our quiet, antiquated souls. 


We miss old faculty faces! Oh, well, we must 
not weakly romanticize over the loved and gone! 
But — the fly is still there! Every year not one 
but several of the faculty folk leave Millikin, 
and even alumni of ’19 and ’20 are missing 
familiar faces, too. Why is Millikin teaching 
force becoming as variable a quantity as a 
small town high school group? The question 
haunts us. Why may we not go back there and 
find many men and women — two dozen of them 
— firmly fixed in the university, growing as it 
grows, publishing, linking their names indis- 
solubly with Millikin’s history and casting re- 
flected glory on her by their achievements? 
“Dr. of Millikin has recently brought out an 
illuminating article on a certain phase of his 
particular field of work.” This is the comment 
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we want to hear more often in educational cir- 
cles. 

{Troublesome questions will not leave us as we 
journey homeward. Why is Millikin only a 
stopping place instead of an abiding home for 
so many splendid teachers? We know they liked 
Millikin; then why did they leave? We let not 
a flicker of disparagement touch the few choice 
spirits who have stayed on and are contributing 
so bounteously to Millikin. We have no censure 
for the excellent transients who give us of their 
best in passing, and, we believe, genuinely regret 
to go. We would strike only at the causes which 
necessitated their departure and if possible we 
would destroy them. We feel keenly that Mil- 
likin needs more permanent luminaries in her 
galaxy; she needs more men of enterprise and 
scholarly achievement who will come and live 
and work in and with and for Millikin until 
they become a part of her. No, we cannot deny 
that we are unsatisfied. Millikin’s lawns and 
shrubs and window shades are in perfect con- 
dition. But the choicest ivy of Millikin’s tradi- 
tions is not flourishing. Millikin may be offering 
education of a high order to earnest students. 
But Millikin is not developing into the strong 
educational center we hoped to see her become. 
We want to turn to Millikin, to refer to Millikin, 
to quote Millikin as a place where many cele- 
brated leaders in education speak with authority 
in their various fields of research and cannot 
be ignored. Instead, Millikin furnishes us good 
exercise in mental agility if we attempt to re- 
hearse her changing faculty roll each year. The 
names of big men do not cling to a place and 
hallow it when the men themselves pass on within 
a year or two. 

We who remain in university life realize most 
fully what the reputation and influence and lives 
of big men mean to a college. We ask over and 
over why Millikin cannot gain and keep more 
such men. She has much to tempt them: beauti- 
ful buildings, a location pleasant in itself and 
in easily communicable distance from several 
larger universities; the right number and the 
right kind of students. Why should not more 
big men be willing to choose such a place wherein 
to labor? They may there work out their edu- 
cational plans with an alert, enthusiastic student 
body; still retain enough leisure to pursue their 
individual enterprises; and eventually leave a 
lasting monument to their efforts. The small 
college offers such obvious advantages that it 
is useless to enumerate them. 


iThe case seems plain, and our questionings 
converge to one focus. Millikin needs more big 
educational leaders who will abide with her per- 
manently. Big educational leaders are willing 
to stay at Millikin for a fair, living wage. At 
the last phrase we pause. Can it be that a 
college with Millikin’s endowment and resources 
is hesitating to bring and keep them because of 
the paltry matter of salary? Can it be that 
this constant train of passing instructors is to 
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continue because other colleges tempt them with 
an increase of a few hundred dollars? Is each 
year’s Millidek to presentnew faces in the fac- 
ulty group forever because the powers that be 
rank external equipment higher than scholastic 
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leadership? We of the alumni have only one 
answer: Better a single department with one big 
permanent leader than twenty with a host of 
transient instructors! 


Urbana, Illinois. LEAH FULLENWIDER. 


Alumni Notes 


Beginning with this issue increased emphasis 
is to be put on the personal quality of The Jour- 
nal, of which this department is to be particu- 
larly the embodiment. It is only fair to those we 
mention here to confess the indirect, tortuous 
channels by which we obtain these purely per- 
sonal items. Seldom do personal notes come di- 
rect to us; they are garnered from letters to 
others. If we have taken unfair advantage in 


Who’s Who for October 


ILLIAM F. HENDERSON, 714, Ph.D (Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh); Mi*illikin, 1910-1914; 
Instructor in Chemistry, The James Millikin Uni- 
versity, 1914-1920; Industrial Fellow, Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research, 1920—; Master of 
Science in Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh, 
1921; Doctor of Philosophy in Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1922; Membership in fol- 
lowing societies: Kappa (Millikin) Phi Lambda 
Upsilon, American Chemical Society, American 
Microscopical Society (Treasurer); publications: 
“Experiments Conducted with Pure Cultures of 
Bread Yeast” in “Transactions of American Mi- 
croscopical Society,” July, 1919; “Butyl and Iso- 
butyl Cyanoacetic Acids” (with Dr. J. C. Hessler) 
in “The Journal of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety,” March, 1921. 


NOEL PAUL HUDSON, ’17, Ph.D. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago). Millikin, 1913-1917; As- 
sistant in Biology, The James Millikin Univer- 
sity, 1916-17;Instructor in Science, Institute An- 
glaise, Santiago, Chile, 1717-18; Instructor in Bac- 
teriology, University of Chicago, 1918—; Sigma 
Xi (honorary medical fraternity, 1921; Doctor of 
Philosophy in Bacteriology, University of Chica- 
go, 1923; Thesis: “A Study of Pffers Bacilli,” 
printed in The American Medical Journal. 


OWARD H. MOORE, ’17, J.D. (University 

of Chicago). Millikin, 1913-1917; College of 
Law, University of Chicago, 1919-1923; Doctor of 
Jurisprudence, University of Chicago, 1923. 


HUBERT O. ROBERTSON, ’21, J.D. (Uni- 

versity of Chicago). Millikin, 1917-1921; Col- 
lege of Law, Universitv of Chicago, 1921-23; Doc- 
tor of Jurisprudence, University of Chicago, 1923. 


Marriages 


Camille Barnett ’22 (Alpha Chi Omega), Pe- 
oria, Illinois to Roland Powers, Petersburg, Illi- 
nois; October, Peoria; Home, Chicago, Illinois. 

Edward Bishop* 712 (Kappa Delta Chi), Chi- 
cago, Illinois to Emma August Krauss, Detroit, 
Michigan; August 11, St. Joseph’s Episcopal 
church, Detroit; Home, 1857 North Austin Ave- 
nue, Detroit. 


any case, we offer in explanation and apology the 
active interest of the whole body of alumni in 
the things we report about you. It should be 
said also, that until we perfect our class re- 
porters’ organization, personal items for any 
one quarter will not be a complete record of 
alumni activity in the same period. It is our 
plan, however, to refer here at least once dur- 
ing the year to every graduate of the college. 

—The Editors. 


Mary Delahunty ’22 (Pi Mu Theta), Dalton 
City to Thomas D. Grant, Chicago, Illinois; Sep- 
tember 8, Sacred Heart church, Dalton City, 
Illinois. 

Beulah Evans ’22 (Theta Gamma), Decatur, 
Illinois to Lewis J. Colby *’18, Decatur, Illinois; 
September 8, Decatur; Home, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 

Elizabeth Galloway *’16 (Pi Beta Phi), New 
York City to John Collingsworth Woods, New 
York City; June 14, New York City; Home, New. 
York City. 

Clark Logan ’23 (Kappa Delta Chi), Decatur, 
Illinois to Margaret E. White *’23, Decatur; Au- 
gust 27, Decatur, Illinois; Home, Olney, Illinois. 

Mildred Mathes *’719 (Zeta Tau Alpha), Au- 
rora, Missouri to Dr. Samuel Dalby, Crane, Mis- 
souri; September 4, Aurora; Home, Ash Grove, 
Missouri. 

Violet Mattes ’20 (Zeta Tau Alpha), Decatur, 
Illinois to Edward Woare, Harvey, Illinois; June 
7, First Methodist Episcopal church, Decatur; 
Home, Decatur, Illinois. 

Mary Esther Parkinson ’20 (Delta Delta Del- 
ta), Centralia, Illinois to Charles Mills ’22, Mc- 
Nabb, Illinois; June 21, Centralia; Home, 
Greeneville, Tennessee. 

Mary Peers *’22 (Alpha Chi Omega), Decatur, 
Illinois to R. P. Hubbart, Decatur; July 7, De- 
catur; Home, 120 South First Street, Decatur. 

Norma K. Rodgers *’17 (Lambda Tau Delta), 
Decatur, Illinois to Donald B. Miller *’18 (Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon), Geneva, Illinois; June 8, First 
Methodist Episcopal church, Decatur; Home, 404 
North Oakland Avenue, Decatur. 

Ruby Sundell 718 (Pi Mu Theta), Chicago, 
Illinois to Ernest. Giehl, Metamora, Illinois; July 
12, Peoria, Illinois; Home, Woodriver, Tlinois. 


1905 


Ada Lindsay is pastoral assistant to Dr. Hugh 
Elmer Brown at the Evanston, Illinois First 
Congregational church. She plans to do inaddi- 
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tion, some graduate work at Northwestern uni- 
versity during the coming year. Miss Lindsay 
goes to Evanston from New York City where 
she served for several terms as executive sec- 
retary in the Congregational Church World 
Movement offices. In this capacity, Miss Lind- 
say visited most of the states, organizing district 
mission work among the young people of the 
Congregational church. She likewise contributed 
her part to the civie life of her district in New 
York City as president of the Business Women’s 
club. Miss Lindsay, who was formerly secretary 
of the Millikin Conservatory at Decatur, IIli- 
nois spent the summer months with her mother 
in Decatur. No Millikin graduate enjoys a wider 
circle of acquaintances than Miss Lindsay. 

Iva Still is Instructor in American history at 
the Urbana, Illinois high school. She spent last 
summer in Europe. Since graduation she has 
taken courses at the University of California and 
the University of Chicago. She came to James 
Millikin from the University of Illinois in her 
junior year. 

Emma Baker was among the first of Decatur’s 
new lake colony, rapidly developing on the shores 
of the new Decatur lake. Their new cottage is 
four miles east of Decatur, Illinois. 


1906 

Among the “First Four Hundred” of the alum- 
ni featured by The Decaturian, the students’ pub- 
lication of the college, last year, appeared the 
names of several of the 1906 class. One of these 
was Earle Bryant, professor of biology, Musk- 
ingum college, New Connecticut, Ohio. Of special 
interest was the mention of his more practical 
activities as landscape gardener of the college, 
horticultural adviser of southeastern Ohio, in 
addition to his research activities at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Indicative of the nature of 
this work are the titles of his illustrated lec- 
tures: “Reforesting Southeastern Ohio” and 
“Landscape Gardening for the Common Man.” 

Edwin Doran is counsellor at law at Cushing, 
Oklahoma. 

1907 

H. Guy Porter and wife, formerly Lottie Lamb 
708 motored in August through Decatur to Wor- 
den, Illinois, from Kansas City, Missouri. Dur- 
ing their two days in Decatur they stayed with 
Mrs. Howard Krigbaum, 711. Esther Elizabeth, 
fourteen years, accompanied them. Mr. Porter 
is consulting engineer for the street railways in 
Kansas City. This was their first return to 
Decatur in the fifteen years since graduation. 

Jessie Lichtenberger is making an unusual rec- 
ord as Instructor in Latin and ancient history 
at the Seattle, Washington high school. She has 
been with the Seattle high school the last four 
years. Since graduation she taught Latin at 
the Raymond, Illinois high school, and the high 
school at Auburn, Washington, being promoted 
to the principalship at the latter place. She 
refused the offer of the superintendency to ac- 
cept the Seattle position. Miss Lichtenberger is 
doing her graduate work at the University of 
Washington. 
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Ethel Bumgarner Mills, rounding out her tenth 
year as Presbyterian missionary at Peking, 
China, is the oldest Millikin missionary in the 
foreign field. Her husband, Dr. Ralph Mills, 
who received his professional training at North- 
western university and Johns Hopkins, is pro- 
fessor and head of the department of bacteriolo- 
gy and pathology at the Rockefeller Foundation 
school at Peking. Their latest furlough in the 
United States ended July 29, 1920. 

1909 

Irene Leiby is doing, perhaps, one of the most 
distinctive pieces of work of any of the House- 
hold Arts’ graduates this year. Miss Leiby is 
educational secretary for H. W. Gosard company, 
Chicago, Illinois manufacturers of women’s wear- 
ing apparel. This work takes Miss Leiby to 
practically every state in the union each year, 
lecturing on various phases of hygiene of cor- 
rect dress for women. During the year just 
closed she went from coast to coast and through 
practically all the gulf states. In August, she 
lectured in New York City, her lectures being 
broadcasted over the United States, and were 
heard in Decatur. Her schedule calls for lec- 
tures in twenty-eight state the coming year. Miss 
Leiby lectures for the most part under city and 
county home bureau auspices, or kindred or- 
ganizations. This is but an extension of her 
activity as extension lecturer in food and dress 
as a member of the faculty of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural college at Ames, where she taught before 
going into her new work. Miss Leiby spent two 
weeks of August with her parents in Decatur, 
Tllinois. 

Helen Bishop attended the national conference 
of Home economics specialists at the Universitp 
of Chicago in July. Mrs. J. C. Hessler formerly 
of Decatur, Illinois was one of the principal 
speakers. 

1910 


Flora and Ada Ross 716 and Helen Machan ’21 
are spending the present school year at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, Grenoble, France, studying 
French. Grenoble is becoming more and more 
a center of Millikin students in foreign language 
study. Flora Ross holds her Master’s degree 
from the University of Illinois, and for the last 
two years was French instructor at Oak Park, 
Illinois high school. Ada Ross has taught seven 
years since graduation at Eureka, Illinois high 
school. Helen Machan taught last year at Sul- 
livan, Illinois high school. 

Edgar Nitchals became National building sec- 
retary of the Y.M.C.A. in September, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 

Edgar Stapp has just completed his first year 
as Assistant city engineer of Davenport, Iowa. 

Cleo Lichtenberger is cataloger in the library 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana, a position 
she has held since 1915. Before 1915 she was 
librarian of the Harvard, Illinois and the Iron 
Mountain, Michigan libraries. She was then 
granted the Bachelor’s degree in library science 
at the University of Illinois in 1920. 
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1911 

Viola Bell was recently promoted from Assist- 
ant to Associate professor of Home Economics at 
the Iowa State college, Ames, Iowa. She is 
the second James Millikin graduate in home 
economics to achieve distinction in that institu- 
tion. Professor Bell was granted the Master’s 
degree in home economics at Columbia university 
in 1916. For two years she was supervisor of 
home economics in the Atlantic City public 
schools, going to Iowa in 1918. During the sum- 
mers she is taking courses for the doctor’s de- 
gree at the University of Chicago. 

Florence Page had an interesting summer in 
the West with her mother. They spent the ma- 
jor portion of their time in Yellowstone park. 


1913 

Walter Rogers begins his fifth year in Sep- 
tember as Professor of botany and elementary 
bacteriology at Lawrence college, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. He holds the Master’s degree in biology 
from the University of Iowa, and has completed 
the major portion of his work for the Doctor’s 
degree at the Universities of Michigan and Chi- 
cago. At different times he was microscopic 
technician in St. Louis and Field assistant in 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
He went to Lawrence college from Westminster 
college, Pennsylvania, where he held the profes- 
sorship in biology. 

Burr Million, Field superintendent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life insurance company 
of Louisville, Kentucky visited the university 
the latter part of July. Mr. Million was formerly 
district agent for Northwestern in Decatur, II- 
linois, going to his new field as a promotion last 
September. His administration of alumni af- 
fairs as President, 1921-22, will be remembered 
as the most aggressive, thorough, and competent 
in the first twenty years of the alumni associa- 
tion. 

Paul Montgomery was recently transferred 
from the western field of traveling representa- 
tive of the Child Life magazine, Rand McNally 
company, New York City, to the eastern field 
with headquarters at the home office. Since grad- 
uation he has been engaged in sales work in 
Chicago and St. Louis, the major portion of this 
time in his present position. 


1914 

Sophia Drobisch, instructor in the _ public 
schools at Decatur, Illinois, spent the summer 
with her sister, Miss Alice Drobisch, in Los An- 
geles, California. 

Fay Fisher received notice in August of her 
appointment to the position of Dean of women 
and Professor of English at Beaver college, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She left Decatur for 
her new place in August after a summer’s visit 
with -her parents, Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Fisher. 
The new appointment is a distinct recognition 
of Miss Fisher’s exceptional teaching record since 
graduation. She holds a Master’s degree in 
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English from the University of Illinois. She 
taught two years at Decatur, Illinois high school; 
she was instructor of rhetoric at James Millikin 
one year, going from this place to South Da- 
kota Wesleyan, Mitchell, South Dakota as as- 
sistant professor of English. She spent last 
year in study and writing in Cleveland, Ohio, 
including book review work for the Cleveland 
Plaindealer. 


Margaret Hessler has just completed her first 
year as Instructor in Nutrition at Teachers’ col- 
lege, Columbia university. During the summer 
she collaborated with a teaching associate in 
the preparation of a nutrition text. Part of the 
summer she spent with her parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. John C. Hessler, at their summer cottage 
on Land’s End, Wisconsin. Miss Hessler was 
formerly instructor in the same subject at Uni- 
versities of Washington and Texas for five years. 


Verl Freyburger begins this year a new teach- 
ing position at the John Muir junior high school, 
Burbank, California, a suburb of Los Angeles. 
For the last three years Miss Freyburger has 
been doing graduate work in English language 
and literature at the University of California, 
Berkeley. Miss Freyburger was formerly in- 
structor in rhetoric at the Decatur, Illinois high 
school. 

Thomas Sherman who is pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at La Porte City, Iowa holds the 
unique distinction, in these days of controversy 
over the Bible in public schools, of being the 
first Instructor in Bible at the La Porte City 
high school. He came to James Millikin from 
the Adrian, Michigan Theological seminary for 
his junior year. 


Classmates of Mrs. Paul Lyon, formerly Mar- 
garet McNabb, were saddened to learn of the 
tragic death of her brother, Lieutenant Harold 
McNabb who was killed in an airplane fall at 
Rantoul, Illinois aviation field. Lieutenant Mc- 
Nabb was a former student at James Millikin 
in 1913, and a member of Kappa Delta Chi fra- 
ternity. 

Lelah Belle Davis, Instructor in French at 
James Millikin has been granted leave for the 
coming year to study French at the University 
of Chicago. Miss Davis recently was honored 
with the Pi Beta Phi scholarship for 1923-24. 
She has been on the faculty of James Millikin 
since graduation. 


Sarah Dale begins her sixth year as Instructor 
in French and Spanish at the Taylorville, Illinois 
high school. She formerly taught at the De- 
catur, Illinois high school. During the summers 
she does graduate work in Romance languages 
at the University of Illinois. 


Blossom Redmon is to be assistant principal 
and to teach commercial subjects at the Miami, 
Florida high school the coming year. For the 
last year and a half she has been studying in 
New York City. 
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1915 


Clyde Hart, formerly assistant professor of 
economics and sociology at Knox college, Gales- 
burg, goes to the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
as assistant professor of sociology. His hour 
schedule has been restricted to permit him to 
carry half time work toward the Doctor’s de- 
gree. During the summer he rounded out his 
Master’s thesis in political science under the 
direction of Professor Merriam of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Mr. Hart was a member of 
James Millikin faculty seven years, holding an 
instructorship, assistant professorship, and the 
position of full professor of English and public 
speaking, respectively. Meanwhile, he spent his 
summers at the University of Chicago, complet- 
ing the Master’s curriculum in political science 
with a minor in economics and sociology. One 
other Millikin graduate, Henriette Moussieg4 
Dickman, ’20, the French scholar from Sorbonne, 
is a member of the Iowa faculty. Mrs. Dickman 
is assistant in French. 


Nellis Parkinson, last year’s president of the 
Alumni association, is Secretary of the Mueller 
Fountain & Fixtures company, a firm doing a 
national business. 


Ruth Lewman spent the summer on a western 
trip. She will teach modern languages at Short- 
ridge high school, Indianapolis, Indiana. Miss 
Lewman was formerly French instructor at the 
University of Illinois, from which institution 
she holds the Master’s degree in French. 


Anne Stowell enters Columbia university in 
September to complete the Household arts course 
leading to the Master’s degree. Miss Stowell 
has been teaching Domestic economy at the San- 
dusky, Ohio high school for the last three years. 
With her mother she motored through Decatur in 
August on her way to visit relatives in Mis- 
souri. 

Herbert Hessler is accounting counsellor and 
engineer with headquarters at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. He studies the cost accounting systems 
of major firms and corporations with the object 
of recommending advantageous changes and sav- 
ings, both in actual production processes, and 
in bookkeeping and accounting methods. Mr. 
Hessler made a special study along this line in 
the Faries Manufacturing company, Decatur, II- 
linois, immediately after graduation from the 
commerce school, with results that firmly estab- 
lished himself as an expert in this field. His 
western work is an expansion of his Decatur 
study, and has, already gone beyond the volume 
to which he personally can attend. 


Charles Grundy is rounding out his fourth 
year as Secretary of the Grand Island, Nebraska, 
Trust company. Beginning in 1915, immediately 
on graduation from the James Millikin commerce 
school, as Remittance clerk, he was rapidly pro- 
moted through all departments to his present 
executive position. With Charles Gearish, an- 
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other commerce man and classmate, he is ad- 
vancing the cause of James Millikin in Ne- 
braska. Already a stream of exceptional stu- 
dents has set in from that state. 


Carroll McDavid holds a responsible position 
as sub-district manager of the United States 
Veterans bureau, Chicago, with headquarters at 
Centralia, Illinois. Before taking up this work 
he made an exceptional record as Instructor in 
history and economics and athletic coach at the 
Effingham and Greeneville, Illinois high schools. 
He began his present work in May, 1921. 


Ray Jenney and wife, formerly Edna Orr, ’14, 
visited Mrs. Jenney’s parents in Decatur during 
July. They were accompanied by their two chil- 
dren, Lois Virginia, three years, and Elinor Rae, 
ene year. Reverend Mr. Jenney is pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church at Galesburg, Illinois, 
going to that charge last September from Faith 
Presbyterian church, New York City. In his 
congregation during the last year he had as mem- 
bers, Professor John Hessler, head of the Knox 
college chemistry department, and Assistant pro- 
fessor Hart, 715 of the department of economics 
and sociology, both former members of James 
Millikin faculty. 


1916 


Wilbur Ellison was elected Treasurer in July 
of the Walrus Manufacturing company, a half 
million dollar corporation at Decatur, Illinois. 
This promotion is a notable recognition of the 
work of Mr. Ellison, a graduate of the commerce 
school, with this company whose service he en- 
tered in 1919. Mr. Ellison came to Decatur 
from Chicago where he was associated with an 
independent auditing concern. With Mrs. Elli- 
son, formerly Martha Redmon and son Bobbie, 
five years, he lives in Linden place, neighbors 
to Samuel Tucker 717 and Lauren Shaw ’17. 


Judson Shurtz and wife and little daughter, 
Elizabeth Ann, of Davenport, Iowa visited Mr. 
Shurtz’s parents in Decatur, Illinois, in August. 
Mr. Shurtz is advertising agent for the M. L. 
Parker store. 


Marguerite Rooke was recently made Head of 
the home economics department at the Eastern 
Illinois state normal school at Charleston. She 
is the third James Millikin graduate to hold 
supervisory positions in three of the five state 
normal schools of Illinois. She came to James 
Millikin from Lewis Institute, Chicago, in her 
sophomore year. 


Leah Fullenwider begins her third year’s work 
toward the doctor’s degree in English language 
and literature at the University of Illinois in 
September. She is doing her major work under 
Professor Stuart P. Sherman and teaching part 
time as assistant in the English department. 
Miss Fullenwider received the Master’s degree in 
English at the University of Illinois in 1917. 
From 1917-1920 she taught English at the De- 
catur, Illinois high school. 
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Louise Bradford Dillavou in addition to home 
duties finds time to direct the work of the Mon- 
tana Orthopedic Commission, whose executive 
secretary she is, with offices at 44 Grand Ave- 
nue, Billings, Montana. In writing of this ac- 
tivity she says, “That and my own small red- 
headed son form most of my interests at pres- 
ent.” A descriptive pamphlet written by her 
refers to the action of the Montana Federation 
of Women’s clubs in sponsoring a bill for a 
state appropriation to care for many indigent 
children all over the state. The bill, as passed 
in 1921, provided for an appropriation of $25,000 
to care for indigent crippled children in any 
hospital in the state, and for a commission to ad- 
minister the fund. The commission consists of 
the secretary of the state board of health, the 
president of the Montana state medical asso- 
ciation, and three other members to be ap- 
peinted by the governor. Mrs. Dillavou was one 
of the three appointees and at the first meeting 
of the board was made executive secretary. Al- 
though the bill provided that a large sum might 
be used for salary of a traveling secretary, the 
commission dispensed with such services and 
without remuneration have handled all the work 
so that the full appropriation might be spent 
directly on crippled children. During the first 
year 93 cases were treated and 80 per cent. 
cured. Significant to note, for that is where 
Mrs. Dillavou is directly concerned, less than 
$200 was spent for office and traveling expenses. 
The legislature duplicated its appropriation in 
its last session and already 34 cases have been 
sent in. 


Rowena Hudson Winn, together with her hus- 
band and two children, Hudson, six years, and 
Esther, four years, left the United States in 
September for their home in Kanazawa, Japan, 
where they are in charge of the missionary work 
of the Presbyterian church in that district. The 
Winns were home for a year on furlough, Mr. 
Winn studying at Princeton university, and the 
family living with other missionaries in the mis- 
sionaries’ apartments maintained under church 
auspices at Prinecton. This was their first re- 
turn to the United States since beginning their 
work in Japan, the month following their mar- 
riage in 1916. They visited university circles in 
Decatur, Illinois, on their way to the west coast 
in August. Members of the class of 1916 were 
special guests at a reception given by Presi- 
dent Emeritus A. R. Taylor in his home in honor 
of Mrs. Winn. The “Tetrazinna’’ record, of 
special significance to the class, was played again 
for the first time in seven years. 


Lena Corzine spent last year in France study- 
ing voice at several musical centers. This sum- 
mer she returned to the United States to study 
at Schroon Lake, New York, with Oscar Seagle. 
After a brief visit in Stonington and Decatur, 
Illinois, in September, she will return to France 
with Oscar Seagle and his American school. Miss 
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Corzine definitely decided to give music a large 
share of her study, her rare talent in this field 
first becoming apparent in her conservatory stud- 
ies while at James Millikin. Although she re- 
ceived her Master’s degree in Household Arts 
from Columbia university since graduation from 
James Millikin, and served unusually success- 
fully, first as Home Bureau adviser of Illinois 
counties and later, as assistant professor of 
Household science at James Millikin, she never 
gave up her musical studies. Her New York 
friends and instructors have no doubts as to 
her distinguished success in the latter field of 
study. 


1917 


Paul Hudson, who was granted the Doctor’s 
degree in bacteriology at the University of Chi- 
eago in June is making a notable study of 
Pffer’s Bacilli—major influenza germs. His doc- 
toral thesis records some notable discoveries, so 
much so, that in the first stages of his study in 
1919, he was made a member of Sigma Xi, hon- 
orary medical fraternity, in recognition of his 
distinguished researches. Before going to Chi- 
cago, Mr. Hudson carried out his part of the 
Hudson tradition of missionary service, by going 
to South America, where he was a science teach- 
er in the Institute Anglaise, under Presbyterian 
auspices, until he entered the war. From the 
first year at the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Hudson has been on the instruction staff, first 
as assistant, and then full instructor in bacteri- 
cology. He was appointed in June, Head of the 
Department of bacteriology at Washington uni- 
versity, St. Louis, where he purposed to con- 
tinue his medical studies while he taught. He 
resigned this position in August, however, in 
view of a special inducement to remain in Chi- 
cago. He will continue to instruct in the bac- 
teriology department there, and at the same 
time, continue studies in pathology, leading to- 
ward the M.D. degree. Dr. Hudson visited in 
Decatur, Illinois, in September. 


Ada Niedermeyer is just completing a year’s 
work as Secretary of the Social service bureau, 
Decatur, Illinois. This bureau administers the 
community chest, or common fund raised by pop- 
ular subscription, out of which is paid the costs 
of administering all the civic social agencies, 
such as the Boys opportunity home, the Day 
nursery, the Welfare home for girls, and the like. 
Miss Neidermeyer came to the Decatur post 
from the United charities of Chicago where she 
served as visiting nurse. 


Lisle Brown and wife of Eldorado, Kansas 
visited his parents in Decatur last August. Mr. 
Brown has been consulting chemist for the Em- 
pire Gas and Fuel company of Eldorado for the 
last four years. Mr. Brown was married March 
27, 1920 to Edna Hollingsworth of Joplin, Mis- 
souri. 


Bliss Irwin is doing some notable things as 
Assistant secretary of the Decatur, Illinois As- 
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sociation of Commerce. The civic program of 
the association is a comprehensive one, ranging 
from the traditional activities to city planning, 
home building projects, water supply, and sew- 
age disposal. A large share of administration 
falls on Mr. Irwin in his associate capacity. 
During the summer he attended a school for as- 
sociation secretaries at Chicago and led several 
of the round table conferences. 


Clarence Howell is Assistant superintendent 
of schools and director of secondary education 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts. Mr. Howell 
began teaching in 1904, coming to James Mil- 
likin from a supervisory position in the Decatur, 
Illinois, public schools. Immediately on gradua- 
tion he became identified with the Lincoln, Ne- 
braska schools and began an unusually success- 
ful record of educational work. He became busi- 
ness manager of the Lincoln school system in 
1919, holding that position for several years. 
From there he went to Jacksonville, Florida as 
director of junior and senior high schools, and 
was called to his present position in New Eng- 
land in 1922. He received the Master’s degree 
in Education from Columbia university this sum- 
mer. 


Mary Ann Gillespie is Instructor in English 
at the Raton, New Mexico high school. She is 
spending the summers in graduate work at the 
University of California. During the war she 
worked in the Adjustant General’s office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. She formerly taught at Greybull, 
Wyoming. 


Elinor Mills is spending the summer in Eu- 
rope, visiting centers in England, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland. She spent part of August 
in the Alps country. She returns in September 
to Pottsville, Pennsylvania, where she is home 
economist for the anti-tuberculosis association 
for Schuykill county. 


1918 


The Decatur Herald recently published a most 
attractive photograph of the Gill children: little 
Helen Margaret, three years; Harriet, one. Mrs. 
Gill was Helen Miller, 718. Mr. Lowell Gill, 718, 
is consulting chemist at Staley Starch Works, 
Decatur’s million dollar corporation. 


Henrietta Graybill did graduate work in Ro- 
mance languages at the University of Chicago 
this summer. She has been Instructor in French 
and Spanish at Central high school, Duluth, 
Minnesota the last three years since gradua- 
tion. 


Louise Foster is the only Millikin woman grad- 
uate who holds the law degree, which she received 
from the law school of George Washington uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. in 1923. She came 
to James Millikin from Drury college for her 
last two years of undergraduate work in history 
and political science. After graduation she went 
to Washington, D. C. to begin her law studies. 
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She worked part time as assistant statistician in 
the Census bureau. At present she is law clerk 
in the Department of Justice. 


1919 


Miriam Herron has just completed a year’s 
work as librarian at the Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal university, Carbondale, Illinois. Immedi- 
ately after graduation from the library school 
of James Millikin she went to Hardin college, 
Mexico, Maine as librarian. She began graduate 
work in library science at the University of Il- 
linois in 1920, going from that work to her pres- 
ent position. 


Helen Bean, 225 West 69th Street, New York 
City, has been doing social settlement work at 
Henry Street Center during the last year. Miss 
Bean was graduated from the Nurses training 
course at Washington university and Barnes hos- 
pital, St. Louis after the full college course 
in English major at James Millikin. 


1920 


Blanche Redmon Weilepp lives in 128 South 
College street, Decatur, Illinois where most of 
her activities now center around her two chil- 
dren, Jean, five years, and Jimmy, two years. 
With her husband she is planning her colonial 
house which they plan to build next spring in 
Millikin Place. 


Henry B. Curry has been assigned to the De- 
catur, Illinois district of the United States In- 
ternal revenue service. 


Forrest Wise spent the summer in the United 
States Forest service at Rexford, Montana. He 
writes: “If you could sit up here with me and 
do your studying, you would not be in the midst 
of what we commonly term civilized life, but 
you would at least be in love with the south- 
west wind that blows cool air into your lungs 
from out and over green expanses, sometimes 
hazy grey, and sometimes skimmed-milk blue 
tinged violet. Now do not confound the flat- 
effect-when-drunk of skimmed milk with the col- 
or, which may be beautiful when seen over a 
mountain side of Douglas fir. Only in the central 
region of the Rockies do Douglas fir woods give 
the color effect of heavy blue. Find Rexford on 
your map of Montana, if you can, and then pic- 
ture me living in a log shack on top of a moun- 
tain in the midst of heavily wooded mountains— 
lookout for smokes. I have a telephone used 
mistly for visiting with Andy Williams (Scotch), 
a smoke chaser eight miles further up the creek. 
I have two or three books on trees and for- 
estry work, “World’s Work,” “Harper’s Month- 
ly,” “National Geographic,” “Popular Science,” 
and once in a while, “Saturday Evening Post’ 
and “Spokane Spokesman Review.” I’ve learned 
all the trees, many of the smaller plants, and 
most of the birds. Incidentally I’ve become ac- 
quainted with the mountain-rat, that makes more 
noise on the roof, thumping his big bushy tail 
and running about than could a skeleton having 
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a chill on the bottom of the cook’s big tin dish- 
pan. If you could see the cake I took out of 
the oven about an hour ago, or the biscuits I 
had for dinner, and could forget a few other con- 
ditions, you would immediately suggest me as 
your ideal husband and wife.” 


1921 


Hubert Robertson received the degree, Doctor 
of Jurisprudence, at the June convocation of the 
University of Chicago. With John Mann of 
Latham, Illinois, who completed the James Mil- 
likin pre-law course and later the law course 
at the University of Illinois, he will begin the 
practice of law in Decatur, Illinois, as associate 
member of the firm, “Mann and Robertson,” 
with offices in the Citizens Bank Building. Both 
Mr. Robertson and Mr. Mann will teach law and 
senior civics in the Decatur high school part 
time during the first year or two. Both were 
made members of the honorary law fratreni- 
ties of their respective schools. 


Earle Roberts was made Scout executive of 
Decatur territory of the Boy Scouts of America 
at a meeting of the executive committee in July. 
Mr. Roberts was formerly assistant and was pro- 
moted on resignation of chief executive Kin- 
ister. Decatur district is recognized as one of 
the most desirable in the whole country, with 
unusual civic support, boy membership, corps 
of scoutmasters, and paying an exceptional sal- 
ary. 

Eber Spence, this year’s president of the Alum- 
ni association, was recently made District agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance com- 
pany, with headquarters at Decatur, Illinois. Mr. 
Spence entered the District office immediately 
after graduation, and his recent promotion was 
a recognition of his exceptional success as dis- 
trict representative. 


Marian Wait goes to Smead’s Private day 
school, Toledo, Ohio as Instructor in English. 
Smead’s school is a preparatory school for girls, 
evenly divided between day pupils and those re- 
siding in the dormitory. Miss Wait had un- 
usual success last year as a teacher in the Am- 
herst, Massachusetts public schools. 

Mildred Wiley has deferred for one year grad- 
uate work in English at the University of IIli- 
nois as the Millikin scholar. She will begin her 
third year as Instructor in English at Defiance, 
Ohio, high school. 

Goldia Atherton has just been appointed Su- 
pervisor of drawing at Grand Island, Nebraska. 


22 


Lois Engleman moved to Washington, D. C. 
in September with her parents. Her father Dr. 
J. O. Engleman is executive secretary of the 
National Educational association with headquar- 
ters at Washington. 

Harris Mayes was appointed Football coach 
and instructor in Spanish with the rank of cap- 
tain at the Columbia Military Academy, Colum- 
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bia, Tennessee. The school is perhaps the most 
advantageously located of middle west military 
schools, holding a ninety-nine year lease to a 
government training plant with seven exceptional 
buildings at Columbia. Last year the school was 
taken over by the management of the Ward Bel- 
mont school for girls. Mr. Mayes begins work 
under the administration of an Oxford, England 
graduate who plans to develop the same high 
standards in the school as prevail at Ward Bel- 
mont. Mr. Mayes goes to Columbia from Black- 
burn college, Carlinville where he was Physical 
director and athletic coach. He studied physical 
education at the University of Michigan this 
summer. 

Joseph Cogdal was appointed Physical director 
and athletic coach at Findlay college, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Russell Ward ’22 whose record last year 
led the college to look ,for another Millikin 
Man, on his resignation to go into business in 
the West. With Mr. Cogdal on the Findlay fac- 
ulty will be Wilfred Miller, ’20 professor of bi- 
ology. Mr. Cogdal studied at the University of 
Illinois this summer. 


Jenna Birks was appointed Girls’ secretary at 
the Decatur, Illinois Y.W.C.A. in June and took 
up her work September 3. Miss Birks was a 
leader in Millikin Y.W.C.A. activities, and from 
the beginning has shown a deep intrest in this 
form of girls’ work. 


Charles Mills begins his second year as Dean 
of the faculty and Professor of education at Tus- 
culum college, Greeneville, Tennessee. Tuscu- 
lum college, which recently received a bequest of 
$100,000 from the McCormick estate, is one of 
the oldest colleges of the South, having been 
founded in 1794. It is likewise one of the most 
complete small college plants, having exception- 
ally equipped dormitories, library, and science 
building, as well as an experiment tract of sev- 
eral hundred acres. It has a long list of dis- 
tinguished alumni. Just now its chief work is 
with the boys and girls of the mountain dis- 
tricts, preparing them for the college in its own 
academy department. The social life of the col- 
lege is unusually well developed; the president’s 
house, ideally situated and arranged is the cen- 
ter of Southern hospitality and entertainment. 
A lovely home is provided for the Dean, also, 
and to it comes this summer for the first time, 
Mrs. Mills, formerly Mary Esther Parkinson ’20. 

Carlton Cummins goes to the reportorial staff 
of The Chicago Tribune. He was Instructor in 
chemistry at the Pana, Illinois high school last 
year. 

Josephine Harris goes to Wood River, Illinois 
high school as Instructor in English. Miss Har- 
ris returned in August from a trip through the 
Yellowstone park district with her uncle, Pro- 
fessor J. H. Ransom of the James Millikin fac- 
ulty. 


Frank Peers goes to Alton, Illinois high school 
as Instructor in civics, largely on the strength 
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of his unusual work in the teaching of commu- 
nity civics at the Clinton, Illinois high school. 
1923 


Y. T. Lo of Peking, China, a graduate of the 
University of Canton, and of James Millikin 
this year spent the summer working in the 
Chinese department of the Ford school in the 
Ford Motor plant at Detroit, Michigan. Aside 
from personal interest in Mr. Lo’s connection 
with it, this aspect of Ford’s practices is un- 
usually interesting. Some two hundred Chinese 
students are recruited from the colleges and 
universities for the purpose of studying the 
Ford process during the summer months. They 
are paid a remarkably good salary. Their work 
consists of an intelligent study of the methods 
of every department of the plant; they spend 
two or thre weeks in each department . In this 
way the students will become acquainted with 
the work and organization as a whole. Ford’s 
objective is the training of Chinese salesmen 
for future Ford agencies in far off China. Nat- 
urally he is interested in inculeating Ford talk- 
ing points where they will do the most good; 
hence his provision’ from Chinese students in 
America: future leaders of the Chinese business 
and political life. Mr. Lo plans to spend two 
more years in graduate work in education in the 
United States. At the end of that time he will 
go back to China and enter educational work 
there. He came to James Millikin at the sug- 
gestion of John Lyons, New York City, who was 
associated with him in missionary work in China. 
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Esther Biggs goes to Mazon, Illinois high 
school as Instructor in English. 


T. Dale Yoder was appointed in June Instruc- 
tor in history at the Decatur, Illinois high 
school. Mr. Yoder was assistant county super- 
intendent of schools, Ford county, before enter- 
ing James Millikin. He will do part time grad- 
uate work in Political Science at the University 
of Illinois. 


John Taylor goes to the Taylorville, Illinois 
high school as Instructor in English. He is the 
third Millikin graduate to be appointed in the 
Taylorville faculty this year. 


Lester Schroll was appointed in June physical 
director at the Roosevelt junior high school, De- 
catur, Illinois. 


Clarence Deakins and Gilbert Payson began 
work in June with the Western Electric com- 
pany of Oak Park, Illinois. Together with some 
score of college men from the commerce schools 
of Middle West universities and colleges they 
are training for managerial positions in the 
company’s school. 


Walter Mitchell will enter the graduate school 
of the University of California in September to 
do the work leading to the Master’s degree in 
Sociology. Eventually he will take a full sem- 
inary course in preparation for the ministry. 


‘Christilla Diesel goes to Saunemin Township 
high school as Instructor in English. 
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ce News and Opinion, 


Foreword 


The editors announced in the preceding 
issue their dedication of the four numbers 
of the current year to a discussion of three 
major questions. These are, in our 
opinion, the fundamental issues confront- 
ing American colleges in the year 1924. 
They are, we believe, the root of the prob- 
lems troubling educators, perplexing ad- 
ministrative boards of control, and which 


must be faced by alumni and constituents 
of colleges everywhere. The college bud- 
get was discussed in October. This num- 
ber of The Journal, continuing the series, 
is dedicated to the question, “To Whom 
is the College Responsible?’ The March 
number will present the fruits of an ex- 
amination into certain controversial as- 
pects of academic freedom. 


To Whom is the College Responsible? 


Henry Dunster, first president of the 
first college in America and the man to 
whom that great college owes much of 
its subsequent glory, was arbitrarily re- 
moved from his chair by the theocracy of 
the Massachusetts colony in the year 1654. 

“Henry Dunster,” Brooks Adams says,* 
“was an uncommon man. Famed for piety 
in an age of fanaticism, learned, modest 
and brave; by the unremitting toil of thir- 
teen years he raised Harvard from a school 
to the position which it has since held; 
and though very poor, and starving on a 
wretched and ill-paid pittance, he gave 
his beloved college one hundred acres of 
land at the moment of-its greatest need. 
Yet he was a criminal, for he would not 
baptize infants, and he met with the ‘len- 
iency and patience’ which the elders were 
not unwilling should be used toward the 
erring.” 


Meanwhile the question is unanswered. 
It is a difficult question, equally baffling 
to the conservative and to the liberal. The 


*Brooks Adams, “Emancipation of Massachu- 
setts.” 


Thus early in the life of the American 
college did the .question of ownership, 
or final voice of control, become of gravest 
practical importance. Nearly three cen- 
turies have elapsed since Henry Dunster 
was driven forth into the wilderness to 
die. During that long span of time, un- 
numbered others, devoted presidents and 
teachers, have been similarly visited with 
the “leniency and patience” of autocratic 
control, operating sometimes for the pro- 
tection of ecclesiastical and sometimes eco- 
nomic or political taboos. Thousands of 
others, whose courage fell short of sub- 
mission to the extreme penalties, have ac- 
cepted warnings and silenced their convic- 
tions. Whole colleges, and nearly every 
college at one time or another, have been 
placed under restraint intolerable for 
that high quest and evangel of truth which 
alone is their worthy mission. 


Alumni Journal, even in the flush of youth 
and the enthusiasm of a liberal program, 
is not so rash as to presume that it can 
give the answer so long sought for. It 
has no hesitancy, however, in seeking to 
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contribute to the discussion of an issue 
of so much moment. There has been too 
little discussion (of that discussion which 
is likely to bring solution and clear think- 
ing) and too much calling of names. This 
number of The Alumni Journal is spe- 
cifically devoted to the discussion of that 
fundamental question, as it applies to all 


“Who Owns the College?” was not a 
question publicly agitated in the time of 
Henry Dunster. As Mr. Hart says, the 
American college was not originally con- 
ceived as an institution that should seek 
truth, wherever truth might lead. It was 
a creature of the church, established to 
conserve church tenets. No slightest 
doubt existed in the minds of the domi- 
nant party that the church owned the col- 
lege, and that it was therefore privileged 
to expunge remorselessly any taint of het- 
erodoxy. Unfortunately for the purpose 
of the Massachusetts theocracy, however, 
it fell into one error in the organization 
of its institution, and by 1707, half a cen- 
tury later, Harvard had shaken itself free 
from the blighting ecclesiastical domi- 
nance. 

That one error was committed in per- 
mitting any easy admixture in what was 
intended as a theological school. In this 
historical fact we have the suggestion for 
a certain answer in any question of church 


Since church ownership was disavowed 
by liberal colleges, many new claims to 
proprietorship have been pressed. Their 
number is limited only by the number 
of the varied bodies that touch the col- 
leges at any point. Boards of control have 
sometimes exercised a power so auto- 
cratic as to be justified only upon the 
assumption of ownership of the institu- 


Is it the donor; the one man whose 
gift has given life to a college, or the 
multitude whose combined benefactions 
assure its existence? 


January, 1924 


colleges alike. We mean to examine it 
impersonally and without malice, sticking 
out our tongues at nobody and applying 
no epithets to any other party. 

In that spirit Mr. Hart has set forth, 
in his article upon another page, the is- 
sue as it is defined in the opinion of the 
editors. 


ownership of a college. Harvard’s eman- 
cipation did not finally dispel such assump- 
tions of ownership, which are occasionally 
urged today. Mr. Bryan assumes such a 
relationship when he asserts that colleges 
which receive church support shall be 
amenable to church dictation of what they 
shall teach. An inexorable logic dooms 
all such claims. A college dedicated ex- 
clusively to theology may be owned by a 
church. The church supporting it may 
insist upon the teaching of its own dogma, 
in every minutest particular. A denomi- 
national, theological seminary is frankly 
the creature of the church, existing to 
perpetuate the creed of that church. But 
if a college is to teach anything else; if 
it is to teach science, economics, phil- 
osophy, the church must inevitably, be it 
sooner or later, realize the fact that it 
has surrendered ownership. Denomina- 
tional theology is a problem of conserva- 
tion; any other subject is a ceaseless reach- 
ing for new truths not to be trammelled. 


tions they administer. This theory can 
be instantly rejected. The boards are not 
owners but trustees; not the final judges 
and dictators but the stewards entrusted 
with the difficult and responsible task of 
giving effect to the will of the true own- 
ers. 

What we seek is to know for whom 
the boards hold their trust. 


To grant this is to say that there is 
a string upon every gift, and that the 
college must be stifled under the dead 
hand. 
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Is it the people? Here is a point at 
which the Liberal’s judgment wavers. His 
instinct is to trust in the ultimate right- 
ness of democratic decision. He realizes 
that few colleges would be founded but 
for an anticipation of their contribution 
to public welfare. But he is aware, just 
as keenly as the conservative, that the 
populace is frequently in error, and tardy 
in arriving at wisdom. He perceives that 


Another plausible claimant is the alum- 
ni, and it is not long since that we thought 
to have found our answer in this claim. 
Alumni have been much solicited in re- 
cent years for financial support for the 
colleges and there was no apprehension 
when they demanded in return a larger 
voice in the management. There was ev- 
ery reason to hope much from alumni 
intervention. Here was a body of citi- 
zens who were mature, yet who knew the 
college; educated men presumably having 
an abiding interest in education and un- 
selfishly devoted to alma mater. The re- 
sults of alumni dictation, however, have 
been disquieting to true educators, and 
embarrassing to the colleges in more than 
one way. Alumni bodies as a whole, it 


There remains only the president, the 
faculty, and the students, three elements 
so closely inter-related that they must be 
thought of as one. It is here, in the opin- 
ion of The Alumni Journal, that the true 
owners of the colleges are to be sought; 
where if any place trustees, alumni, and 
public may look for the ultimate authority. 
In the words of Mr. Hart, “a college re- 
quires autonomous administration, com- 
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ownership by the people would be almost 
unexceptionally embarrassing because the 
college, if of any value at all, must occupy 
a position of leadership, and the man 
whose thinking is ahead of that of the 
majority is likely to be made uncomfort- 
able. 

A strong public interest in the college 
must be granted, but to admit ownership 
by all the people would be intolerable. 


is found, are not so much different from 
the populace as might have been reason- 
ably hoped. Education must move steadily 
forward, and the graduate only a few 
years removed from the campus is un- 
comprehending of what has taken place 
since his time. Most troublesome of all, 
the alumnus is inclined to asssume that his 
experience has given him a competence 
greater than he has in fact. He remains 
a layman in education, and when he under- 
takes to meddle with faculties, the educa- 
tional experts, the effect is almost invari- 
ably harmful. Experience has been suffi- 
cient to show that alumni ownership is 
only less to be dreaded than ownership 
by any smaller body of persons outside 
the college. 


prehending and imparting ideas, sharing 
and shedding enthusiasms, releasing en- 
ergies and co-ordinating them, begetting 
a willingness to move out co-operatively 
in a high adventure, freely, finely.” 

To the old question, we answer that the 
college must be free. The manner in which 
its emancipation is likely to be accom- 
plished Mr. Hart has most admirably 
shown. 


Attracting Endowment 


“Schools and colleges are in fact being 
more liberally supported than their ab- 
solute merit at present justifies.” This 
statement from the editorial columns of a 
journal sincerely interested in the ad- 
vancement of education is at best an ex- 
pression of a half truth. Yet it does 


emphasize the direction which educational 
administration must take. 

The public no longer needs the drastic 
kind of education in giving that was nec- 
essary a generation ago. People are giv- 
ing liberally: but they are determining 
more and more independently both the na- 
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ture and recipients of their gifts. Col- 
leges that are progressing in genuine edu- 
cational achievement are receiving the 
funds requisite to further advancement 
and, significantly, without diverting pro- 
ductive administrative effort to this pur- 
pose. The rapidly growing fund of North- 
western university is but another instance 
to add to the list of successful endowment 
projects The Journal has called to atten- 
tion during the last three years. 

There is one policy determining conclu- 
sion we may draw from this state of 
things. The best advertisement a college 
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has is the kind of work that goes on in its 
classrooms and on its campus. The best 
invitation for attention from those in- 
dividuals and foundations that have money 
to give is the prestige which students, 
alumni, and, especially, teachers carry into 
their communities and their professional 
societies.. By its fruit, not by its build- 
ings, shall a college be known. One may 
count over the fertile eggs until they rot, 
lamenting the fact that there are not more. 
Or he can set what he has and watch them, 
and get eggs in numbers that increase in 
geometric ratio. 


The Babbitt Alumnus 


A kind of holy metamorphosis takes 
place when that mystic tassel is swung 
over in the warm sentimental hush of a 
June Tuesday. The college begins to look 
of a sudden with deference even on those 
who have been objects of despair, shame, 
and contumely. Hereafter, they are alum- 
ni; they are listened to with respect on 
matters of college policy; their delega- 
tions are received and listened to with 
attention, and their uninformed advice is 
followed—but for the grace of God and 
a sense of humor. 

And public utterance avers smugly, 
“After all, the product of the college is 
the men and women it produces. What we 
have to be proud of is our alumni!” And 
it is good form always in the general col- 
lege gatherings at homecoming and com- 
mencement to compliment the alumni 
speakers, the beauty of their spirit and 
the excellence of their speeches. 


Sometimes we see through a glass dark- 
ly when we look at ourselves in the mirror 
of life, and we look at others through a 
golden haze of sentimentality. For Bab- 
bitt was a college graduate. That fact is 
one of the great significances of that pho- 
tographic portrait. 

Said he, “I am a graduate of the U 
myself! Yes, and I am proud to be an 
alumni of the old school!” 

And so saying, and being what he is, 
he has helped destroy something of that 
admiration complex which the college en- 
tertains for alumni as alumni. He helps 
one to see straight when the prominent 


alumnus is speaking; he makes it quite 
obvious that the speech is not rich in 
thought, that it is ill-prepared, and even 
ungrammatical and crude in expression; 
that the speaker is showing no cleverness 
in dealing with people. He helps us to 
realize that the college may be ashamed 
of us as alumni, that the faculty writhing 
in shame in their chairs may be solacing 
themselves with the thought, ‘Well, for 
Christ himself some seed fell on stony 
ground!” 

That disillusioned observer, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, looks about the colleges with 
which he is familiar (and they are good 
colleges), and states that he can see no 
particular difference in personality be- 
tween those within and without the col-° 
lege fold. The college graduate, he thinks, 
is not different in taste from his “less for- 
tunate” friend: he likes the same books, 
the same ‘“‘shows,” the same music. He 
talks in the same spirit and language. He 
may have some superiority in skill (or 
he may not): that is, he may be a better 
lawyer or veterinarian; but he is not a 
better person. 

If Mr. Lewisohn is right, the faculty 
had all better leave for those alleged posi- 
tions where they can get so much better 
salaries, and the buildings had better be 
turned into club-houses: there is not much 
use in keeping up the struggle. But he 
isn’t! 

But he is! There are plenty of Bab- 
bitts on every alumni roster. 

The nub of the situation is here: too 
many of our alumni as students gained 
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knowledge, and as knowledge it shall van- 
ish away. They did not gain learning, for 
learning consists in the reorganization of 


We Like 


While we did our best to devise a com- 
prehensive excuse for conducting an 
alumni journal of opinion, it remained 
for a correspondent to suggest the idea of 
trusteeship. 


“No doubt a public institution should 
render account to the public,” he writes, 
in a letter which we are printing on an- 
other page, “and The Alumni Journal 
recognizes its trusteeship.” 


We like the idea immensely. It fits in 
with that growing tendency of public 
spirited citizens to organize bureaus of 
research and publicity and with private 
funds to maintain them as constructive 
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one’s activities and one’s thoughts and 
desires because of the impact of knowl- 
edge. 


the Idea 


critics of municipal administration. Just 
as these self-constituted agencies of the 
cities serve admirably to conserve the pub- 
lic weal because of the spirit of service 
which inspires their activities, so, our cor- 
respondent suggests, a group of honest 
alumni may similarly function for their 
college. 

Implied, however, such strenuous re- 
quirements of exhaustive studies, alert- 
ness to tendencies, disinterested findings, 
courage of convictions, all finely tempered 
by the consciousness of a great trust, that 
they preclude on our part at this time more 
than the statement of a sincere desire to 
measure up as well as we can. 


Where is a College Located? 


A college is twice located. 

Its rendezvous is usually a campus and 
a pile of aging buildings, though it may 
be a market place in Greece, a mount by 
the Sea of Galilee, or a log in a pasture 
lot. Oddly enough the rendezvous is often 
mistaken for the college itself in these 
days and is called by its name. Such 
metonymy is harmless, unless it leads the 
group to spend its substance in perfecting 
a temporal habitation to the neglect of a 
house not built with hands. 

A college is also enshrined in the lives 


Pottage or 


Are millions of dollars of college en- 
dowment, the lives of gifted teachers, the 
sacrifices of parents and the time of young 
men, invested to no greater purpose than 
to give young brokers the prestige of a 
college name and acquaintanceship that 
will win customers upon graduation? Are 
colleges established and maintained at 
such great cost, achieving their high end 


of men and women. It is an intrinsic 
thing, to find which one must look inward. 
This is its immortal aspect. Here it 
dwells a core of memories, associations, 
and symbols to which one may recur in 
the confusion and conflict of the world 
for revival of the ideals of youth. The 
buildings may crumble into dust, the place 
where they stood may be known no more 
by a name, the friends may become hal- 
lowed memories merely, but the college 
lives on. It wells up in tastes and attitudes, 
and flows through habit into act. 


Birthright? 


when they impart helpful directions to 
youthful gold diggers? 

In the first of a series of three articles 
beginning in this issue, Mr. Hudson, Milli- 
kin graduate and Rhodes Scholar, goes to 
the root of these questions and constructs 
a plea for the liberal arts in a way to 
challenge the thoughtful consideration of 
every liberal college patron. 
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To a Youth in Vestments 


You almost make me laugh 

In the midst of all the high solemnity 

Of candle light and swinging wreath in Gothic arch 
And the throb of the organ’s passion 

Against my breast! 


For you are leading the choirs with your head held 
high 

And in your hands 

The staff which bears the Cross— 

Choirs that surge down the chapel aisles 

In waves of carol and candle-flame 

And high young purpose. 


You almost make me laugh 

For when last month I saw you 

You were a muddy and bloody hero 

On a football field, spent and gasping 

Lying with your outstretched arms across the line 
And in your hands the ball! 

Lumbering dizzily up 

You drank thirstily from a dirty sponge 

And sopped it across your face 

While a thousand megaphones chanted your name 
With five staccato “rah’s’! 


And last night I was one of the chaperons 

At the Christmas dance 

One of those crashing hot affairs 

Where loveliness of rhythm and the song of violins 
Are out of date. 

You almost make me laugh 

For you were there and danced 

With all the crass vulgarity of nineteen twenty-four 
And smoked too many cigarettes 

And cracked your tedious jokes 

About home-brew. 


You make me want to cry 

For the poignancy of promise. 

I am glad your hair is gold! 

I am glad the light shines upward to your face 
To wluminate the high devotion there, 

Young poet, young mystic of nineteen twenty-four! 
“Hark the herald angels sing!” 
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The New Freedom for Colleges 


A Personal Editorial 
By CLYDE W. HART 


But in the long run, those intellectual and spiritual forces liberated in the 
college, and elsewhere, must prevail, for they move in the direction of truth. 


Error is a conceit of little minds and intolerance is its handmaiden. 


Together 


they poisoned Socrates, hanged Jesus, and dragged Garrison through the streets. 


But their victories are a chain of defeats. 


That empiric test through time to 


which all acts submit will ultimately tell whether Judas or Pilate or Christ was 


their pattern. 


HE American college in its origin was not 
intentionally liberal. It originated as a 
legitimized social institution designed to 
conserve the historical continuity of certain as- 
pects of the group life, notably the religious. 
It was a creature of the church, an extension 
and perfecting of devices for inculcating a doc- 
trine, for “training godly youth to the ministry.” 
Its purpose was to organize the heritage of reli- 
gious and ethical attitudes and ideals and to 
transmit them in undiminished potency to a 
rising generation. To make the mind aware of 
its own origins and so to enable it to discount 
its own processes in terms of its prejudices 
was no part of the plan.. 

Now I suspect that many people would will- 
ingly accept this historic statement of purposes 
for the modern college. Mothers and fathers of 
students, ministers of the gospel, wealthy pa- 
trons, trustees, and teachers, even students and 
alumni could be found in numbers who would 
see in it no undue restraint of freedom. To 
such persons the college is still an orthodox idea, 
simply because they themselves have only ortho- 
dox ideas. ‘Without freedom there can be no 
progress” would mean nothing to them either 
as a statement about freedom or as a statement 
about progress. Progress connotes to them popu- 
larizing known virtues so that these come to 
prevail throughout the group. It means merely 
perfection and extension of control in terms 
of known values, not a continuing revelation of 
ever newer and higher values towards which 
society may move. 


To state this fact as I have done seems to 
over-emphasize it and to exaggerate it into an 
untruth. But we are apt to under-emphasize it. 
It is truer even than those who perceive it 
and are touched by it are willing to admit. 
The notion of truth as a liquid thing or as 
progressively revealed, the assumption that “an- 


cient good becomes uncouth”’ is still simply het- 
erodox and menacing. The good and the bad, 
the right and the wrong, the just and the unjust 
—these are known values discoverable in mouldy 
parchments to which the scholars (and lawyers) 
have access; it is the purpose of the college, as of 
all schools, to teach them, not to question their 
validity. Revelation is a closed incident and 
Faith is will to be- 
lieve what is commonly believed, and that is 
usually what is gratifying or convenient. Noth- 
ing is more shocking than discovery that a 
teacher is interrupting his preaching of the truth 
to inquire, “What is the truth?” Lowell’s “The 
Present Crisis” is as pertinent today as when 
it first swept across the continents. 
2 

One must in candor say, however, that the 
bulk of these conservators of things as they are 
are not at all self-conscious about it. They are 
simply the custom-bound products of their own 
limited experience which has scarcely been ex- 
tensive or acute enough to arouse profound re- 
flection. 


runs in terms of what is. 


Their codes of etiquette, their conven- 
tions, their tastes in clothes, drama, architecture 
and the like, as well as their ideas of God and 
truth and the Republican party, they get ready 
made from their group. Group-made rationaliza- 
tions have always brought them comfort in the 
face of life’s ordinary emergencies such as mar- 
riage, death, or a Democratic victory. They are 
the unwittingly inert to whom the present ap- 
pears quite plausible. 

But there are others among them who are 
self-conscious and hedonistic in their conserva- 
tism. They prefer profits and status to truth. 
They are shrewdly aware that research does not 
limit itself to reshaping only those material val- 
ues which open up new ways of pushing econo- 
mic and political advantage. To research of this 
character, as to medical research, they are tol- 
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erant and friendly. But unrestricted research 
may invade the intimate region of primary vir- 
tues and beliefs. Chips from the rock of ages 
itself may be put into the crucible for matter- 
of-fact analysis and may be found to contain 
Worse still—so their 
fears run—research may reduce laissez faire, 
free enterprise, or the authentic Hebrew revela- 


quite evanescent material. 


tion to consummate fallacy, and so leave prop- 
less some comfortable social, economic, or polit- 
ical arrangement. 


Yet in behavior these two kinds of conserva- 
tors are scarcely distinguishable. The knowing 
ones, those calculating guardians of a perfected 
revelation of which they are the chief bene- 
ficiaries, become the leaders; the unthinking 
creatures of habit become the ready followers. 
Together they are the bulk which gives group 
life its persistent continuity. William James 
called them the enormous flywheel of society. 
And together they and their inevitable concomi- 
tants of order and system, standardization, rou- 
tine and drill, machined loyalties, and dogmatic 
assertiveness rest like an oppressive fog over 
the college as over the lower schools. 


Do not think though that the college has ever 
fully or even largely succumbed to the conserva- 
tive view. It has quietly eluded it, has been 
everlastingly out of hand, and has, at times, 
achieved a genuine independence and freely crit- 
ical spirit without public fuss. But recently, 
due to the intrusion of medievally minded leg- 
islators in Kentucky and elsewhere, and to the 
direct action of trustees plus the disgruntled 
sputtering of senile professors at Columbia, Bay- 
lor, Amherst, and elsewhere the issues have been 
sharply drawn. The age-old war for freedom 


proceeds apace. 
At the it that the _ pro- 


ponents of freedom are at a disadvantage in this 
struggle. 


moment seems 
In the realm of discussion the ques- 
tion of freedom has but one side. The con- 
Hence, they 
They exercise their pow- 
ers of dismissal, and justify their acts by issue- 
clouding references to such irrelevant vices as 
thriftlessness. 


servators have no case to stand on. 
must resort to action. 


Seldom are they as honest as 
were those primordial prelates of the Baptist 
faith in their dealings with Baylor. Conversely, 
to be sure, when the controversy enters the plane 
of action, the advocates of freedom must capitu- 
late or be routed. In the face of energetic silence, 
argument, however valid, is impotent. 
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But two or three significant gains are accru- 
ing to the cause of freedom out of this apparent 
impasse. In the first place, the ideal college 
toward which the most productive administra- 
tive and faculty thought have been progressing 
is being shaped before youth and enlightenment 
as an appealing and realizable objective. Profes- 
sor McCaslin pictured it accurately im her article 
in the last issue of The Journal as she has done 
repeatedly for many of us in her seminars. 
The significant aspect of it to note here is that 
it must be free. It must spring clean from the 
dead grasp of its doctrinaire progenitors. It 
must achieve an independence that will leave 
its scholars free to follow the quest whitherso- 
ever it may lead, to seek truth for its own 
sake and for the sake of their immortal souls. 
Under the stimulation of hazardous friendships 
there must be frank moments of facing life un- 
afraid, when fear and prejudices are dispelled, 
thought searches its own limitations, and values 
are brought into shapelier conformation. Who- 
ever has not known such moments has not known 
colleges. Nor has he dwelt in the presence of 
Beauty and of God. Conversion still awaits 
him. Whoever has known them sees in them 
the essence of his whole college experience. For 
in them he found release; in them influences 
were organized and given continuity that will 
condition choices of thought and act to his dying 
day. I know no profounder statement of this 
truth than Mr. Wilson’s: “If you wish to create 
a college and are wise, you will seek to create 
a life.” 

Paralleling this sharpening of the conception 
of the ideal college is a rather significant meas- 
uring of the present institution in terms of it. 
Relatively, it becomes evident, our colleges do 
not sufficiently abound in sincere, scholarly en- 
thusiasm, in creative personalities. Selfishness 
and sleek ease sit in too many faculty chairs: 
little minds which, when not cowardly, are ig- 
norant and indolent, and whose petty busy-ness 
leads only to obscuration of values. They inspire 
no such moments as I perhaps idealize. When in 
rare cases they do question existing bias or con- 
vention or actually depart from it in their con- 
duct, their motives are not generous and fine, 
but mean, nasty, and personal. They drive stu- 
dents for their genuine satisfactions into an 
effusion of relief activities which we speak of as 
extra-curricular but which at times usurp the 


place of the curricular. One who understands 
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need not be disturbed by the extent of such ac- 
tivities; they are not bad in themselves and they 
may save a healthy student from an otherwise 
barren experience. Under enlightened regenera- 
tive administration with its consequent nearer 
approach to the ideal, they will fall into their 


proper place. 


Do not understand me to say that this pale 
type of teacher predominates and gives the col- 
lege its characteristic color. I accentuate the 
portrait as would a cartoonist by selecting cer- 
tain significant features out of their setting of 
commonplace virtues and sweetnesses which ob- 
secures them. Nevertheless this fact is plain: 
small minds are too abundant and represent too 
utterly conservative mediocrity; and the corol- 
lary is that we do not have enough resourceful, 
fearless, keenly critical teachers. There is 
needed a fresh incursion of the spirit of learning. 
The way to life for the institutionalized college 
is to offer positive and comfortable hospitality to 
creative intelligence. It can be put in that way 
only through intelligent leadership which is its 
great moral need and the moral imperative rest- 
ing on us who speak in behalf of alma mater. 
A college requires autonomous administration, 
comprehending and imparting ideas, sharing and 
shedding enthusiasms, releasing energies and co- 
ordinating them, begetting a willingness to move 
out co-operatively in a high adventure, freely, 


finely. 
4 


This current one-sided discussion of the ideal 
college as realizable and the critical examination 
of present institutions are having, therefore, at 


least this significant result: liberally minded 


persons, that’ is intelligent persons, whether stu-° 


dents in college, members of faculties, editors, 
journalists, or what not, are coming to conscious 
agreement that the college with its high duties 


to youth and the future cannot be under the. 


dominance of individual whim or of special in- 
terest. Granted that it requires, in any one, a 
large element of bold enterprise to abandon a col- 
lege to an unflinching quest for truth when we 
know not where that quest will bring up or how 
disconcerting may be its findings; yet such is 
the .only moral procedure, for nothing is more 
reprehensible than prostituting virgin minds to 
the uses of entrenched error, and nothing is more 
contemptible than a puny college that does so. 

And so these rebel proponents of freedom, who 
want to make the college an experimental and 
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unpredictable search for truth, righteousness, and 
beauty, are not wholly disadvantaged by the nec- 
essitous silence of their wily opponents. Even 
the resort to ruthless acts to avoid the embar- 
rassment of reply redounds ultimately to the 
cause for which the objects of such acts have 


stood. 


But more significant still, perhaps, in the stress 
of the present moment of collegiate self-conscious- 
ness, is the shaping of a question: Whose respon- 
sibility is it anyway? Upon whom does the im- 
perative rest? 

A college is not some mythical entity under the 
ne ats) 
a social institution and, like every social insti- 


guardianship of the spirit of learning. 


tution, it is and must be controlled by groups 
of persons specialized for the purpose. In say- 
ing, as some do, that the college belongs to an 
absolute in the nature of truth we must not blink 
this fact. 


to truth and shut our eyes to the facts of central 


As well say the political party belongs 


and precinct committeemen, newspaper syndi- 
cates, and ward bosses. At any given moment, 
a college is in the hands of a group of men and 
as much subject to their control as though they 
held it in fee simple. Truth incarnate in men 


and women, as humanly crucifiable as Jesus 
of Nazareth, they may nail to the cross in the in- 


terest of some passing phase of pharisaism. 


But in the long run, those intellectual and 
spiritual forces liberated in the college and else- 
where must prevail, for they move in the direc- 
tion of truth. Error is a conceit of little minds 
and intolerance is its handmaiden. Together they 
poisoned Socrates, hanged Jesus, and dragged 
Obsessed with a 
mistaken sense of their power, they have been 


Garrison through the streets. 


busy through the ages perfecting an infinitude of 
subtler tortuous devices to wring conformity 
But 
That 
empiric test through time to which all acts 


from prophets and seers and scientists. 
their victories are a chain of defeats. 


submit will ultimately tell whether Judas or 
Pilate or Christ was their pattern. 

“Behold,” saith the psalmist, “he travaileth 
with iniquity, and hath conceived mischief and 
brought forth falsehood. He made a pit, and 
digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he 
made. His mischief shall return upon his own 
head, and his violent dealing shall come down 
upon his own pate.” 

To be intelligent is a moral obligation. It 
rests upon us all; and it falls as a divine im- 
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perative upon those who wear the mantle of 


leadership. “Sirs,” said Webster of Dartmouth 
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addressing the court, “you may destroy this 
little institution; it is weak; it is in your hands!” 


A Challenge to a Small College 


A Plea for the Liberal Arts 
By GARY HUDSON 


There is something in the process of going to college that will surely “put you 
ahead’”—somehow. It reflects the growing importance of “business” in our lives. 
We cannot make money fast enough, and so we must have clever men to teach us 


how to do it. 


Thus we have the later day phenomenon of that venerable college 


which denied its heritage and now produces more brokers than anything else. 


NCE more we have had the spectacle of 
() thousands of young men and young wo- 

men entering the colleges and universi- 
ties of this country. Why should they go to 
college? The question has not arisen in the 
minds of most of them. It is the customary 
“Education” is a fetish of the 
But we have found that 


system does not 


thing to do. 
American people. 
our boasted public school 
prevent us from having a higher percentage 
of illiterates than several foreign countries which 
do not enjoy our blessings, and the suspicion 
arises that we may have been relying implicitly 
upon the automatic operation of the system. 
We have been taking it for granted, too, that 
a college education is a good thing, without 
inquiring just what sort of a thing an American 
college education is, and for what and for whom 
it is a good thing. To some a college education 
is an investment, and this attitude is encouraged 
by many colleges, who, yielding to the desire 
of the practical American that everything be 
shown to have a real, that is a commercial, value 
in dollars and cents, show by arrays of figures 
that the expense in time and money required by 
a college education is more than repaid by rapid 
advancement within a few years after gradua- 
tion. There is something in the process of going 
to college that will surely “put you ahead”’— 
somehow. Others will see in college a social 
stamp, a road to a business or profession to 
which they aspire, or a period of carefree en- 
joyment. 


2 
Closely bound with the question “Why do you 


go to college?” is that other question, “Why do 
you go to any particular college rather than an- 
other?” This question also is too important to 
be decided by accident, habit, or whim. What 
Let the student 
define the education that he hopes to get by his 


does the chosen college offer? 
purpose in getting it. We Americans are eager 
for results; we are impatient of the slow growth 
that makes strength. A prominent European 
psychologist says that we are like an army with 
all its reserves in action. It is dangerous tac- 
tics, but we do get results in a hurry, and the 
risk but adds to the zest of the enterprise. We 
accomplish great things in this way in mate- 
rial affairs, but we have not taken the time to 
develop an adequate background. If we do not 
win at the first rush, we are apt to become dis- 
couraged. In background, in sturdiness of foun- 
dation, we are inferior to our fathers, and our 
inferiority has already appeared in the deteriora- 
tion of the quality of religious and political lead- 
-ership in this generation. Let the student choose 
the kind of education that he wants. If he wants 
to live in the present, to be a reader of many 
books and master of a few, the captive of many 
enthusiasms but without any abiding purpose, 
let. him choose the college and the course where 
he may get what he wants. If he wants a col- 
lege education to teach him how to make money 
rapidly, let him choose the college where he can 
learn the details of money making. But if he 
realizes that he is his own educator and wants 
the intellectual power that comes from the ex- 
perience of deep thinking under the guidance 
of inspiring teachers, may he find still a college 
where he may satisfy his ambition. 
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To judge by their announcements and catalogs 
most colleges assume that they are all on a 
competitive basis and appeal for new undergrad- 
uates on the ground of size of endowments, or of 
enrollments, the numbers and beauty of their 
buildings, the success of athletic teams, the 
success of alumni, and every other thing possible 
except the only thing on which a college ought 
to appeal for new students—because it has the 
power through its faculty to inspire students 
and to show them how they may themselves make 
their lives full, rich, and deep, a constant and 
growing source of strength and comfort through 
all their years to come. A college is its faculty 
and students. All else is superfluous and irrel- 
evant at best. The essential act is the exchange 
between student and teacher, implying on the 
teacher’s part inspiration and guidance, and on 
the student’s part the effort to develop intel- 
lectual power. If this exchange is lacking an 
institution is not a college, regardless of its 
numbers, and endowment, and the success of its 
alumni. If it is there, it makes no difference 
if there are no alumni, if there is but a handful 
of students, and if the classrooms are the open 
air. It is a college. 


I purposely did not say that it is the duty 
of the college teacher to impart knowledge; 
that is only incidental. Anyone can get knowl- 
edge from books. Most colleges have felt that 
it was their duty to give their students knowl- 
edge. Hence they have been confronted with an 
ever-widening field, all of it good and much of 
it interesting. Hence the large number of de- 
partments and courses, so that the student has 
gone from the typical American college knowing 
a smattering of many things but nothing in 
particular about anything, his intellectual pow- 
er not much increased over what he had when 
he entered college. Courses were dull and un- 
inspiring and not well correlated, dealing chiefly 
with subjects elementary in nature. His lessons 
were assigned, like pills prescribed by a physician, 
according to the instructor’s surmise as to the 
capacity of the pupil’s system for daily assimila- 
tion. These are methods that belong in the pri- 
mary and preparatory schools, where pupils are 
immature and irresponsible, and where tasks 
must be made definite. 


4 
The colleges reflect the growing importance of 
“business” in our lives. They must have their 


schools of commerce and other “practical” courses. 
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We cannot make money fast enough, and so 
we must have clever men to teach us how to 
do it. Thus we have the later day phenome- 
non of that venerable college which denied 
its heritage and now produces more brokers 
than anything else. The professions, even 
law, show a falling off there year by year in pro- 
portion to the number of men who graduate. Boys 
work hard to enter this college so that in business 
they may be known as its graduates and so get 
preferment and wider acquaintance in which to 
find buyers for their wares. The old and distin- 
guished college of Horace Mann is revived, and 
its latest founder announces a plan for combining 
college instruction and business experience in an 
effort to restore the class of small, independent 
shopkeepers who are disappearing in this country. 
So the venerable and the sporadic institutions 
alike undertake to teach the profession of busi- 
ness, where success must be measured in dollars 
and not in the quality or quantity of service to 
one’s country and one’s fellows. 


5 


The field of knowledge is too vast for any 
individual or for any college to cover. We 
must choose and exclude in learning; let colleges 
do the same. Knowledge of itself does not make 
an educated man, but rather the ability to use 
knowledge. Let there be one college that will 
set before itself the ideal of teaching one, or 
a few things well. Let there be one where the 
student can go, who is not in a hurry for re- 
sults, who is willing to take time to grow in in- 
tellectual power. We want a college to stand 
forth, the antithesis of the “practical” college. It 
will take courage, as it did fifty years ago for 
Johns Hopkins university. when it became the pi- 
oneer American college in the development of pure 
science. Let it be indifferent to numbers, seeking 
rather to inspire its students, cutting off super- 
fluous departments and devoting all its resources 
to attracting and keeping great men on its facul- 
ty. Let it teach its students to be “each his own 
thinker” with mobile minds ready to meet any 
situation without confusion. Let it set before 
each student one field treated broadly, not many 
treated scantily. Let it set a final standard 
to be met without prescribing how it must be 
met. Let it abolish points, electives, and pre- 
scribed this and that, as if a college education 
were a patch-work. Let it have faith in the 
subject, and in the student and his power of 
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self-education. Let it be concerned essentially 


not with ability to earn a living but to live. If 
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it will do this. the world will make a path to 
its door. 


Sauce for the Goose 
A Memorandum on College Control Suggested by Upton Sinclatr’s Book* 


By HAtvor LEEK 


What we must look to most carefully in the immediate present, then, is the 
selection of men who are real scholars, who have the scientist's zeal for knowledge 


and will accept its necessary corollary of academic freedom. 


Tact is a prime 


requisite, and an ability to placate trustees and possible benefactors is desirable, 
but it should be insisted on that a college should be first of all the representative 
of educational interests, and only secondarily that of business interests, 


o far as I know, Upton Sinclair has pub- 
S lished but one slender volume of plays. 

Such a state of affairs seems unfortunate, 
for in this study of American education, Mr. Sin- 
clair displays a remarkable aptitude for drama- 
tization; as, indeed, he seems to have done in 
his studies of other social problems. He cannot 
seem to escape the tendency to locate an evil 
genius back of all our social maladaptations. 
And so he ascribes the faults and failures of our 
educational system to the machinations of a na- 
tional financial coterie, to which he refers as 
the interlocking directorate, which conspires to 
keep the lid down on all discussion of social prob- 
lems. Now, for some purposes this is doubtless 
a very effective method; it cannot. be denied that 
the average person would rather read a detective 
story than a scientific treatise. And I presume 
it is the ear of the average person that Mr. Sin- 
clair is hoping to reach, though he does address 
himself directly to the professorial group in his 
final chapters. 

The center of the whole problem of academic 
freedom, according to Mr. Sinclair, is the uni- 
versity president, who must act as buffer between 
the faculty and the board of trustees; and, I 
think, considering the present “business” admin- 
istration of our institutions, with their large 
executive powers, the truth of the statement will 
be generally conceded. What we must look to 
most carefully in the immediate present, then, 
is the selection for this position of men who are 
real scholars, who have the scientist’s zeal for 
knowledge and will accept its necessary corol- 
lary of academic freedom. Tact is a prime 
requisite- and an ability to placate possible bene- 
factors is desirable, but it should be insisted on 


*“The Goose-Step,” by Upton Sinclair. 
the author, Pasadena, California. 


Published by 
1922. 


that a college president be first of all the rep- 
resentative of educational interests, and only 
secondarily that of business interests. Certainly 
there can be nothing more devitalizing to a col- 
lege than to have its affairs conducted always 
with a view to avoiding offense to trustees and 
philanthropists. To make the matter specific, 
there may be good reasons why Millikin gymna- 
sium should not be thrown open for all-college 
dances, but it is scarcely a valid objection to cite 
the displeasure of certain wealthy Presbyterians. 

The selection of a president, therefore, is a 
matter in which more should be concerned than 
merely a board of trustees. The faculty cer- 
tainly have a right to be consulted, and the 
alumni have a right to exert an influence in 
the matter. But the selection of the most ad- 
mirable president is by no means a permanent 
solution of the problem of educational admin- 
istration, as is evidenced by the recent Meikle- 
john case. The faculty should be given a much 
more effective control over permanent college 
policy and should be guaranteed against trustee 
interference on the score of freedom of teaching. 
I am very doubtful as to the wisdom of any 
large degree of alumni control over educational 
administration, however. The average alumnus 
usually visualizes his college through a haze of 
sentimental memories, in which the football vic- 
tories over “old Wesleyan” and the theft of the 
chapel seats loom as the really important items 
in the educational process. Thus alumni who 
are not closely in touch with the affairs of their 
alma mater exert their influence mainly in the 
direction of securing winning athletic teams and 
pushing for a larger enrollment and insisting on 
the importance of old traditions, instead of in- 
teresting themselves in the things for which a 
college primarily stands. 
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These are points of great educational moment, 
and they are interestingly discussed in Mr. Sin- 
clair’s book. The volume is very lucid and read- 
able as to style, though its method, so far as 
it can be said to have one, is that of gossip 
rather than science; not that I would doubt the 
truth of the great majority of his statements, 
though many of them are admittedly based on 
hearsay. But irrelevant pin-prickings, such as 
the remarks about Nicholas Murray Butler’s 
social climbing proclivities, tend rather to lessen 
the weight of the book. It could be wished that 
Mr. Sinclair had kept himself rather more in 
the background. As a thorough-going modern, 
he would probably eschew such mock-modesty, 
but there are still some of us who are annoyed 
by such a remark as the following, which he 


made concerning his own book: 
“Oh, no, President. Birge . . . nobody who has 


read ‘The Jungle’ has ever forgotten it.” 


To which might be added the matter-of-fact. 


reference to himself as the only member of his 
college class to become world famous within 
nine years; or his remark about the obtuseness 
of the Chicago papers in failing to note his pres- 
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ence in the city. Mr. Sinclair seems to share 
the propensity of the Adams family to view 
general events in a strongly personal light. Such 
remarks as the above are unfortunate; they 
should be left for others to make, and if no 
one volunteers, they are better left unsaid. 

In short, “The Goose-Step” is timely and pro- 
vocative; but I cannot help wishing that some- 
body else had written it—such a man as James 
Harvey Robinson, or Charles Beard, or John 
It is hard to avoid the feeling that such 
a writer as one of these would have made a much 


Dewey. 


more lasting impression than anything that Mr. 
Sinclair will ever write; and that, irrespective 
of the merit of the writing, but just because the 
author is Upton Sinclair. Thorstein Veblen’s 
‘Higher Learning in America” is a much more 
valuable contribution to the subject than the 
present work, but as long as one finds it nec- 
essary to read Veblen through the medium of 
a Webster’s Unabridged, his audience is likely 
to be small. If the mental acuteness of Veblen 
could be joined with the admirable simplicity 
of Hendrik Van Loon, what might be accom- 
plished! 


A Board Member Speaks Up 


A Symposium 
By WARREN F. HARDY AND SAMUEL TUCKER 


Printed by Special Permission of The Decatur Herald 


Mr. Hardy: 


AM playing a practical joke upon the editors 
|: the Millikin Alumni Journal. 
A member of Millikin’s board of managers, 
I am sitting down to criticise their offering which 
is largely directed at the business management 
of colleges in general and Millikin in particular. 
What do these daring young men and women 
expect? Complimentary patronizing or the shaken 
finger of warning? They shail have neither. I 
offer my sincerest, my heartiest congratulations. 
I don’t believe there is an alumni publication 
in the country that compares with this number 
of The Journal in courage, in educational liber- 
alism, in clear expression, and, I am bound to 
add, in typographical appearance. I am rushing 
a dozen copies off to friends, particularly those 
in the East. I want to show them what sort of 
thinkers a college of 20 years of age can turn 
out. ‘ 
That I don’t agree with all that is said is 
wholly unimportant. Of course, I disagree em- 


phatically with some of the criticism of the con- 
trolling board, direct or implied. The board never 
has made a secret of its problems and I have 
talked them over with the alumni. That boiler 
emergency, for instance, was a blow to the board, 
but as I have told my Millikin friends, it really 
seemed to be the duty of the board to supply new 
boilers rather than subject the faculty and 
students to discomfort and illness from lack of 
heat this winter. It may be as cruel to decline to 
raise a professor’s salary as it would be to send 
him to bed with pnuemonia but the board of 
managers simply could not see that they should 
carry deaths of students and teachers on their 
consciences. 

And I might go on in this vein, remarking in- 
cidentally that one of the professors threatened 
to cease lecturing until his squeaky chairs were 
repaired. Your fallible board, fellow alumni, 
have to be concerned with material things. In- 
deed, a president-emeritus and two members of 
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the faculty almost demanded of us that we lay 
that Fairview avenue pavement, which we had 
been fighting off for years. But whether the edi- 
tors are right or the board is right is not the 
main question. The thing that ought to give any 
reader of The Journal the satisfaction and joy 
that I have experienced is that it is a thought 
stimulator. Any critical journal ought to have 
the same aim as the New Republic—‘“to set up 
revolutions in people’s brains.” 


Few writers on education can proceed very far 
these days without reverting to the Amherst 
incident. There is a lot of it in The Journal. 
Miss McCaslin wisely does not attempt to ex- 
plain it. Her editorial illustrates one substantial 
good that has come out of that sorry affair. Peo- 
ple are thinking educationally. President Meikle- 
john made education stand up and give an ac- 
count of itself. It took the shock of those drama- 
tic scenes on the Amherst campus to bring it 
but there 
healthy skepticism about the real purpose of 


about, is more questioning, more 


education than ever before. 


Miss McCaslin, of course, hits the nail on 
the head in her closing paragraphs in which she 
gives approval to Prof. Hamilton’s idea that 
education must be regarded as an experiment, 
and as such it demands independence and free- 
dom in search and discovery. This presupposes 
brave thinkers. I am very far from believing 
that freedom is being repressed in all the other 
colleges, or that bravery is incompatible with 
existence in the modern university. Look at Har- 
vard; look at Yale; look at Columbia, presided 
over by that arch-conservative, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, who lies awake nights worrying 
over the problem of obtaining money to pay the 
salaries of radical young professors whose econo- 
mic and social views are to him abhorrent. 


I have already touched upon the argument 
contained in the brilliant editorial of my co- 
worker in the vineyard, Sam Tucker, entitled 
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“Gilding Mark Hopkins’ Log”. In the interest 
of consistency Sam ought to castigate George 
Proctor and the class of ’22 who were responsible 
for that exquisite paneling on the auditorium 
stage. They veneered the log. We could have got- 
ten along with that cracked plastering; the 
panels were not altogether essential, but I think 
that George and his classmates yielded to a 
perfectly human impulse to make the ugly things 
beautiful. So did the English department when 
it fixed up that wonderful seminar room. I am 
not sure but that this is a part of education, 
and an important. part. 

What interests me is not the tendency of peo- 
ple to think differently, but to think alike. I do 
not believe that the editors of The Journal would 
be amazed exactly to learn how many of their 
ideas find ready acceptance among people who 
think about education and are really interested 
in it. So many times it has come to pass that 
people who considered that they were on the 
opposite sides, found after getting their feet 
under the same table, and defining terms, that 
they were together. So these young liberals 
after all, have expressed the thoughts held by 
some older conservatives, and expressed them 
better because these liberals are in education 
or recently have come out of educational institu- 
tions. I am inclined to think that it is more or 
less of an imaginary line that divides conserva- 
tive from liberal. 

I am wondering what the alumni will think 
of the quarterly. Perhaps they will want more 
I have no doubt that The Jour- 
nal will be changed in some particulars, but I hope 


personal gossip. 


that it holds to its purpose of being a journal of 
opinion, questioning and challenging. It is not 
intended to be a newspaper, or a fictior maga- 
zine. It is largely a reflection of the personal 
opinions of its editors, all of them devoted to 
Millikin and intelligently concerned in its prog- 
ress. I hope that the graduates will rally and 
maintain this venture. 


Mr. Tucker: 


R. HARDY’S forbearing and very flatter- 
MI ing comments upon the Millikin Alumni 
Journal are going to heighten the af- 
fection of us young radicals for these old fellows 
on the college boards whom we can disagree with 
and love at the same time. 
Men generally set too much store upon the 
desirability of agreement. They want to sur- 
round themselves solely with friends who think 


as they do; to obtain speakers for their club 
luncheons who will proclaim the opinions they 
themselves already hold; and to read no periodi- 
cals that do not echo those same opinions. It’s 
a pity, for intellectual growth is more fostered 
by the collision of ideas than by amens. 

I disagree pretty regularly with some of my 
associates of The Alumni Journal board. We 
never meet without an argument, nor part with- 
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out a sense of stimulus received from the clash 
of conflicting thoughts. Some expressions in 
this number of The Alumni Journal I disagree 
with as emphatically as Mr. Hardy, or any of 
his fellow board members. It is of minor im- 
portance in my opinion, however, whether all 
of the ideas advanced are true. The really en- 
couraging fact is that a considerable number of 
the graduates of a college are vitally concerned 
about education, that they are alert and think- 
ing. Given that condition, they will arrive soon 
enough at truth. When they do, the nature of 
the process insures that they will hold truth not 
as dogma, but as living and understood principle, 


In most essentials, I am willing to contend that 
they have the truth now. I for one, at any rate, 
am willing to accept the conclusions of The Jour- 
nal’s argument on college budgets, wherever 
its logic may lead. My friend and opponent, Mr. 
Hardy, mentions a faculty member who refused 
to lecture until squeaky chairs were replaced. 
I will reply without knowing to whom he refers, 
that the editors of The Alumni Journal will make 
no objection if the board gives this instructor 
liberty to seek a new position in some institu- 
tion where the furniture is to his liking. In his 
place, let the board bring here one of the 
country’s greatest educators, a man who is worth 
$10,000 a year and is paid as much as is neces- 
sary to secure him. Let it dispense with chairs 
altogether in the lecture room, and we will under- 
take to say that young men will come from all 
parts of the middle West to sit on the floor at 
that man’s feet. 


But after all, it is to be remembered that when 
we speak of a disproportion between the expense 
for physical equipment and for instruction, our 
concern is for the position of the emphasis. We 
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do not object to having students surrounded by 
comforts and architectural beauty. To the con- 
trary, there is not a Millikin alumnus who would 
not rejoice to see the people of the college housed 
in a building as magnificent as the Harkness 
Memorial at Yale, if at the same time they were 
brought into contact with great teachers. We 
argue merely that it were better they were 
housed in sheds, and instructed by gifted faculty 
members, than laved in the luxury of the Hark- 
ness dormitory and denied the supreme stimulus 
of association with inspired professors, 

We argue that it is better to allow the roof 
to fall into decay than the faculty; better to 
tolerate ruts in the campus driveways than in 
the educational methods of the schools. It is a 
matter of recognizing which is the prime essen- 
tial, and which the desirable embellishment. 

Mr. Hardy refers to the satisfaction taken by 
all Millikin folk in the beautifully furnished 
seminar rooms added recently, and the handsome 
paneling placed on the auditorium stage. These 
instances in my opinion lend force to the argu- 
ments of The Alumni Journal rather than 
weaken. Little money was asked for, or received, 
from the college budget for these improvements. 
They were the product of enthusiasm and sacri- 
fice among faculty members and students them- 
selves. The educator of strong personality and 
ideas quickly fires those around him with a di- 
vine dissatisfaction that prompts improvement. 
Provide a college with its great essential, a col- 
lection of notable teachers, and its embellishment 
will be soon enough provided by grateful grad- 
uates and the community it serves. The stimulus 
in this direction works in exactly the same way 
as that which led men to spare nothing for th2 
adornment of their churches, in an age when the 
Church’s teaching seemed to them vital. 


Campus Events Set New High Mark 


By THE SPECTATOR 


The dizzy whirl of college events excites in the Spectator high blood pressure 
and some somber moralizations on the specious sensation of leisure and the gone 


forever age of innocence in colleges. 


But he takes an aspirin and jerks himself 


into the twentieth century, and into a genuine admiration of the industry and 


attainments of three short months. 


HE Spectator draws a long breath and 
mounts his tower to begin spectating, 
and he likes the specious sensation of 
leisure. He craves the cool detachment, the ele- 
gant solitude of the “highest house in Fancy 


Lane.” But he hasn’t experienced them so far 


this semester; he has merely looked forward to 
such a period hopefully or has looked back re- 
gretfully upon the age of innocence when col- 
leges counted upon leisure as a means of cul- 
ture and solitude as a means of spiritual growth. 

“Extreme busyness,” said one who accomplished 
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a good deal, too, “is a mark of deficient vitality.” 
If that be true, the colleges of America must be 
in a sadly enervated condition, for the more 
one “does,” the more he is admired; “activities” 
are the big means and the big end; and the 
more things packed into a day, the more suc- 
cessful that day. 


These somber moralizations are the concomi- 
tant of the dizziness induced by reading over 
the story of three months work. The Spectator 
must pause to take an aspirin and jerk himself 
back into the twentieth century, and into his 
genuine admiration of the industry and ambi- 
tion of the fall quarter. 


Two student organizations have in this first 
quarter attained new vigor and promise with 
the advent of Mr. Herbert A. Carroll, instructor 
in public speaking: the Debating club and the 
Dramatic club. Both these organizations have 
been reformed upon a merit basis which both 
reduces and strengthens membership. Debating, 
under the direction of the newly formed De- 
bating council, began with the Brown debate 
and will continue through various local speaking 
contests and two intercollegiate debates, one with 
the Michigan Agricultural college and probably 
one with Cornell college. The Brown debate 
was a good beginning; for while the young 
speakers (freshmen and sophomores, except one) 
were not especially profound in their thought, 
and their argument offered a good many loop- 
holes, they had learned a good deal about man- 
ners on a platform and had acquired a surpris- 
ing fluency in speaking, so much so that listeners 
thought they had “learned” their speeches. In 
short, they were promising material for a fine 
team when they are juniors and seniors, and 
have the advantage of a broader background of 
information and experience in debating. The 
winner of the first prize was Robert Taylor of 
the sophomore class, and he with Samuel Smith 
and Harry Ziegler won the team award. Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Smith, and Mr. J. B. Austin will 
make up the intercollegiate team. 


The Dramatic club has reduced itself to a min- 
imum of vitally interested members and is pro- 
ceeding cautiously in the admission of new mem- 
Its chief achieve- 
ment so far, besides shocking the college world 


bers who will be workers. 


with its homecoming play, is to put the club en- 
tirely out of debt. 
by the way, has aroused interest to the extent 
that there will doubtless be fine audiences for 
whatever the club chooses to present. 


That same homecoming play, 
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That indefatigable organization, the Y.W.C.A., 
has pursued its usual efficient course in the be- 
friending of the new girl by the big-sister move- 
ment, the successful social affairs at the opening 
of college and at Hallowe’en. A new plan which 
seems to promise much is the election of the 
Freshmen commission, an especially chosen 
group which will have opportunity for training 
in competent leadership in Y.W.C.A. work. Dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays six Millikin students 
attended the 


Indianapolis, a project financed by the students. 


Student volunteer conference in 


The band has taken on a new lease of life. 
The Board started things with a grant of money 
for new instruments, and the faculty followed by 
allowing gymnasium credit for the drill in which 
the band is regularly to engage. Professor 
Kiefer of the department of mathematics is a 
great find for the band, for he is experienced 
in college band work as a student performer, 
student manager, and faculty manager of the 
Michigan Aggies band, cne of the best in the 
country. He was therefore promptly appointed 
as faculty manager, and you can now hear a 
manful tooting going on almost any day. 


The Millidek and Decaturian boards are pur- 
suing their appointed ways, the latter with grati- 
fying weekly results. Millikin has a very credit- 
able college paper, so people who know tell us, and 
we must say we are not ashamed of it very often. 
The unusual feature of the staff is its avidity for 
criticism; it yearns, we understand, to have its 
faults pointed out by faculty, students, and news- 


papermen. Thus it learns. 


Men’s and women’s glee clubs are at work, and 
the men plan to enter the glee club contest for 
the middle West in Chicago after Christmas 
at which they acquitted themselves so artistically 
last year. 


Christmas vespers were held on December 13 
in a service of real loveliness and devotion. 
It isn’t so very often that a twentieth century 
college allows itself anything of medieval beauty 
except in architecture, but when it does, how it 
loves itself. Our stiff modernism relaxes easily 
into the feeling of candles and vestments and 
ancient carols sung by the whole community; it 
forgets that it has something to “put across” to 
an audience; it needs no audience; it softens 
into praise and aspiration adequately expressed 
in line and color and light and sound. All of 
which says in news that students and alumni 
and faculty joined in late afternoon to sing 
Christmas carols in the candle light, and that 
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everybody who could get in came to hear us. 

Which brings us up to date on student activi- 
ties. All the time, as everybody knows, there 
are dozens of meetings of committees and soci- 
eties which have important projects in mind and 
in hand; and nearly every faculty meeting hears 
a petition for some new organization which be- 
gins with a statement of high purpose for the 
Well, 


they all help, perhaps, in the ends of college life. 


good of the institution and its members. 
We get over the ground faster. But one re- 
members that only yesterday the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited was wrecked and nine people were 
killed. That couldn’t have happened when people 
were not going so fast or so elaborately. One 
only wonders in heterodox fashion where the 
circle will swing next. How big a circle is 
it? 


to another committee meeting. And so, back to 


And as soon as he stops wondering, he goes 


admiration of things as they are. 


The faculty seems to be interesting itself in 
the project of letting Millikin light shine outside 
these Elizabethan walls more than ever before 
in the twenty years of Millikin effort. There 
has been a deal to do at home while we have 
been growing up, but now there is operating a 
more or less premeditated impulse toward radia- 
tion of influence. One notices, for instance, on 
every day of the week signed articles in The 
Decatur Herald by Professor Dunlap and Pro- 
fessor Young of the household arts department 
in which they deal with the problems of their 
fields for the benefit of the women of central 
Illinois. Dean Walker was the hostess in No- 
vember to a conference of all the deans of women 
of the state of Illinois, at which one of the 
speakers was our Dr. Conant. One notices that 
more and more our faculty are in touch with 
the various pedagogical and scholarly societies 
of which they are members and are seeing to 
it that Millikin takes her place in the fellow- 
ship of colleges. 

One particular pet plan of the Extension 
committee has become a reality in a way that 
promises growth to a big undertaking. Millikin 
courses are being given this year outside the col- 
lege for the first time. Two courses, on a strictly 

Briefer Items of 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women was held at 
the college in November with Dean Lillian 
Walker of Millikin resident hostess. The sessions 
were held in beautiful Kaeuper Hall with ad- 
dresses by two local faculty members, Dean 
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collegiate basis of all admission credits and pre- 
requisites required, are being given in Spring- 
field by Professor Mills and Professor McCaslin 
in European history and freshman English. 
There are about thirty persons enrolled, mostly 
teachers of the public schools who are anxious to 
Good solid 
work is being done by these ambitious women 
of which Millikin can be proud. 


earn credits toward a college degree. 


It is no slip- 
shod chautauqualike undertaking. 


Millikin is printing more than ever before in 
the history of the college. A little news review 
has begun going out to friends and alumni which 
carries a good deal of information about cur- 
rent college affairs; it will appear “every once 
in a while;” the School of commerce and finance 
has issued a bulletin outlining its courses and 
plans; two members of the faculty are preparing 
articles in their fields, of interest to other col- 
leges and high schools which will be mailed 
shortly in pamphlet form. And the plans for 
the year will keep up the rate of output of 
these first three months, culminating in the pret- 
tiest picture book Millikin has ever issued under 
the direction of Associate Professor Wood and 
Professor Robbins, who are making a collection 
of photographs as the year goes on. 


One volume of great interest to alumni is 
the history of the university, compiled and writ- 
ten by President Emeritus Taylor, who has done 
a good deal of research in college records and 
newspapers as well as in interviews with those 
still living who were instrumental in the found- 
The work is 


The volume 


ing and building of the college. 
practically complete up to 1921. 
will include an interesting chapter of Millikinsia, 
a series of tabular summaries setting forth the 
growth of the institution. ... 


The 
too fast for his vegetative mind. How much we 
And how 
Mark Hopkins gave no courses 


Spectator is weary. The world whirls 
attempt! How much we accomplish! 
much we lose! 
to the other logs around and there were no com- 
missions on inter-forest athletics, but still one 
must admit that Mark did not live in 1924. So 
there we are. And that’s that. 
General Interest 


Wald and Dr. Grace Patten Conant of the Eng- 
lish department. Other addresses were given 
by Dr. Coleman R. Griffith, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois, and Miss 
Mary C. Courtenay, Dean of girls, Limblom high 
school, Chicago. Discussions were led by Dean 
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Miller of Illinois Wesleyan university and Dean 
Tremaine of Lake Forest. Dean Leonard of 
the University of Illinois was formally wel- 
comed into the organization. Dean Walker en- 
tertained as her special guest, Dean Greene of 
Rockford college. 


One of the permanent impressions of Millikin 
chapel talks during the quarter is that in De- 
cember of Dr. Robert M. McElroy,Cleveland pro- 
fessor of history at Princeton university. Profes- 
sor McElroy had just returned from an exchange 
professorship in China, and his special plea for 
American co-operation in this critical period of 
the Chinese republic was unusually effective. 
Scholarly, eloquent, and sincere, his hold on the 
student body was immediate and complete. 


Members of the board of managers and their 
wives were guests at a delightful dinner given 
by the Millikin faculty at the Yellow Lantern 
in November. Each of the non-faculty guests 
received a card designating him as professor of 
something or other, while the faculty members 
were supplied with a class assignment slip; 
cleverly drawn cards indicated the classroom 
tables. The “professor” remained at his place 
throughout the dinner while at the bell following 
every course, the “students” changed places. The 
custom of faculty and board dinners was in- 
augurated by the board of managers last year. 
They promise to be one of the bright spots 
on the Millikin social calendar for years to come. 


A new seminar is in process, that of the mod- 
ern languages department on the third floor of 
Liberal Arts Hall. It will be ready for use after 
the holidays. The Commerce club is likewise 
busy with plans for adequate reading and con- 
ference room facilities for the commerce school 
in Engineering Hall. All of which is part of 
the movement begun in the departments of litera- 
ture and social sciences several years ago and 
culminating in the exquisite Elizabethan study 
of the English department and the Linn-DeForest 
seminar of the history and political science de- 
partments. In this connection announcement of 
new quarters for the Fine Arts guild in the 
fourth floor tower room of the Liberal Arts Hall 
is interesting. Windows on all four sides give 
ample light, while a more inspirational room for 
its purpose scarcely can be conceived. Here 
was held the annual Christmas sale of the Art 
guild in December. 


A new major English is being offered by 
the English department, or perhaps, more ac- 
curately stated, a new emphasis is made in 
the old major. Heretofore, majors in English 
have been confined primarily to those who de- 
sired a general cultural course. The new cur- 
riculum, under the direction of Professor Mc- 
Caslin, is a preparation for courses in journalism. 
Stress is placed on things to write about as well 
as the actual writing. In other words, prospec- 
tive writers are required to elect a curriculum 
in Public Affairs, including courses in history, 
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economics, political science, and sociology. In 
addition, there is offered a four years sequence 
of courses in writing, beginning with the re- 
quired course in Freshman English, and lead- 
ing into the advanced composition seminars. 
The students’publications are utilized by the 
department for practice work, students’. articles 
being checked and rated by members of the teach- 
ing staff. The result has been not only greatly 
improved publications, but the largest enrollment 
in the composition courses in the history of the 
college. 


More books have been added to the library 
shelves the last two years than in any other same 
period during her administration of the library, 
according to Miss Eugenia Allin, head of the 
library school. The special appropriation of five 
thousand dollars made by the trustees of the 
Millikin estate will have been exhausted by the 
end of the present year, while increased annual 
appropriations from the college budget for the 
last two years have augmented the usual funds 
at the disposal of the several departments. Typi- 
cal of the increased book lists by the departments 
are those of the English and the Social Sciences, 
each ordering well in excess of one thousand dol- 
lars during this period. The problems of in- 
creased library space and facilities for handling 
the year’s increment of thousands of new books 
is perhaps the most urgent departmental prob- 
lem of the college today. 


To those, perhaps, who have had visions of 
women’s athletics at the college and indescribable 
longings, too, for an increased emphasis in this 
department, the following Gym schedule posted 
in October by Miss Dorothy Dillon, new director 
of physical education for women, will come as a 
heartening revelation: Tuesday, 2:30—Aesthetic 
dancing (beginning classes); 3:30, gymnastics 
and games; 4:30, gymnastics and games; Wed- 
nesday, 4:30, special apparatus work; Friday, 
2:30 gymnastics; 3:30 aethetic dancing (ad- 
vanced); 4:80, corrective gymnastics; Monday 
Wednesday, and Thursday, 3:30-5:30, field hock- 
ey; Wednesday and Friday, 9:00 and 11:30, 
tennis instruction. The outdoor classes, of course, 
vary this schedule with intra-mural indoor games 
during the winter and early spring quarters. 
In the men’s department, under the direction of 
Mr. Gustav Weber, an equally developed course 
of physical education is prescribed and carried 
out. It is not too much to say that this year 
marks the high water mark to date in physical 
education at Millikin. 


One of the more important of the faculty 
scholastic rulings during the quarter is that pre- 
scribing a minimum C average in twelve hours 
of work for all athletes, editors and business 
managers of college publications, class officers, 
and other similar extra-curricular offices. Sup- 
plementing this ruling was another providing 
that a minimum of 75 per cent of credit hours 
toward graduation must average C or better. 
The ruling was heartily endorsed by representa- 
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tive student organizations on the campus. 


In a statement issued to the Decatur papers 
in December, Dean Wald announced the action 
of the Millikin faculty severing athletic rela- 
tions with Wesleyan university, Bloomington, 
Illinois. Existing contracts which include two 
basketball games for this season will be can- 
celed. 


Members of the faculty were guests of the 
Decatur Rotary club at a noon meeting in No- 
vember. The occasion was especially designed 
for education week and the after dinner talks 
by speakers from both the Rotary membership 
and the faculty were directed at general college 
problems. 


“Old walls for new, beauty for dinginess, ma- 
hogany for lime.” Such might have been the 
song of the class of ’22. For it is they who have 
given to Millikin auditorium the rich paneling 
that suggests the cathedral chancel. Cecil 
Abrams, president of the class, presented the 
gift to Dean Wald at appropriate services in 
November. Pulpit to match is to be forthcom- 
ing from the Westminster congregation, while 
the class of ’23 is*to have its president’s state 
chair ready for presentation in early spring. 
All of which indicates a departure in class 
gifts from campus memorials to interior dec- 
orative pieces. The spacious liberal arts hall 
corridors offer limitless possibilities for just this 
thing, and returning grads in the near future 
need not be surprised to find appropriate Greek 
friezes and statuary rounding out those spacious 
distances. 


Millikin homecoming for 1923, thanks to the 
intelligent activity of the Student council under 
the leadership of Alvin Rose of Chicago, was 
by far the most successful of all the homecoming 
events since their inauguration eight years ago. 
And this is the testimony of those who have 
participated in all eight. Highlights, of course, 
were the parade and the game and in neither 
event was there anything to be ashamed of, so 
far as the student council was concerned—and 
there was a deal really to be proud of. The 
parade was well organized, clever, and led by 
a band and a drum major the like of which had 
never made advent on the campus of Millikin. 
It was a new day for the band, augmented, de- 
cently clothed in regulation blue uniforms, and 
well drilled, thanks to Professor Kiefer and Di- 
rector Rich. Downtown notices were especially 
complimentary, while the influence of the march- 
ers and the floats was evidenced in the record 
breaking crowd which assembled in the after- 
noon on Millikin field. Greek letter houses were 
never so attractively decorated, the Kappa Delta 
Chi fraternity house, perhaps, taking the palm 
in this respect. All in all it was a great occa- 
sion, with a lively step-off by the Dramatic club 
in the much discussed homecoming play, and 
with every detail throughout marshalled and in 
its rightful category. With the Millikin Christ- 
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mas vespers and the Gym festival, the 1923 
homecoming takes its place among those better 
college public occasions which are coming these 
later years to reflect credit on Millikin initiative 
and capacity for the correct and at the same 
time inspirational thing. 


Fifteen new members have been admitted to 
Gamma Epsilon Tau since the opening of col- 
lege. The scientific fraternity has at present 
one of the largest memberships since its found- 
ing. Between now and the spring quarter the 
fraternity hopes to visit many of the more im- 
portant industries in central Illinois. One of 
the recent papers read before the group, “Surface 
and Abysmal Sea Life,” by Ralph Combs received 
much favorable comment. 


Music this year is taking a more important 
place in the chapel services. Through the ef- 
forts of Director Townsend, the reorganized 
chapel choir not only leads in the usual hymns 
but is rehearsing for special musical numbers 
to be sung each Tuesday. 


The Millikin Girls’ glee club has been reorgan- 
ized by Director Townsend with a membership 
of over sixty. Regular practice was begun at the 
beginning of the college year, looking forward 
to a public concert in the spring quarter. The 
reorganization succeeds the Treble Clef club of 
1922, directed by Mr. W. B. Olds. 


Faculty Notes 

President Emeritus and Mrs. A. R. Taylor ob- 
served their fiftieth wedding anniversary in their 
Fairview avenue home at Decatur, October 26. 
Fifty relatives and intimate friends sat down to 
an anniversary dinner which was an exact dupli- 
cation of the wedding dinner fifty years before. 
Lovely gifts were sent by faculty and students 
of the college, while messages came to the be- 
loved couple from all over the United States and 
Europe. With President and Mrs. Taylor as hosts 
were their two daughters, Mrs. A. S. Newman 
of Coffeyville, Kansas and Mrs. J. T. Cronkhite 
of Wichita. Both the President Emeritus and 
Mrs. Taylor are in excellent health, President 
Taylor, particularly, is seemingly fully recovered 
from the serious breakdown which came soon 
after he left the college. 


Of special interest to Millikin circles was the 
marriage in November of Miss Mary Ellen Muir 
to Dean Arthur Wald in the home of the bride’s 
parents in Decatur. Professor A. P. Kelso of 
the Millikin faculty read the ceremony. Only 
relatives and a few intimate friends were present. 
No members of the Millikin community are more 
universally respected and cherished than these 
two. Especially marked was the testimony of 
the Student council under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Alvin Rose, representing the whole student 
body. 


Professor Davida McCaslin and Associate Pro- 
fessor Charline Wood of the English department 
attended a conference for college English in- 
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structors in November in Detroit. Professor 
McCaslin has recently made two widely read 
contributions to the literature on college rhetoric 
teaching: namely, “The Library and the Depart- 
ment of English” and “The English Department 
Speaks Up in Faculty Meeting.” The former 
article was featured in the November issue of 
the English Journal and distributed as a reprint 
in December. Professor McCaslin is editor of 
the college publications. 


Professor Jessie Lockett of the French depart- 
ment and Professor Olive Young of the house- 
hold arts department entertained in November 
twenty-two members of the central [Illinois 
Smith College club at luncheon in the Yellow 
Lantern. Smith college graduates were pre- 
sent from Carlinville, Jacksonville, Springfield, 
and Urbana. 


Professor Robert J. Kellogg, formerly head of 
the modern language department at Millikin, has 
made some. important discoveries in old Hittite 
legends which he will present at the midwinter 
meeting of the American Philological Associa- 
tion at Princeton, New Jersey. Professor Kellogg 
began research in decipherment of old Hittite 
records while at Millikin. He finds that these 
early peoples used an archaic form of Greek over 
1000 years before the earliest Greek hitherto 
known. Professor Kellogg went from Millikin to 
the Oklahoma Baptist university at Shawnee in 
1916. 


Leslie Shaw, former Millikin student in the 
department of engineering, and a graduate of 
the University of California, has been made 
assistant in surveying. Practical experience, 
surveying in the West, mid terms, added to the 
theoretical training which he brings to his teach- 
ing position in the college. 


Word from the national headquarters of Delta 
Delta Delta sorority is to the effect that three 
Millikin people have been elected to places on the 
national honorary list of the organization for 
1923: Professor Davida McCaslin of the Mil- 
kin faculty, Mrs. Dwight Young of Dayton, Ohio, 
and Miss Nola Treat, dietitian at the University 
of Minnesota. Professor McCaslin is widely 
known for her activities in teaching and writ- 
ing. Mrs. Young, formerly Miss Daisy Payne, 
conducts the Betty Fairfax column in the Day- 
ton News, is president of Dayton city Panhel- 
lenic and Dayton College club. Miss Treat, for- 
merly of Decatur high school faculty, is author 
of a recent text, “Quantity Cooking.” A similar 
recognition was accorded the local chapter of 
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Zeta Tau Alpha by the national council. In this 
case the award was for exceptional literary work 
of the local chapter in several departments of 
the national sorority publications. 


Lowell L. Townsend, new director of the Mil- 
likin conservatory, made his first formal appear- 
ance as pianist in Decatur the early part of 
November. His reception was immediate and 
enthusiastic, bearing out completely the testi- 
mony of former associates at the University of 
Wisconsin who described him as one of the most 
accomplished musicians of the faculty. Other 
members of the conservatory faculty, for the 
most part beginning their work here this year, 
and including Martin Provenson, voice teacher, 
Mrs: Lowell L. Townsend, and Wallace Grieves, 
violin instructors, will appear in public recitals 
from time to time during the winter quarter. 


Madame Myrna Sharlow, instructor in voice 
and opera repertoire at the conservatory, is 
singing during the winter concert season with 
the Chicago Civic Opera company. Her two 
new roles, Brunhilde in Siegfried and Helen of 
Troy in Mephistopheles, were most favorably com- 
mented on by the Chicago press. “A rare lovely 
Brunhilde was Myrna Sharlow,”’ wrote Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, of the Examiner, “whose voice 
has gained the volume of a true dramatic so- 
prano and yet has sustained its sensuous lyric 
beauty. Her too brief contribution to the per- 
formance was the deciding factor in the mem- 
orable climax.” 


Miss Wilna Moffett. in September accepted an 
appointment to the faculty of Illinois Wesleyan 
university as teacher of piano and organ in the 
conservatory. Miss Moffett was graduated from 
Millikin conservatory in 1918 and since that 
time has been on the Millikin staff. In addition 
to her teaching she has been organist at the Cen- 
tral Baptist church, Springfield, Illinois. Miss 
Moffett has appeared in a number of recitals 
and was the indispensable accompanist of Mr. 
Donald Swarthout in the annual oratories. In 
her going, the conservatory loses one of its best 
known musicians. 


Mrs. Doris Lewman Gillespie, for several years 
voice instructor at the conservatory before her 
marriage, returns this year to her former place 
on the faculty, succeeding. Miss Grace Record 
who goes to the Cincinnati college of music. 
Mrs. Gillespie comes to Decatur from Indianapo- 
lis. In addition to her conservatory duties she 
will direct the choir at the First Christian 
church, 


As Others See Us 


—Decatur Daily Review, November 7, 1923 


Our Turn Now—Let’s Go! 


Last week 1,500 Decaturites went through mud, 
rain and cold to Champaign to help the state 
university celebrate its annual homecoming. 

Decatur has a homecoming of its own this week. 


Millikin celebrates with its annual event and as 
Millikin belongs to this community, is part of 
and close to the heart of this community, its 
homecoming is an event which interests us all. 


For Millikin belongs to Decatur. It does not 
belong to Dean Wald, nor to Sherman McClel- 
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land, nor to Silas McClelland, nor to Orville 
Gorin, nor to any of the boards but to all of us. 

They are the servants of the great trust which 
James Millikin placed in their hands collectively. 
for the futherance of educational opportunities 
for young people in Decatur. 

Millikin belongs to the community. Its greatest 
returns—its growing returns, as it goes deeper 
and deeper into the social body of this central 
part of Illinois, are to the community. 

Homecoming for Millikin is the celebration of 
the accomplishments of the institution shown by 
the return of those who have had its advantages 
as well as by the enthusiasm of those who are 
now studying within its doors. 

Decatur can place no value on such an institu- 
tion. However we may differ among ourselves 
as to this or that policy pursued by it, its worth 
to Decatur and central Illinois is inestimable. 

But by joining in the homecoming Decatur 
can express in a small way its interest in the 
institution of which it is very proud. 

Decatur citizens owe this to Millikin. They owe 
it to the students and to the faculty who are 
putting their best efforts into making the home- 
coming a success. 

They ask us join with them—to go to their 
dramatic club play, to attend the Wesleyan- 
Millikin football game, to join in their fun and 
pleasure, to decorate homes and stores. 

Give Millikin what we gave Illinois. 

Back up our very own. Attend the game— 
decorate, vociferate, gesticulate, celebrate. 


—Decatur Herald, November 12, 1928. 
We “Do Move” 


Nobody, we hope, is going to shake a warning 
finger at Millikin or deliver solemn preachments 
because its homecoming play was a satire on the 
18th amendment and served to introduce a 
chorus more suggestive of the “Follies” than a 
Greek tragedy. If there were any old grads that 
were inclined to be shocked let them ask them- 
selves if they in their youth did not raise their 
voices in a desire for the fabled 

“*** barrel of rum 
And sugar three hundred pounds”. 
or the other convivial songs that preachers, 
moralists, and reformers have sung for genera- 
tions. Such songs, of course, were satires and the 
singing of them certainly did not imply that the 
singers really wished to become raving drunk. 

As for the chorus, this brings up the subject 
of feminine dress which this paper considers no 
part of its duty to discuss. It is enough to say 
modesty is more a matter of deportment than of 
clothing, and that suitability of costume for the 
purpose of the wearer may require at one time 
bathing trunks and at another an abundance 
of petticoats. The purpose on this occasion was 
a frolicking dance for which conventional eve- 
ning gowns would not have answered. We have 
seen many women on the Millikin stage whose 
figures, we had reason to suspect were not sup- 
ported on the hems of their skirts. 
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This is a rather frank and honest age, and 
as The Herald critic said, the “World do move”— 
and not always, it might be added, in the wrong 
direction. 


—Decatur Herald, December 12, 1923. 
The Sacred Spectacle 


It is idle to ask whether there will be an aud- 
ience for the Millikin vespers this afternoon. 
Standing room will be at a premium an hour be- 
fore the service opens. 

An extraordinary beautiful program of music 
given by trained musicians is in itself a feature 
calculated to attract. 

But combined with this is a series of living 
pictures representing scenes which have a sa- 
cred significance to Christmas through the cen- 
turies. These furnish a dramatic appeal which 
there is no resisting. A thousand years ago people 
stood awed in reverence before the enactments 
of the Nativity crudely enough given on some 
mystery play stage. 

Religion, no less than secular activities de- 
mands its spectacles, a fact that the church 
does well to note. There is no gainsaying the 
psychological appeal of the pompous Mass of the 
Roman Catholic church or the effect created by 
the genuflexions and responses of the Episcopal 
service. There is a marked return to ceremonial- 
ism even in the churches touched by the Puritan 
influence. 

Incidentally, the staging of a spectacle that 
satisfies the highest demands of art is one of 
the things for which the community properly 
looks to Millikin. 


—Decatur Herald, December, 14, 1923. 
The Millikin Vespers 


Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
find places in the Millikin auditorium for the 
Christmas vespers yesterday afternoon enjoyed 
a satisfaction that comes only from those things 
as nearly perfect as human limitations can make 
them. The Millikin vespers suggest the infinite 
advantage which we should have were public 
exercises of all sorts reduced in number until 
they could be carried out with equal artistry. 

Take, for example, the home talent plays, of 
which we are called upon here in Decatur to 
support a score or more every season. We are 
never privileged to see one in which director, 
cast and management has been sufficiently deter- 
mined and painstaking to seek refinement to the 
last detail, and the removal of the last trifling 
dissonance. Suppose we were given, in place 
of the score, just three or four, or even less if 
needful, but every one an artistic achievement? 
Suppose the High school were to present but 
one play in a year, and Millikin one, with all 
the genius and patience of the students concen- 
trated upon those, with the aim of making them 
perfect? 

It is mere dreaming, of course. It is well under- 
stood among us that it doesn’t pay to make things 
any better than is necessary. But we venture 
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the assertion that under that system the appre- 
ciation which is culture would advance many 
times as fast as in the accustomed presence of 
mediocrities. Mediocrity is our curse. The phil- 
osopher Nietzsche was inspired when he advised 
men to surround themselves with “small per- 
fect things” of which there are, fortunately, a 
great many in this world. 


Praise for Alumni Journal 
—Decatur Herald, October 28, 1923. 


Flattering compliments for Millikin univer- 
sity, and for a few of its graduates, are con- 
tained in two letters received during the last 
week from two prominent educators who re- 
ceived copies of the recent Alumni Journal. 

“IT have just finished reading the Millikin 
Alumni Journal,’ wrote Dean Charles M. 
Thompson of the University of Illinois, ‘and I 
must say that it is as stimulating as anything 
I have read for a long time. The articles are 
well selected and, speaking generally, the writers 
have not been afraid to say what was on their 
minds. I am not in agreement altogether with 
one of the articles, but that does not lessen my 
admiration for its contents and approach. 

“After reading over the magazine, it made me 
feel as if I should like to spend the rest of my 
life on a college campus rather than in an uni- 
versity. A college campus gives opportunity for 
independent and quiet thinking.” 

Dr. Mark E. Penney, at the head of the school 
of education of Ohio State university, is equally 
outspoken in his praise of the Millikin maga- 


The Students’ 


How is Our Money Spent? 
—The Decaturian, September 27, 1923. 

The Decaturian of last week carried editorial 
comment on the financial policy of students 
and student organizations and it may be well 
to consider the financial policy of the university 
as well. According to the last annual report of 
the university, the average cost to the university 
per student was two hundred forty-three dol- 
lars and twenty- three cents for the year closing 
June, 1922, and it is, of course, safe to assume 
that this cost has been increased since then, due 
to new boilers, paving, and other additional costs. 

It is not enough to say that for each student 
who attends college the university is required to 
raise a certain sum over and above his tuition, 
but we might analyze these costs and seek to find 
some comparisons and relations. Of this two 
hundred forty-three dollars cost per student, one 
hundred five dollars was paid to the officers and 
instructors in salaries, and the remainder of one 
hundred thirty-seven dollars per student was 
paid for current expenses. This means that of 
the income of the university barely forty per cent 
was paid to instructors, while almost sixty per 
cent was paid for operating expenses. A com- 
parative report for the year ending 1912 shows 
that the cost per student was only ninety-eight 
dollars and fifty-five cents of which the in- 
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zine. “It is not the work of amateurs,” he says, 
“or, if it is, there has been a great deal of ecit- 
ing done to it. It reads well, it is interesting and 
vigorous, in a word, it is splendid. I have seen 
a good many alumni publications, but never, in 
all my experience, have I seen one that ap- 
proaches this.” 


Millikin’s Athletic Test 
—Decatur Herald, January 5, 1923. 

Millikin’s entrance into the Mid-west confer- 
ence puts the local college into bigger company 
and imposes upon it a scholarship standard not 
held to by some of its sister colleges including 
Wesleyan and Ilinois. It requires, in short, that 
Millikin freshmen will not be eligible for the 
football team. As Millikin has looked to see its 
football laurels restored through good material 
in next fall’s entering class and is now com- 
pelled to rely upon known and undiscovered ma- 
terial in the upper classes some of its local friends 
are dismayed. 

That dismay is not shared, however, by Coach 
Williams, nor will the student body take the 
fatalistic attitude that defeat is certain. The 
decision should be regarded as a distinct forward 
step, and one which all colleges must make sooner 
or later. Those that have taken it would not 
retreat on any account. The rule making fresh- 
men ineligible for inter-collegiate athletics in 
their first semester is the best method yet de- 
vised for protecting a college from professional- 
ism, and protecting Freshmen themselves from 
the distractions which result in a heavy mortality 
in the mid-year examinations. 


Point of View 


structors and officers received sixty-nine dollars 
and eighteen cents, or approximately seventy per 
cent, and the remaining thirty per cent was spent 
for maintenance. The report also shows that the 
total amount received from students has in- 
creased approximately two and one-half times 
during the decade, while the amount paid to in- 
structors has increased barely one and one-half 
times. A comparison of current expenses for the 
same period shows that they have multiplied more 
than four time. Since last year will show an 
increase in salaries, it seems that the difference 
in the ratio of income to salaries will be even 
greater than before. This seems to indicate, as 
well as the action of the administration last year 
in regard to new boilers and new paving, that 
the policy of the administration is to keep up 
with the physical property no matter what the 
cost of maintenance may be, and allow any bal- 
ance to be distributed among the faculty as sal- 
ary, and may indicate further that if existing 
ratios of increase are maintained for a few more 
years, there will be little of the income of the 
university left for its instructors. The situation 
is not a pleasant one but it must be recognized. 
To the students who pay two hundred dollars per 
year in tuition toward the cost of the whole, any 
step to get back to the old 1912 basis of seventy 
per cent for faculty and thirty per cent for main- 
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Poor Alumni Psychology 
—The Decaturian, November 15, 1923 


We are proud of our alumini, proud of their 
interest in Millikin affairs, proud of the aggres- 
sive part they take in all matters that influence 
the welfare of their college, proud of their ac- 
tive participation in our present progran—educa- 
tional and athletic. 

We are glad of the interest and spirit that 
prompted the pep meeting they conducted for 
us last Thursday, but we can’t particularly com- 
mend the manner in which they conducted it. 

In the first place, with the possible excep- 
tion of Cecil Abrams, none of the speeches was 
especially good, thoughtful, or even pointed. 

Then they used such bad psychology. They 
berated us for twenty minutes because we lacked 
“pep.” They showed our two hundred freshmen 
just what a dead hole they had landed in. They 
blamed them for not showing any spirit. 

We can see no reason for the freshmen to have 
had any spirit aroused up to that time. These 
first weeks have been full, getting organized, 
learning to study, adjusting themselves to the 
amazing conditions of college life. Can they 
be expected to hurrah for Millikin when as yet 
they had found nothing to be vocally enthusiastic 
about? 

It seems to us that if our alumni had spent 
those twenty minutes telling the freshmen some 
of the wonderful things about Millikin that 
could well have been mentioned, the “pep” 
aroused would have been of a more lasting, gen- 
wine kind. It would have kindled a loyalty and 
enthusiasm for their college, and a pride in 
her prowess that could not have escaped expres- 
sion, 


Aim in Football 
—The Decaturian, November 10, 1923. 

Millikin in the past few years has faced time 
and again the accusation that she can’t support 
a losing footbal team. We were criticized severely 
during our recent advertising for the homecoming 
game because our emphasis was placed on beat- 
ing Wesleyan. We pasted the town with “Beat 
Wesleyan” stickers—our whole thought was for 
the outcome of the game—not that it might be 
a good, well played, exciting, worthwhile contest. 
Last week’s Knox “Student,” weekly publication, 
has superimposed on its front page in big red 
letters “Beat Lombard.” 

The following editorial from The Decatur 
Herald only serves to show how widespread this 
mistaken attitude has become and to what ex- 
tremes it is frequently carried: 

“No squeamish doubt about the main thing 
in college athletics troubles the sport writer of 
the Ohio State Journal. Here is absolute candor: 

‘But Purdue, unless their attitude is changed 
will never have a great football team. Their per- 
spective is all wrong to contribute to winning 
football .... Purdue students are scientists 
or students first, football, and in fact all ath- 
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letics, being merely a diversion. If they lose, it 
is all right as long as they play hard and try to 
win.’ 

“With such frankness and honesty we are due 
to get somewhere. Purdue, and presumably no 
other college, can have a real football team as 
long as the game is played for the fun of it. 

“Losing after playing hard and trying to win 
may be good sportsmanship, but it isn’t foot- 
ball. A football team exists to bring home the 
bacon. Those students and scientists in Purdue 
who play for diversion, should have their eyes 
opened to this error.” 

We feel that the Ohio paper could have paid 
Purdue no higher compliment than this criticism 
implies. 


The Alumni Journal 
—The Decaturian, November 22, 1923 

There are many ways in which the name of a 
college is brought before the people, but it is sel- 
dom that a single issue of a college publication 
receives as much comment as has the last number 
of our own Alumni Journal. This number was 
published several weeks ago, but the real influence 
is just being felt. Letters of comment are now 
coming in from many of the great educators who 
have had the opportunity to see The Journal, 
voicing praise for its courage, and liberalism. 
It has been called the best alumni publication 
in the country. 

There was a time not long ago when the col- 
umns of The Decaturian called to the alumni 
when there was a feeling that the alumni were 
not awake to their opportunities. This journal 
has completely dispelled any such feeling. It cer- 
tainly cannot be said that the alumni are not 
wide awake and working for their alma mater. 
Now it is for us to take our place as lowly under- 
graduates and only boast that we are students of 
college whose alumni can produce such a master- 
piece. We are proud of our alumni and their 
journal. We are glad that they have the courage 
and the inclination to express their convictions 
and the criticisms. We congratulate them upon 
the standards they have set for the quarterly and 
hope they may be maintained. 

The average student, while he does not always 
find means of expression, has convictions regard- 
ing the issues upon which alumni opinion 
is expressed. He is proud of the physical property 
of Millikin but ashamed of the amounts that are 
paid to instructors as salary. He believes that 
there is too much emphasis on property mainten- 
ance and not enough upon the real business of 
the college, that too much of the budget goes for 
the housing of the college and not enough for the 
college. There is a feeling among students that 
they would rather stand to hear an interesting, 
instructive lecture than to sleep in comfortable 
chairs in the classroom. They would rather boast 
of a highly paid faculty than of a well kept 
plant. Pavements, boilers, squeaky chairs, and 
brightly colored doors are minor consideration to 
a student in search of an education, and it does 
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seem that two hundred dollars each year per 
student should cause their opinion to carry 
weight. 

So it seems that The Alumni Journal has ex- 
pressed very well indeed the feelings of many 
Millikin students. That the things that separate 
students and alumni are only a few years and 
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a slip of paper, and after all they are standing 
on common ground. Student publications and 
student opinion can hardly hope to compare 
with the brilliant work of the alumni, but it 
can in a smaller way offer humble support and 
co-operation. The Journal has made a wonder- 
ful start on a wonderful program. More fame 
to them. 


Correspondence 


Dublin University Meant Dr. Mahaffy 


Editors: The editorial in the latest issue on 
“Gilding the Log” and some of the comments 
and replies of those who rise in defense of the 
gilt call to mind the contrast between the uni- 
versity life of the present and that of the 
Middle Ages. Then there were great universi- 
ties—Paris, Bologna, Oxford, crowded with stu- 
dents in such numbers as to surpass the “paper” 
attendance of even our largest institutions. 


Students came from all over Europe, begging 
and working their way, indifferent to everything 
except to the opportunity to sit before some 
great teacher. They flocked to Paris to hear 
Abelard dispute with all comers on theology, the 
young teacher who had risen in the class one 
day and defeated with dialectic the greatest theo- 
logian of the university. The classes met in 
the damp, dark rooms of old buildings. Pro- 
vision for boilers did not concern the university 
authorities. Abelard did not refuse to lecture 
because the chairs in his lecture hall squeaked. 
The teacher stood, the students sat on the straw 
covered floor. They were there to listen to the 
matchless logic of their great teacher, and to try 
by matching their wits against his to gain his 
mastery of the principles of thought; to learn 
how to think. 


Perhaps twenty years in the life of an in- 
stitution is too short a time, but our opportunity 
to establish a Galloway or Hessler tradition in 
the early history of the college was lost, and they 
were excellent chances. Dublin university meant 
to me Dr. Mahaffy, while he lived. And it has 
seemed to me that Millikin has repeatedly turned 
her back on the opportunity to be known as 
the home of many great teachers. Even a young 
institution may aspire to that. 


Now, happily, a group of alumni is eager 
for a change of policy at Millikin, and the cause 
enlists my enthusiastic support. Whatever else 
he is, the new president must be an educator. 
He must be educationally aggressive, he must 
have ideas, and he must be given a free hand 
while he is president. Any corporation that em- 
ploys a manager and then allows a board of 
directors or a board of managers to interfere 
with his plans and to overrule him would soon 
go bankrupt; no good executive would stay under 
those conditions. 


The board of managers, after they choose the 


president, must stand back and keep hands off. 
There must be no qualifications as to the control 
of the funds, the faculty, or the educational poli- 
cies of the college while he is president. We 
shall never get the president we want at Milli- 
kin until we do that. No big man would allow a 
group of lawyers, dentists, or bankers who are 
not trained educators, who know nothing of 
modern educational problems, no matter how well 
meaning and sincere their interest in the col- 
lege, to control his administration. 


I liked the editorial on “The Way We Feel 
About It” and heartily endorse it, especially 
what it said about the goodness and church 
affiliations of the new president, and about money 
getting and the “poverty complex” at Millikin. 
I am in hearty accord with the whole policy of 
The Journal. You can’t speak for all the alumni, 
and I believe that you are right in not trying 
to do so. 


Newtonville, Mass. Harris GARY HUDSON. 


From a Former Faculty Member 


Editors: I hope you will believe me when I 
say that ...I consider the October number 
of your alumni quarterly a journalistic achieve- 
ment of high order and out of the class entirely 
of the ordinary alumni journal which is generally 
complacent, colorless, and perfunctory. I praise 
its literary style, its intellectual tone, and its 
vigor. If I were to criticize it at all I would 
say that it drew too largely on the Amherst 
situation. Any affair of that kind is likely to 
have two sides, and, therefore, to have only a 
limited application to other situations. 


But that is a minor matter. It seemed to me 
the affairs of the college were discussed earnestly 
and yet calmly, with fair and balanced judg- 
ment, with the most evident and intense loyalty. 
Your frankness is calculated to establish confi- 
dence in the college and in its administration. 


Surely Millikin is fortunate in having a group 
of young alumni such as support your quarterly 
—so very much alive to her interests and willing 
to be so active in her support. 


I suppose there are colleges with “one man” 
boards and those that are conducted after the 
manner of the “family corporations” of the 
business world. No doubt a public institution 
should render account to the public, and the 
Alumni Journal recognizes its trusteeship. Surely 
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the public will be satisfied by the very evident 

progress the college is making in self government 

as well as in its scholarly development. 
Galesburg, Ill. Roy EMERSON CURTIS. 


A Plea for a New Emphasis 


Editors: I am moved to express an opinion 
of the last Alumni Journal. It is very evident 
that it is quite different from the journals of 
the first year’s publication, and it is not strange 
that this new policy should incur criticism. 


There are undoubtedly two viewpoints to this 
question. If we are broad minded, we will not 
be too intolerant in our thought of those who see 
differently, and we will be generous enough to 
credit those who differ from us with the con- 
scientious desire to do the best possible for the 
college. 

The editors have frankly criticised a certain 
type of alumnus, they have questioned the em- 
phasis in the college budget, and naturally they 
have heard complaint. But they have put em- 
phasis where supreme emphasis is due, on the 
spiritual values of life; they are pleading for a 
fairer division of the money of the college, for 
a finer, bigger, wiser faculty personnel, for an 
untrammeled spiritual and intellectual freedom. 
They state their position clearly, they outline 
definitely the exact problems they purpose to 
study. I have confidence in the spiritual vision 
of the ones who are editing The Journal. Their 
viewpoint in this latest issue seems sane and 
fair. There is undoubtedly something wrong at 
Millikin which hampers her greatest growth. I 
am glad there is a group of “brave thinkers” 
who have undertaken to point it out. The slum- 
bering alumni should be awakened and edu- 
cated. 

We are proud of Millikin’s physical plant. It 
pays to consider the aesthetic side of our na- 
tures. But why should the salaries of Millikin’s 
head of departments be no larger than my own 
salary when I’m still young enough not to 
have yet reached the maximum in my own sys- 
tem? 

It’s a big thing to see with vision the spiritual 
needs of a young and growing institution, to 
form and guide its policies. Let those in control 
consider impersonally the criticism directed to- 
ward them, and let them be big enough to co- 
operate for the good of the school. The educa- 
tional specialists, the inspiring, growing, think- 
ing leaders among our faculty members—give 
them greater power in molding and developing 
the college. 


Dr. Meiklejohn said “Change is life.” Indeed 
life is growth. Too many of us forget that 
principle, and are veritably “finished” when we 
leave school. The unfortunate thing is that very 
often these “finished” people are those most in- 
terested in the material things of life, and are 
the ones who hold the money so necessary to 
develop any enterprise. In the very nature of 
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things people with a spiritual point of view and 
people with the material point of view fail to 
see things alike. Each can gain much from the 
other. 

Millikin has been spoken of as a spiritual 
enterprise. Certainly if there is any place in 
the world where the spirit of man should be un- 
trammeled and unhampered, it is in our colleges. 
It takes money and leisure to develop the type of 
college professor Millikin should have. We credit 
the controlling powers that Millikin has had with 
the acquisition of some excellent men. We are 
distressed and hurt and worried that as these 
men reach the period of their greatest worth 
they are one by one being taken away from us 
because of something Millikin doesn’t have that 
will hold them. These far-seeing leaders who 
are slowly freeing the world from the inherited 
prejudices and traditions of the past, who are 
opening up constantly new realms of thought 
undreamed of in previous years, these great lead- 
ers of men we alumni want to see being gathered 
together at Millikin. We would have Millikin 
known as a stable, liberal college, a center of 
culture, renowned for its intellectual freedom 
and spiritual vision. 

I think the three-fold criticism in this quarter’s 
issue of The Journal is constructive criticism. 
It is encouraging to us who have sometimes been 
fearful of Millikin’s realizing its highest best. 
We need to take stock and purge our college of 
the things that are hampering its realizing its 
best self. 

I am hoping that breadth of vision, wisdom, 
tolerance, and a sense of the spiritual will always 
characterize the new president, that he will be 
a prophet in our midst. I am hoping that he will 
be a great man, a personality big enough to 
fuse together all the various groups of those in- 
terested in Millikin’s welfare, that he will be 
able to win their sincere and loyal support. 

Let us know what we need in our new president 
and, if he is to be found on the face of the 
earth, let’s get him, and give him free rein. 

Indianapolis, Ind. RuTH LEWMAN. 


Faculty Contacts Valued Most 


Editors: My attention was called to the en- 
closed complimentary comment from the Oberlin 
college Alumni Magazine by a graduate of Ober- 
lin. 

It recalled to my mind my own satisfaction 
in that number, and my desire to express that 
appreciation to you. I have never read an issue 
of The Journal with the interest and sincere en- 
joyment with which IJ read this one. It is full 
of broadness of vision and a scholarly apprecia- 
tion of the true purpose of a college, which to 
me seems more hopeful than anything I have 
heard from Millikin since I have known her. 

I have read and re-read portions of it many 
times, and even have read it aloud to my Wooster 
and Oberlin associates, who are as interested 
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and enthusiastic as I over the ideas expressed 
in it. 

I was impressed particularly by the article 
upon “Gilding Mark Hopkins’ Log,” probably 
because it has been brought home to me innum- 
erable times since my graduation that the things 
which were most vital and formative in my col- 
lege life were contacts with certain personalities 
on the faculty—not necessarily of the classroom, 
but more often of the conference room. “Edu- 
cation is contagious.” I dread to think what 
college would have been without such contacts, 
and I see more than I ever did before the nec- 
essity for emphasis upon the personnel of the 
faculty in the development of a college. 

All good wishes to you in a truly vital work. 


Defiance Ohio MILDRED WILEY. 


Some Notes on the Belated Reading of 


Lewisohn’s “Up Stream”* 

Editors: ... This book is on the whole suffi- 
ciently dogmatic to raise several questions. 

1. How shall we judge the normality or good- 
ness of behavior: by determining whether it is 
the free, spontaneous, and uncensored expression 
of some natural impulse, or by measuring its 
total consequences in subsequent individual and 
social experience, or how? 

2. Is it true that the evils in our individual 
and social experience are largely due to repres- 
sion or abortive expression of ineradicable inborn 
impulses which are denied their free and natural 
expression by our arbitrary conventions and in- 
stitutions? 

8. If so, must society in its current transition 
from excessive repression and regimentation in 
the field of social behavior go through a period 


*Reviewed by Fay LYNTON FISHER in The Journal 
for October, 1923. 
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of laissez faire and free enterprise in morals thus 
similar to the period of transition from medieval 
organization of economic activity? 

4. Isn’t it possible that Mr. Lewisohn, not- 
withstanding his arraignment of the type of 
thinking that goes on in our college classrooms 
for its subservience to convential bias, may him- 
self be biased by the facts of his own experience 
and desires in his discussion of American treat- 
ment of the Jew, the ideal sex life, prohibition, 
etc., and hence may be not nearly so purely 
logical as he thinks he is? 

5. And out of the revealing last chapter this 
question grows: Of what stuff should the day 
dreams of an old man be made? Picture him, as 
does Mr. Lewisohn, in a new society which is 
purged of the restraints of a repressive idealism 
—monogamic, Puritanic, violent to primordial 
sensibilities— which is normal in that it balks 
no longer the great sex urge (to say nothing of 
the desire for hard liquors!)—here, grown to 
benign old age, he sits in placid reverie... 
vivid remembrancing of exotic passion episodes 

. a debonair blond at dawn... a brunette 
at noon ...a lavender matron in the paler 
shades of evening. Not clandestine indulgences, 
but open and legitimate under the new conven- 
tions which arise out of the primitive in man. 
Is this the sort of dream stuff? There seems 
to be no question in Mr. Lewisohn’s mind as to 
the correctness of an affirmative answer. 

This frank autobiographical reverie is valuable, 
it seems to me, as a study of the pathological 
effects of social exclusion or isolation and as a 
study of the conditioning effects upon think- 
ing of bias born of racial and group experience. 
But as a study of the criteria of progress in 
social idealism, it has no more value than such 
introspective studies ever have. 


Iowa City, Iowa CLYDE W. Hart. 


Schoolmaster’s Trunk 


Being Some Letters of a Millikin School- 
master and His Old Students 
A Young Graduate Writes about His Impressions 
of London. 
10 


Dear S Things always manage to hurry 
one along from one fussy bit of unimportance 
to another, and the really vital things like talk- 


ing to one’s friends, get themselves elbowed into 


the background. But these ghosts of murdered 
possibilities manage to encompass their own re- 
venge; they plague one with a sense of rare 
things missed, and they live to see a day in 
December, or some other time, when one sud- 
denly comes to with a feeling of isolation. 
London is the haunt of our Christmas re- 


minder of the human decencies, our friend 


Dickens. And I am not far from the Old Curios- 
ity Shop, a tiny doll like place where one finds 
memories of Dickens, and may sell old rags and 
paper, or trade them for paperweights, micro- 
scopes, slides, or plaques of the Dickens’ troupe. 
One mustn’t overlook the old lady, either, who 
putters about and gets what you are asking for. 
She complains that everybody treats employees 
as though they were not human, and she tells 
about the American women who plied her with 
questions on a particularly busy day, and when 
a companion remarked that the clerk (“clark’’) 
was having a hard time tying packages and 
carrying on a conversation, answered sharply 
that that’s what clerks are for. And people aren’t 


always kind to her; only last September someone 
stole her cat, a beautiful and intelligent orange 


Persian one which she had raised by hand and 
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which was the wonder of the neighborhood. It 
was welcome everywhere. She went into Lyons 
one day and there he was between two women 
eating his fill of cakes and cream. And even 
the delivery boys for the printing house over 
the street would carry him across the street on 
a muddy day to save his beautiful paws from the 
muck. And he would shake hands with every- 
body if you asked him to, and one day he actually 
saluted an American army officer who was look- 
ing about.When they took my cat I cursed them 
...I1 hope their fingers fester; I haven’t all 
the curses in my tongue, but I think it isn’t fair 
to take something you want if it belongs to some- 
body else who loves it. And sometimes the boys 
aren’t nice; I loaned eleven shillings and a six- 
pence to one who said his wife and baby girl 
were starving, and he, well, I found out later 
that he put it all on the horses. But I’d rather 
be too easy than too hard. Now about that young 
man (I had told her about you) you spoke of, 
I think really that he’d like to see the Old Curios- 
ity Shop itself more than anything else I’ve 
got in stock; see, this is it in a sort of plaque. 
I’ll wrap it up for you; I suppose you’re staying 
somewhere where you can’t do it very easily, 
and it’s no trouble at all when there aren’t too 
many customers about. I’ve been here for thirty 
years, and I know what people like; for my 
part I want to be treated human, even if I am 
only an employee... 


So, unless the service is in somewise crippled, 
you will perhaps receive a little model of this 
quite delightful old place, a modest testimony 
to an impression you have made that Dickens 
is worth remembering. One almost wishes he 
could transplant the shop and the old Cheshire 
Cheese to a continent lacking in memories, and 
point to the place where Dickens sat, to the 
table at which Sidney Carton was placed by 
Dickens in the opening chapters of the Tale 
of Two Cities... 
corner of Jackson and Goldsmith... 


and over the way is the 


One walks in a maze of memories here in 
Europe, and it is sometimes an awkward wrench 
to assess the possibilities of Reparations, the 
likelihood of Latin-Spanish designs on Gibral- 
tar, the chomage in England or elsewhere, the 
orientation of Greek policy, the prospects of 
M. Poincare and the rest... and unless one 
has the knack of seeing immortality in human 
feelings and hopes, one might be inclined to dis- 
count the dissonances and discords of politics, 
and long for an immortality in the shape of old 
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Cathedrals or delicate vases; and to forget that 
they are all part of the same whirling bedlam. 
In Geneva this summer the distances from the 
top of the Saleve or the flanks of Mont Blanc 
seemed to impinge upon one’s consciousness a 
useful corrective to the bustle and hurry and 
over valuation which besets the sectarian of 
party, creed or school of art. And in London, 
foggy and muggy and thoroughly bedraggled— 
sadly in need of a Mother of Cities to wash its 
neck and ears—one feels something of the his- 
torical present which strains out the present 


through the sieve of yesterday. 

Of course there are people galore, and one 
likes or discounts them at will. Laski, the di- 
minutive and agile Jew, with the cockiness of 
avowed precocity; Wallas, writing with a de- 
tachment from the vexations of the present which 
he does not feel, and sizzling in secret at the 
fates which condemn him to relative unimpor- 
tance in the councils of the leaders of political 
policy, while his friend Webb calmly accepts 
the laurels which fall to the man behind the 
throne; M. P.’s of all sorts, fussy or apathetic, 
as the case may be—and a million or so others 
upon whom I have laid eyes, a fraction of whom 
I have talked with. 


The state of the Labour movement here in 
England is doubtless of perennial interest to 
the American who thinks of it as represent- 
ing an achievement of especially commanding 
dimensions. One hears on the one hand of in- 
dividuals who regard Labour’s triumph as im- 
minent in fact, that numerous old dames are 
spending their capital so the “labor dogs’ can’t 
touch it when they capture the government and 
pull down the buttresses of civilization; and 
then he hears about the more sober observers 
who regard a Labour Government as the product 
of another ten years of agitation. For my part 
I think the latter is much nearer the truth; when 
Labour becomes sufficiently important it will 
be restrained by a coalition against it and many 
of the gains which come to it in a three cornered 
fight will disappear. Protection is more likely to 
come than Labour Government, although steady 


improvement in the industrial situation would 


postpone the day for that policy. The Capital 
Levy, of course, is not a socialistic measure as 
such; it is merely designed to clear the national 
credit of the obligations which throttle measures 
of socialization. On account of the mobility of 
capital, I do not. anticipate that a Labour triumph 
would increase the general happiness very im- 
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mediately, and in fact I do not look for better 
conditions to come as a result of circumstances 
which may be attributed directly to political ef- 
fort; socialization would not be adequate to level 
the business cycle, and may be expected to come 
about with the connivance of the investors them- 
selves under certain conditions. The multiplica- 
tion of mechanical inventions at a more rapid 
rate coupled with the slow building up of an in- 
ternational taxing authority ... well, in short, 
a world which is not likely to be in our genera- 
tion without all sorts of intermediary suffering, 
and which seems more likely to rise from 
accumulated progress ... such are the things 
we may have regard to in our mapping of world 
organizations and in our charting of particular 
governmental policies. “It is not a race between 
education and catastrophe; it is more likely to 
be a combination with things which do not 


matter. 


I move over to Paris sometime about Christ- 
mas, and then I travel on to Germany some- 
time later, as yet undetermined. An election is 
due in France about the middle of January, and 
another one (general) in May. The normal dis- 
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solution of the Reichstag occurs in June... 
but who knows what lies between now and June 
in Germany? 

As for my own work, I must confess to two 
things; (1) A steadfast determination to write 
nothing until I feel that it is based upon a back- 
ground much more broad and solid than I am 
likely to get in the next year or two; (2) A 
determination to give an inventive twist to every- 
thing I set my hand to—the business of answer- 
ing the question, what to do?—and especially 
to tackle subjects of considerable magnitude in 
order to permit wide ranging inquiry. At present 
I am engaged primarily, as perhaps you know, 
in attempting to work out specifically the in- 
fluences which determine international attitudes, 
and to set out the objectives toward which states- 
manship might point in directing them . 
sufficiently nebulous, intangible, and fundamen- 
tal to justify an excursion into every corner of 
the library of human experience, both inside 
book covers_and outside of them. 

May I end up this ill-conceived and ineptly 
executed call from the shadows of oblivion by 
wishing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year? 


Sharp Turn in Athletic Lane 


New Coach, Superb Team Morale, Heightened Public Interest, 
and Improved Conference Relations, Highlights 
of the First Quarter 


By PAUL AIRD 


VENTS of the quarter reveal four phases 
iy of Millikin athletic activities which de- 

serve careful attention not alone for their 
individual value but for their collective worth. 
All bear on the same theme: development; 
all stress some feature of college life which be- 
speaks a healthy, aggressive policy of athletic 
representation. 

- 

There is a great similarity in football ban- 
quets. Those who attend are confident that the 
last banquet was always the best one. 
this polite bromide the subject is dismissed, 
leaving a roseate, although somewhat hazy, feel- 
ing of “all’s right-ness” with the world in gen- 
eral. Hearers often are not able to recall aught 
of the speaker’s address save that it was a dandy 
talk. 

Knute Rockne, speaker at the 1923 Millikin 


With © 


football dinner given by the Association of Com- 
merce of Decatur, December 4 in the Y.M.C.A. 
annex, left no such hazy impressions of his 
address. His talk bristled with epigrams and 
represented constructive thinking on the subjects 
nearest his heart: men and football. 

Those who heard Rockne will not wonder now 
how the “Fightin’ Irish” of Notre Dame got 
their name. They know that Rockne develops 
in his players the same qualities which he holds 
so dear: the fighting heart, the love of the game, 
the distaste of loud boasting, the temperateness 
of victory, the all-importantness of clean living 
and playing. These impressions stand out clearly 
with those who heard him, carrying the inevitable 
association of Rockne and the football banquet. 

The banquet itself was attended by more than 
300 alumni and friends of the university, to- 
gether with 75 high school athletes and their 
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coaches. Importance of co-operation between 
business men of Decatur and Millikin was em- 
phasized in the brief talks made by J. Sherman 
McClelland, president of the board of managers; 
Dr. R. “Zink” Sanders, Attorney John Hogan, 
Notre Dame ’96, who spoke for the Association 
of Commerce. It needed only the appearance 
of Rollie Williams and Captain Wayne Bowman 
to set off the enthusiasm. When Williams 
modestly admitted that a conference champion- 
ship in 1924 was not unthinkable but probable, 
the roar of applause drowned his speech. When 
“Snake” Bowman who followed him introduced 
“Buddy” Maxwell as 1924 captain, the walls 
thundered again. Selection of Maxwell as cap- 
tain in 1924 leaves no grounds for speculation. 
It is scarcely more than official recognition of 
Buddy’s ability as a football player. Starting 
two years ago at a tremendous pace in the 
center of the line he has fought his way to a 
niche of his own in the ranks of Millikin ath- 
letes. No better man could have been picked to 
lead Millikin to a championship in 1924, with 


alumni and Decatur business men behind him. 


2 

The start of Millikin basketball season has 
been auspicious. During the football season 
Williams found time to keep basketball candi- 
dates working out, developing new men and work- 
ing veterans into a new style of play. 

Surer of his ground with a better balanced 
assortment of players than he had in football, 
Williams quickly moulded a fast, smooth-running 
team. Not until the close of the football season 
did he concentrate on basketball and then he 
directed the same tireless energy into this 
channel which characterized his work in football. 

Sparks college of Shelbyville was the first 
victim of the Millikin team. It was an easy 
victory from the viewpoint of spectators, but 
Williams was still dubious. The style of play 
which he was attempting to develop was not being 
used all the time. A decisive defeat by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison followed. Con- 
tinuous work and drill in the intervening period 
saw a notable improvement in team play apparent 
in a victory over Northwestern university and 
Armour institute. Northwestern lost to Millikin 
16-15, and Armour lost 42-24, after winning 22-21 
in the first half. Marquette, the third team 
played on the trip, defeated the Millikin men 
22-14. 
half of a game-and-game agreement Millikin 


At Sparks in Shelbyville on the second 


won easily. 
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Members of the team have scattered for their 
Christmas vacation now, but not before each man 
has been thoroughly groomed for his position. 
Team morale is superb. The coming schedule 
holds no terrors for Millikin men; they are 
determined to do their best and let it rest there, 


assured of the result. 


3 

Millikin loses three seniors from the football 
squad of this season. At first glance this fact 
perhaps doesn’t seem significant. To those who 
know Millikin athletics it is indicative of the 
passing of the two year athlete. Millikin is 
steadily cutting down the student mortality which 
has been so evident between the freshmen and 
senior classes. 

A word about the men. Introducing Tom Hart- 
man, fullback, consistent ground gainer, and an 
admirable type of backfield man. Late in start- 
ing out for football, Hartman was developed to 
smash the line. A trial at quarterback showed 
how well he was suited for the line plunging 
position. 

Fred Seyfer is the second man to be lost 
to the squad this season. Seyfer took up the 
relatively thankless job of tackle two years ago. 
Last year a sub lineman, he finished this season 
as a full fledged regular. Hard hitting, de- 
pendable, playing every minute of the game, he 
will be missed by Millikin. 

Johnny Rodgers is the third man to be lost 
to the squad this season. Rodgers was by train- 
ing a quarterback, but was so developed that he 
was a pearl without price in the backfield— 
he could play anywhere. An accurate passer, 
and good open field runner, and a passable kicker, 
he enjoyed a unique distinction. 


4 

Resumption of athletic relations with Illinois 
college of Jacksonville is a step which should be 
commended. Regardless of the merits of the 
unfortunate incident or train of incidents which 
led to the break, we cannot help rejoicing that 
the two institutions have resumed relations. It 
is significant when an institution is in trouble 
with its neighbors and the points of dissension 
are broadcasted. It is still more significant when 
a friendly feeling exists on both sides. 

The Little Nineteen conference, or officially the 
I.1.A.A.C., of which Millikin has been a member 
for years, is not dead despite several funerals 
which have been held semi-officially for it. Like 
the phoenix, it rises from its own ashes. The 
unwieldiness which was thought to have brought 
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about its death is as effective as a restorative. 

The Mid-west conference, expected to become a 
“little ten,” limps along badly. Millikin is vitally 
interested in both conferences, and athletics are 
suffering because of the fact. 

Dissimilarity of regulations in the two con- 
ferences has proved embarrassing to Millikin 
more than once. Each organization has a con- 
fusing set of rules, either one of which is difficult 
Attempting to fulfill the 
spirit and the letter of both is—well, embar- 


enough to live up to. 


rassing. 

The Mid-west conference represents a stage 
of athletic growth, a feeling that the members 
had outgrown regular channels of competition, 
a striving to be somebody athletically. It may be 
likened to a city’s development from a village. 

Whether the development is too great for Mil- 


likin to accomplish or whether the embarrassment 
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is simply “growing pains” is a moot question. 


On the surface it seems that great as is 
the pleasure in playing the two best teams in 
each neighboring state, the physical and financial 
limitations which such association demands are 


likely to sap the vitality of Millikin athletes. 


There should be a middle ground, however, 
and to this end a conference comprising the 
strongest teams in Illinois, Wisconsin, and In- 
diana or Iowa has been discussed. Such a con- 
ference could have the merits of compactness to- 
gether with equal competition. Millikin cannot 
hope to be the center, geographically, of any con- 
ference in Illinois or in the mid-West. It can 
only hope to arrive at association with teams 
of its equal, located at a minimum of distance 
and to this end we suggest a re-survey of the 
conference maps particularly as they affect Mil- 


likin. 


Here and There Among the Colleges 


An Intimate Review of Tendencies on other Campuses in the 
Events of the Quarter Just Closed 


By DALE YODER 


It is to a crop of new tendencies we wish to call attention, and a casual survey 
of alumni publications for the quarter will reveal most of them pretty strongly 
developed. I refer to an increasingly mature and wholesome alumni concern with 


vital problems of college policy. 


T Is a rather significent crop of new ten- 
| dencies the writer feels he is able to report 

after snooping around in a whole string of 
colleges during the quarter just closed. Incident- 
ally, he found at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois, some of the most effective business and 
publicity arrangements he has come across in 
all his travels. The story rightfully belongs to 
another department and there it will in due time 
be written. Let it suffiice here to hazard the 
opinion that an operation audit of the Knox 
budget would reveal, for each dollar expended, 
as great a return in physical arrangements as 
is to be found in any other college in the middle 
West. While this item is in line with an observa- 
tion of Dr. Lyman P. Powell of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine educational department to the ef- 
fect that more expert buying by the college is 
equivalent to just that much more productive 
endowment, still it isn’t exactly what we started 
out to say. It is to a crop of new tendencies we 
wish to call attention, and a casual survey of 


alumni publications for the quarter will reveal 
most of them pretty strongly developed. I refer 
first to an increasingly wholesome and mature 
concern of alumni magazines with vital prob- 
lems of college policy. Excellent examples of 
this concern are the statement of ‘“Columbia’s 
Needs” by Columbia Alumni News, the sympo- 
sium, “Has Football Become a Menace to Our 
Colleges” in the Vermont Alumni Weekly, and 
the apt classification of alumni into “just two 
groups” by the Illinois Alumni News. Second is 
the growing interest of all parties concerned 
in college control most strikingly shown, perhaps, 
in the St. Stephen’s College “concordat” in which 
the faculty is made the repository of educational 
control. Third, the increasing tendency of news- 
papers and magazines not only to take cognizance 
of the sensational happenings in the colleges, but 
to promote certain generally desired ends by a 
variety of methods of reporting and interpreting 
events, an of which the ‘“Educa- 
tional Notes” page of the Century Magazine is 
in a class all by itself. But we have generalized 


example 
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quite enough. Let us turn to the particular items 
themselves. 


First, is that striking experiment in faculty 
government in St. Stephen’s college at Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, New York. Under a “con 
cordat” between the teaching force and the trus- 
tees effective at the opening of the present col- 
lege year the entire control of academic policy 
becomes the affair of the faculty which forms 
its own regulations for academic control with- 
out consultation with the trustees, and elects 
its own presiding officer. The president of the 
college remains in executive command but the 
dean presides the teaching force. No 
teacher may be dismissed without trial by his 


over 


fellow instructors. In this connection the com- 
ment of President Bernard I. Bell is interest- 
ing: “I cannot see why it should be thought 
strange”, he said to an interviewer, “our trustees 
have simply realized that college teachers are 
adult human beings and trustworthy, not child- 
ren or mere employees; and that, in common 
with other people, they work best in an atmos- 
phere of freedom and responsibility. Obviously 
educational policy is a thing for educators to 
determine, just as business policies are the af- 
fairs of responsible trustees.” 

That this experiment should be made at St. 
Stephen’s is all the more unusual when it is 
remembered that the college has long been re- 
garded as among the most conservative of in- 
stitutions. 

im m 

President Morgan of Antioch College makes 
some observations about self-discipline in con- 
nection with the progran of part time work and 
study carried out in his institution to which 
some other students of educational aims and 
practices may take exception, the recent wide 
publicity (The American Magazine), given to 
this policy, notwithstanding. Among other things 
he said, “The educator must become an expert in 
the matter of discipline. He must realize that 
there are disciplines that break the spirit, pro- 
duce conformity, and kill the initiative. Rigid 
military discipline is charged with producing 
those results. Other disciplines enlist the interest 
of the student in the great adventure of becom- 
ing all he can. This discipline is so important 
that the art of securing it should loom large in 
the methods of the schoolmaster. It is more im- 
portant than the study of books, and requires 
no less skill and preparation. The nub of the 
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question, of course, and the place where con- 
troversy enters lie in the nature of the part 
time work to which the President refers. There 
are all kinds of work, and vital energy expended 
in one department of human activity leaves just 
that much less for another. There is doubtless 
great virtue in a strenuous half day schedule 
of manual activity in which the Antioch students 
engage, but the laws of the reflective life in 
which creative thought is generated may re- 
quire something quite different. Some authorities 
hold that these laws do. 


m m mm 


“Alumni can be classified into just two 


groups”, observes the Illinois Alumni News, 
“those who support the university and those who 
do not. Support has several meanings: It does 
not mean hurrahing at athletic meets or wearing 
It does not 


mean interfering, with snap judgment, in the 


hatbands once a year at reunions. 


management of university affairs which are 
usually being conducted by trained men who are 
on the job every day (and night) and who will 
be the first to suffer if they make mistakes. An 
alumnus by one blast in a newspaper can upset 
or impede a constructive program that university 
officers have labored on for years, and then he 
can go blithely upon his business. The university 
is the only American institution which tolerates 
the suggestion that valuable advice can be given 
as to its conduct by those who have been out 
of touch with its workings for twenty years, and 
in many cases spent their time while within its 
walls in avoiding those workings, subjectively 
and objectively. 
itm 

An inquiry conducted by an instructor at 
the University of Michigan disclosed among 
other interesting facts about the income of the 
men graduates of the class of ’12 of the uni- 
versity that the athletes earn an average of 
$6400 a year, the graduates as a whole $5800, 
and the high scholarship Phi Beta Kappa men 
$3000. “Scholarship seems to pay better than 
it used to,” observes the Springfield Republican 
in printing the item. 


itm mm 
The December number of the Trinity Alumni 
Register in an editorial paragraph on the rela- 
tion of the college to the North Carolina Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal church ends 
with this observation: “As someone has said— 
“Education is democracy, and democracy is educa- 


tion,” so is Trinity college the Church, and the 
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Church is Trinity college. They are inseparable.” 
A thought provoking statement, that. 


im wo 


lB 


A committee of citizens of Rochester, New 
York, have begun a campaign for ten million 
dollars additional endowment and building funds 
for the University of Rochester, with the slogan 
“Ten million in ten days.” An extremely ef- 
is begun in the 
of the Rochester 


Alumni Review, an example of the more mature 


fective publicity campaign 
October-November number 
editorial writing by alumni publications. Among 
the usual needs and plans described at length 
there is a discussion of fraternity housing, in- 
teresting not only for the original plans con- 
sidered, but likewise, for the democratic way in 
which alumni and student opinion is being 
solicited and fully reported. The three plans 
under consideration are: (1) One-story lodges 
without dormitory or dining facilities, either on 
the campus or on adjacent land which the uni- 
versity now holds 


and is ready to sell to 


fraternities. (2) Fraternity houses somewhat 
like the existing buildings with sleeping facilities 
for about fifteen men either on or off the campus. 
(3) Fraternity houses as units of the college dor- 
mitory system—one story lodges without dormi- 
tory facilities of any kind. While all of the frater- 
nities feel that the welfare of the college proper 
is of first importance, most of them seem to 
prefer individual houses with living accomimoda- 
tions, built under specified cost restrictions. A 
few feel, however, that it might be possible for 
the university to co-operate with the fraternities 
to advantage in building practically separate 
fraternity houses with sleeping and eating facili- 
ties as individual units of the dormitory system. 
The Review, on the other hand, is for that ar- 
rangement which will emphasize the four classes 
as the vital units of undergraduate political, 
social, and other activities. Except for the presi- 
dent of the students association, it notes, the 
president of the senior class ought to be the most 
important individual in undergraduate life. The 
freshman who refuses to accept college tradi- 
tions ought to be made the most insignificant. 
“Let there be class democracy or aristocracy or 
whatever you wish to call it.” For this reason 
the alumni organ is inclined to open dormitories 
for all students alike. 


m m ww 
In a discussion of “Columbia’s Needs” the 
Columbia Alumni News in its December 7 issue 


first defines two ways of conducting the financial 
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administration of a university, and second, con- 
siders ways and means of raising a _ special 
alumni fund for bettering the condition of the 
“young scholar who has turned aside from a 
gainful business or professional career to devote 
himself to the intellectual life and who marries 
and has a family of his own.” With respect to 
the first, the editor points out: “One way is to 
contract to spend whatever sums seem desirable, 
wholly regardless of the relation that exists 
between these sums and the stated income from 
which they are to be met, and then to throw the 
institution upon the mercy and pity of the public 
in the hope of obtaining relief. This may be 
called the sentimental method of university ad- 
ministration. The other way is to rigidly con- 
fine the annual expenditures to the amount of 
certain or probable income that will be on hand 
to meet them. This may be called the business 
method of university administration, and ex- 
perience proves that it is far more effective in 
attracting new sources of support than is the 
sentimental method with its annual deficit and 
its annual appeal for help.” With respect to 
the second, the writer passes by the very urgent 
need of four or five additional first rank scienti- 
fic investigators and leaders, and increased li- 
brary facilities to correspond, to place the major 
emphasis on the need of bettering the financial 
condition of instructors and the lower grade of- 
ficers who “just now are more severely handi- 
capped than any other class or type of university 
teacher.” It will take more than two hundred 
thousand dollars a year to put them where they 
ought to be, and for this the alumni fund is 
advocated. 
mm mw 

In an interview reported by the Princeton 
alumni organ, Dr. Stewart Paton, lecturer on 
neuro-biology at Princeton, said: “If left un- 
checked college football within the next few 
years will reach the point where it will have 
to be abolished if not greatly modified. This con- 
clusion has been reached after discussing the 
question with alumni of Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton. Football when played by amateurs 
and in the spirit of amateurs has many ex- 
cellent characteristics and deserves a high rank 
among athletic games. But unfortunately we 
have not been able to retain the amateur spirit, 
and a semi-professional spirit which permeates 
the sport is having a marked effect upon colleges 
and universities. The initiative in the matter of 
organization of the teams and the playing of 
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the games practically has been taken away from 
the undergraduate students and rests largely 
with the coaches. These coaches decide the kind 
of game to be played, select the members of 
the team and leave little or nothing for the under- 
graduate captain and other undergraduate of- 
ficials to determine. Football has become largely 
a form of amusement. for the alumni. While I 
do not think either the students, the faculty, 
the coaches, or the alumni are entirely to blame 
for the present state of affairs, if I were to place 
the blame on any group I would place it upon 
the alumni. For it has been their insistent de- 
mand that developed the sport away out of pro- 
portion to its reasonable importance. The col- 
lege authorities are also to blame for dodging 
the issue, fearing always to displease the alumni 
by placing restrictions on the sport.” 


A later issue of the same publication prints 
the following reply by one of the “grads” ob- 
viously referred to by Dr. Paton: “It is natural 
for anybody who lives in Princeton and who 
sees its alumni in force only on football after- 
noons and at commencement to infer that we 
spend our lives in a state of continuous hysteria, 
that we wear fur coats and orange ribbons half 
the year and the reunion costumes the other 
half. The fact is that almost none of us can 
afford to do it; we are lucky to get those two 
holidays oftener than once in three or four years, 
and our exuberance, when we do get them, is 
very largely a holiday affair. If football is in 
danger because of some of us—not more than 
one in four manage to get down for a Yale or 
Harvard game and vehemently yearn to see a 
victory, I am afraid the game is too fragile for 
legislative rescue.” 

a a 

President Burton of Michigan, in the fore- 
word of the Michigan-Minnesota football game 
program said: “It would be easy to misinter- 
pret this great spectacle today. Some critics 
will say ‘So this is Higher Education!’ Such a 
person forgets that this is not all that a uni- 
versity does. It is merely one of its by-products. 
Only on one or two afternoons in the year do 
we see such a stimulating sight as this. It is a 
powerful agent in unifying large and growing 
institutions. It gathers and weaves together 
into one strong bond the loyalties and enthus- 
iasms of thousands of virile, throbbing youths. 
Such results are highly to be desired.” 

m im i 


President Lowell, on the other hand, is quoted 
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as reporting to the overseers of Harvard uni- 
versity recently: “The public interest in the 
sport as a spectacle has become general over the 
country, and has increased markedly since the 
war. It has tended to give importance to col- 
lege athletic contests. The necessity of maintain- 
ing for this purpose (to stimulate unflagging 
interest in athletics among students) a public 
spectacle attended by thousands of spectators 
every Saturday through the autumn is certainly 
not clear; and whether it ought to be maintained 
for any other object is a matter of worthy con- 
sideration. Criticism has been directed to our 
refusal to play games off our own field except 
with Princeton and Yale. Such a policy has been 
Based 


upon the same feeling is the demand that Har- 


alleged to be exclusive if not arrogant. 


vard ought to play with more teams from other 
parts of the country; and at its last meeting 
the Associated Harvard Clubs passed on a vote 
urging that our elevens play with one of the 
great colleges of the middle West, in alternate 
years at the stadium and on the field of that 
college. If, like the professional baseball leagues, 
the object of the college football teams is to 
carry on a contest for national championship, 
it is not quite clear how these demands can be 
proved unreasonable. But the faculty, assuming 
that education is the prime object of the col- 
lege, is of the opinion that the members of the 
team, their substitutes, managers, etc., cannot 
be absent from Cambridge more than they are 
now without detriment to their studies.” 
itm m 

The Vermont Alumni Weekly in its holiday 
number considers the foregoing opinions under 
the caption: “Has Football Become a Menace to 
our Colleges?” and concludes in part: “The evil 
of converting the football players into a squad 
of traveling salesmen, to sell the college to pros- 
pective students and the public in general, still 
lingers to a great extent. Teams are sent thous- 
ands of miles during the season to play on non- 
college fields in big cities. For this the alumni 
are largely to blame. The graduates demand it 
and thereby give weight to Dr. Paton’s argu- 
ment that the game is largely to provide fun for 
the alumni. Dr. Paton and his supporters will 
help by their criticism. All that has been sug- 
gested can be adopted without hurting the game 
in the least.” 

it im i 

Lawton Mackall, who writes the monthly 
“Educational Notes” of the Century Magazine 
enjoys himself indescribably, and at the same 
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time points out a moral or two in his thrusts at 
certain current tendencies in a few colleges 
to wit: “Three more professors have resigned from 
Rockbound College following the accusation that 
they had insinuated to students that the stork 
theory was open to doubt. Alonzo Mibble, pro- 
fessor of physics and applied farming at Blu- 
berry University, has been found guilty of sign- 
ing a memorandum alleging the existence of sex 
in plant life. His salary of thirteen hundred 
dollars, which he has been drawing for the last 
nineteen years, has been ordered stopped. Simeon 
Carboy, professor of chemistry at Narrow Gage 
Institute, pleads his humble regret that two sub- 
stances heated together in a test. tube combined 
into a new substance before the consent of the 
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trustees could be obtained. He has promised never 
to discover anything again. ‘Crampus’, the 
student publication of Deadham university, com- 
ments with satisfaction on the stirring event 
that this year is to replace the big football game, 
when a mass meeting will be held in the stadium 
at which President Moribund and Dean Fossil 
will deliver a splendid arraignment entitled, 
‘The Menace of Knowledge and How to Stamp 
it Out.’ There is promise of loud support by the 
jeering section. Prominent alumni are so en- 
thusiastic over the prospect that already they 
have raised a fund toward a sand pile for the 
student body, and it is hoped that the gymnasium 
may soon be considerably enlarged for the ac- 
commodation of more dumb-bells.” 


What the Alumni are Doing 


1907 


Mrs. Dwight L. Young, formerly Daisy V. 
Payne of Decatur, is one of those Millikin women 
who are coming more and more to participate 
effectively in the larger civic interests which 
lie outside the home and still are so vitally con- 
nected with it. It is doubtful, though, if any of 
this group has so definitely influenced a great 
community in as short a time as Mrs. Young. 
This is partly explained, perhaps, by the interests 
of her husband, Mr. Dwight Young, who is 
managing editor of the combined Journal and 
Herald newspaper interests of Dayton, Ohio. Mrs. 
Young is directly associated with him in his 
editorial work in the capacity of woman’s editor 
and writer of the popular Betty Fairfax column. 
Besides her newspaper work, she finds time to 
direct the activities of the College club, the city 
Panhellenic, and is one of the directors of the 
Press club, whose delegate she was in Cincin- 
nati at the annual convention in November. No 
one enterprise, however, is so indicative of her 
unselfish zeal for others as her annual Christ- 
mas party for hundreds of Dayton’s out of town 
young people who are brought together in one 
of the most enjoyable social events of the holiday 
season. 


1910 


Blanche Good Brown has recently mpved to 
Indianapolis, where her husband begins work as 
special agent in the farm department of the 
Continental Insurance company. 

Edgar S. Stapp, assistant city engineer of 
Davenport, Iowa, is also a leader in Baptist 
activities in Iowa where he holds the office of 
vice-chairman of the Iowa Baptist Young People’s 
Commission with headquarters in Davenport, 
Iowa. 


Flora E. Ross, who with her sister, Ada ’16, 
and Helen Machan ’22 is spending the winter 


in graduate work at the University of Grenoble, 
Grenoble, France, will pass the holiday season 
in Paris. The young women sailed last July, 
traveling in Italy and Switzerland during the 
weeks preceding the opening of the university. 
They will return to the United States next June. 


Philip H. McGrath was elected president of 
Tau Kappa Epsilon fraternity at its annual 
convention in November at St. Louis. He is the 
first Beta man to hold the national chair, al- 
though the local chapter has been prominently 
identified with the national policies of the fra- 
ternity. Mr. McGrath is a Chicago lawyer, with 
offices in 140 North Dearborn street. He is one 
of the leaders in the Chicago Millikin alumni 
association, having been its president a number 
of terms. 


John R. Lyons in October went to the Fair- 
mount Presbyterian church, Cleveland Heights, 
Cleveland as instructor in religious education. 
After graduation from Millikin, Rev. Mr. Lyons 
spent three years in Union seminary, New York, 
and was graduated from the seminary with the 
degree B. D. and from the sociological depart- 
ment of Columbia university with the master’s 
degree. He served the following eight years as 
Presbyterian missionary in Peking, China. For 
the last three years he has alternated advanced 
study at Columbia university with religious edu- 
cation work at Binghamton, New York. His new 
church is being completed this year at a cost of 
nearly a million dollars. His field of work in- 
cludes one of the finest residential sections of 
Cleveland. 


1911 
Mabel E. Williams is instructor in English 


in the Central high school of Fargo, North Da- 
kota. 


J. Ben Wand, who has been connected for 
the last six years with the “American Lumber- 
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man” published in Chicago, has purchased an 
important trade paper, the “Southern Lumber 
Journal,” of Jacksonville, Florida, and becomes 
editor and publisher with the current issue. Mr. 
Wand has been engaged in the publishing busi- 
ness in both editorial and business management 
capacities since graduation. He gained his first 
experience with the Clinton, Illinois, “Public.” 
He is moving his family from New Orleans to 
Jacksonville. 


1913 


Mabel Edmonson Hobart goes to DeKalb, ['li- 
nois, state teachers’ college as instructor in his- 
tory. She was formerly instructor in the same 
subject in the Monticello, [linois, high school. 
Her husband is also a member of the faculty. 


1914 

Alta E. Irwin begins a new work this year 
as assistant superintendent of the Chicago home 
for delinquent girls in connection with a prac- 
tical problem in sociology under the direction 
of Professor E. A. Ross, head of the department 
of sociology, University of Wisconsin. Miss Ir- 
win was granted the master’s degree in sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1922. Last 
year she entered the graduate department of the 
University of Chicago for the second year’s work 
on her doctorate. Last summer she studied in- 
stitutional work under Professor Ross’ direction 
in France and England. Before taking up her 
graduate studies Miss Irwin was engaged in 
Y.W.C.A. extension work in northern Wisconsin. 

Of more than local interest because of a new 
Millikin generation present, was the Christmas 
party given by Mrs. Joseph Gauger, formerly 
Miss Neva Welsh, in her home in Oakdale boule- 
vard, Decatur, for the children of resident Tri 
Delts. Among the children of Millikin graduates 
were: Ernest and Harold Dragstream, ages 6 
and 4 respectively, sons of Mr- and Mrs. Rolla 
Dragstream. Mrs. Dragstream was formerly Sar- 
ah Augusta Jacobsen ’12. Richard Kiick, 3 years. 
son of Mr. and Mrs- Elmer Kiick. Mrs. Kick was 
formerly Isabel Dawson 717. Tommy and Robert 
Parkinson, 2 years and 4 months respectively, 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Nellis P. Parkinson. 
Mrs. Parkinson was formerly Florence North ’16. 
Hubert and Margery Magill, 4 and 2 years re- 
spectively, children of Dr. and Mrs. Ansel O. 
Magill. Mrs Magill was formerly Helen Eliza- 
beth Mills ’09. Bobby and Arden Hamman, child- 
ren of Mr. and Mrs. Arden Hamman. Mrs. Ham- 
man was formerly Ester Velma Kiick ’17. Joda 
and Billy McGaughey, children of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. R. McGaughey. Mrs. McGaughey was former- 
ly Myrtle May. Barbara Jean Gauger, 2 years, 
daughter af Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Gauger. 

1916 

John A. Montgomery is district representative 
of the Sherman and Ellis, Inc., Insurance com- 
pany, with office in 401 Chronicle building, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Doris E. Irwin in October entered the New 
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Getting by Giving 


lly is the most certain fact in busi- 
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would develop a large volume of 
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profits most in the end. 


We are proving it. 
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York School of Social Work, a graduate school 
in applied sociology, specializing in child welfare. 
The school is small but select, enrolling some 
150 specially certified students from all parts 
of the United States. Students are fitted directly 
for important child welfare posts in the United 
States and Europe. 


Nora Elizabeth Van Liew, formerly Nora Bris- 
coe, lives in Galesburg, Illinois, where her hus- 
band, John Van Liew, is the new athletic director 
at Knox College. She was formerly instructor 
in mathematics in the Champaign, Illinois, high 
school. 


Leo C. Graybill recently formed a law part- 
nership with his brother, F. L. Graybill, under 
the firm name, Graybill and Graybill, with offices 
in Great Falls and Belt, Montana. Mr. Leo 
Graybill received his J.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1919, and since that time 
has been practicing law in Belt, Montana, where 
he is identified with the leading civic movements 
of that part of the state. Probably no young 
attorney enjoys a wider acquaintanceship than 
Mr. Graybill, and the recent organization of the 
new firm was the logical next step in a growing 
practice which extended well outside the county 
which marks his first location. Incidentally, this 
later move recalls the special inducement by 
which the citizens of Belt secured a young attor- 
ney just out of college for their community. A 
committee of leading citizens was authorized to 
go to Great Falls and offer as special inducement 
to the right man a fully equipped office with 
rent free in the local county seat. The man 
selected was Graybill of Millikin, who had just 
entered the office of his older brother, Attorney 
Faye L. Graybill, a University of Chicago gradu- 
ate, and senior member of the firm. Of special 
interest, also, is the fact that Mrs. Faye L. 
Graybill was formerly Eloise Ayres ’17. Their 
child, Judith Ann, celebrated her first birthday 
in October. 


1917 

Friends and classmates of Mrs. Charlotte 
Kerney Shellabarger were grieved to learn of 
the death of her husband, Mr. Thatcher Shella- 
barger on October 4, of organic heart trouble. 
He was the second son in the third generation 
of a family which for more than 60 years had 
been active in business and social life in De- 
catur. He had lived in Decatur all his life, 
except for the period he was in Europe with 
the United States army. Besides Mrs. Shella- 
barger, he left a daughter of seven months. 


1918 
Elsie L. Miller is instructor in the trade dress- 
making department in Cass Technical high school 
of Detroit, Michigan. Her engagement to Mr. 
Neil A. Cameron, Oberlin graduate and ath- 
letic director in the Western high school of De- 
troit, was announced in December. 


1919 
James D. Reed was recently given the New 
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Berlin, Illinois, Methodist charge by the Illinois 
Conference in its annual meeting. Reverend Mr. 
Reed goes to New Berlin from Bethany, IIli- 
nois. 


Mrs. William Mace, formerly Gertrude Guller, 
now living in Hershey, Cuba, was hostess in 
December to two Millikin graduates, Miss Mabel 
Hays 718 of Decatur and Miss Della Blossom 
Redmon ‘14 of New York City. Miss Redmon and 
Miss Hays are meeting in Miami, Florida, and 
from there they will go to Cuba. Mr. Mace is 
representative of the Hershey interests in one 
of those unique Cuban cities owned and gov- 
erned by the American chocolate manufacturer. 


1920 

J. Halvor Leek, instructor in political science 
at the Wharton School of Commerce, comes up 
for preliminary examination during the winter 
quarter for admission to the candidacy for the 
doctor’s degree. This is Mr. Leek’s third year 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He holds 
his master’s degree from the University of Illi- 
nois. 

Henry B. Curry entered a partnership for the 
general practice of accounting with Robert J. 
Murphey, formerly of Millikin and a graduate 
of Wharton School of Commerce, Philadelphia. 
They will have offices in the Millikin building, 
Decatur. Mr. Curry was former internal revenue 
inspector in the income tax unit of the Spring- 
field district with headquarters in Decatur. Mr. 
Murphey is a certified public accountant and 
part time instructor in the school of commerce. 


1921 

J. Irwin Smith, who has been in charge of 
the testing station at Lockport, Illinois, con- 
ducted by the Sanitary District Commission, em- 
bracing largely Cook county, has been trans- 
ferred to the central testing plant in Chicago. 
Mr. Smith received his master’s degree in chem- 
ical engineering from the University of Illinois 
in 1922, and has since been engaged with the 
Illinois Water Survey and the Sanitary District 
of Cook County, respectively. His problem is 
the further purification of the water of the Chi- 
cago drainage canal. The method now employed 
is that of intermittent aeration. With unlimited 
equipment, the testing department is securing 
very valuable data. 

1922 

Robert Sanders begnis his second year in the 
medical department of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

John G. Birks, who is enrolled in the law 
department of Georgetown University, has re- 
cently qualified for a part time clerkship in 
the Library of Congress. 


Edward W. Pfeffer is associated with his father 
in the Pfeffer Milling company of Lebanon, Illi- 
nois, one of the largest white corn products 
manufacturing companies of southern Illinois. 

1923 

Esther M. Biggs is instructor in English at 

the Mazon, Illinois, high school. 
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On Fashionable Apparel 


In January come the first glimpses of a 
new season’s clothes and this store must be 
ready to receive them. Though snowy 
weather plainly calls for Winter wraps, 
hats and frocks we must quickly clear 
every Winter garment and so you have 
the advantage now of splendid styles at 
very low prices. Shopping early, you will 
be most thoroughly satisfied with the at- 
tractive additions that you can make so 
economically to your mid-season ward- 
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In the circle at the left is one of the electric locomo- 
tives that will replace the steam engines, 


10 locomotives will 
take the place of 25 
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IFTEEN YEARS AGO Joseph French Johnson, who 
was, and is, Dean of the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance of New York University, found himself faced 
with a problem to which there was no satisfactory answer. 


He was constantly in receipt of letters from business men, 
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The letters asked such questions as these: 
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"THESE COLLEGES and uni- 
versities, and 80 others, have 
used parts of the Alexander "Ham- 
ilton Institute Course in their 
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And yet there are those who love it.’’ 
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eNews and Opinion, 

Foreword 


The editors present this last number of 
Volume IV with the feeling that the com- 
pletion of the volume marks also the at- 
tainment of the major objective which has 
featured the policy of the Journal during 
the year. The Journal had determined 
that the selection of Millikin’s fourth pres- 
ident should be made upon a scientific 
basis into which the particular qualifica- 
tions of the individual, the conditions un- 
der which he should hold office, and cer- 
tain fundamental principles of liberal edu- 
cation should enter. The appointment of 
President Penney under the conditions de- 
scribed by The Spectator in this issue is re- 
ceived by the editors as a complete ac- 
quiescence to their suggestions. 

At the close of the year, and in anticipa- 
tion of next year’s volume, it is appropri- 
ate to mention again what was said in the 
first issue of this volume as to the re- 
sponsibility for the opinions expressed 
here. For the Journal will continue next 


year more thoroughly a journal of opinion 
than it has been in the past. The point of 
view expressed is that of the editors. That 
the entire alumni group of the institution 
does not agree with them goes without 
saying. As was said in the October Jour- 
nal: “Frankly, we find no such concert of 
interest which would warrant editorial 
expressions of the intimate kind we pro- 
pose to print.” To quote further, ‘there 
is only one group of alumni the editors 
temperamentally and otherwise, we hope, 
are fitted to speak for. Where faith and 
hope in Millikin run high, where attitudes 
are alert and fair, where belief in truth for 
truth’s sake is a ruling purpose, and the 
intelligence to recognize it an invariable 
condition—there we want to be.’ The past 
year, we hope, has found us there, and we 
propose to continue in that position. The 
success of our efforts during the two se- 
mesters just finished argues strongly, we 
feel, for such a course. 


The Way We Feel About It Now 


With the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of President Penney the college 
passes under the eighth administration of 
its affairs in the twenty-two years of its 
life. President Penney is the fourth pres- 
ident, but there have been an equal num- 
ber of acting administrations to fill in. 
The fact is not one of which we are proud. 


It is to be explained only by the lack of a 
consistent educational policy characteristic 
of colleges under the managerial system 
of the day where a board of laymen at- 
tempts to direct an educational enterprize 
of a highly specialized nature. It is a sad 
commentary upon our sensitiveness that a 
college must withstand the retirement of 
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seven administrations to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of the system. 


For at Millikin we have come to recog- 
nize that inadequacy slowly. It is only 
very recently that the conviction has come. 
In the selection and original retirement of 
President Taylor the board found itself 
comparatively free and without criticism, 
as it did in the selection of President Fel- 
lows in 1918. When it suggested its in- 
tention of removing Dr. Fellows in 1914, 
just as he was beginning to give the in- 
stitution a really constructive educational 
policy, there were indications of a change 
in attitude. Some were doubting the 
board’s ability to personally supervise and 
direct the college. Students and alumni 
showed such a determination that he be 
permitted to continue his work that the 
board was forced to acquiesce. 


When Dr. Fellows was removed the fol- 
lowing year expressions of dissatisfaction 
were general. Dr. Taylor filled the acting 
presidency for two years. The selection 
of Dr. Hessler then as acting president 
was largely a concession to students and 
alumni, and only his own popularity pre- 
vented the entire demoralization of the in- 
stitution. 

The summary removal of Dr. Fellows 
had done much to focus attention upon the 
office of president at Millikin, and in an- 


Under the circumstances, we feel that 
the auspices are good. Certain it is that 
there are no skeletons that have not been 
aired, no secrets. The new president comes 
in with the eyes of the college, the com- 
munity, almost of the nation, upon him, 
and his own eyes open. According to his 
statements he holds exactly the point of 
view which the Journal has consistently 
maintained is the essential one for the suc- 
cessful development of the liberal college. 
How well his own ideas coincide with those 
of the editors of the Journal may readily 
be seen from a comparison of his let- 
ter and Mr. William Casey’s editorial 
‘The Way We Feel About It’ from the 
October Journal, both of which are given 
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ticipation of the next selection members 
of the alumni association prepared to pre- 
sent the board with a definite schedule of 
conditions under which the new president 
should come. The board selected Dr. 
Holden. Within a short time after his 
coming it became perfectly apparent that 
the board had no intention of adopting 
completely the suggestions made by the 
organization of the alumni. When in 1923 
President Holden was forced to resign, 
the alert-minded among faculty, alumni, 
and students saw the suicide which faced 
any individual coming into the presidency 
and determined upon a changed status for 
that office. 


To that end students have sought out 
the president-elect and informed him as to 
the history of the situation. They have 
assured themselves that he will not permit 
the board to meddle in the direction of the 
educational program of the college. They 
have asked that he state publicly his deter- 
mination to preserve the freedom of the 
classroom at any cost. They have ques- 
tioned the board and received its assur- 
ance that the direction of educational mat- 
ters will be left to the president and fac- 
ulty of the college. 


It is under such conditions that Presi- 
dent Penney comes to James Millikin. 


in full in this issue. The president-elect’s 
letter will bear rereading several times, 
for in it, we feel, lies the board’s con- 
cession to the conditions and qualifica- 
tions which the editors made in the Oct- 
ober issue. In it, also, and what is much 
more important, lies the entire hope of the 
emergence of James Millikin from the ob- 
scurity of the aimless and undirected small 
college and of its introduction to the great 
field of truly liberal education. It is, there- 
fore, with the feeling of a year’s work 
successfully completed, of major objec- 
tives attained, and of renewed hope in the 
future of the institution under President 
Penney, that the Journal extends a wel- 
coming hand to the new President. 
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Iil 


The auspices are in general good, but 
there are less pleasant conditions to con- 
sider. Confidence in the college among 
prospective students and among members 
of the educational profession everywhere 
has suffered as a result of the long process 
of disorganization and its inevitable re- 
sult. The college had just emerged from 
that stage where each year’s enrollment 
was a matter of speculation and had 
achieved that desirable position where a 
critical selection of prospective students 
was really possible. Now it must return 
for a period to that condition where its 
alumni must again wonder from year to 
year whether the next term will be a 
“good” one for the College. 


But if the student body is to be a mat- 
ter of question both as to quality and quan- 
tity, the faculty is much more a matter of 
doubt. The losses to the personnel of that 
body at the close of last semester, were, 
as is generally understood, appalling. But 
few of those members whose presence 
promised the emergence of the faculty so 
hopefully foretold in the January issue re- 
main. And it is only the last two years 
which have seen such a faculty leadership 
as to give hope. There have always been 
great personalities on the faculty, but it 


IV 


The coming of the new president, there- 
fore, gives particular point to the issue of 
academic freedom which forms the center 
of discussion in this issue, heading in Mr. 
Halvor Leek’s personal editorial ‘Aca- 
demic Freedom”, 


The April issue of the Journal would 
have been given over to a discussion of the 
problems involved in this timely question 
had not the time of publication come when 
the college and all those connected with it 
were in such a state of disorganization 
over that very issue that to have spoken 
might likely have meant to be misunder- 
stood and discredited. Now, however, 
there should be no such misunderstanding, 
and it is with pleasure that we present in 
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had never been organized to harness them 
and place in them the responsibility for 
the educational program of the College, 
an arrangement which marks that type of 
institution about which great traditions 
cling. 


Now the majority of those responsible 
for that state of affairs is gone. Each 
time that faculty has seemed about ready 
to assume this proper position the same 
thing has happened. Whether it shall con- 
tinue to happen depends entirely upon the 
new president. If he is allowed to put into 
practice those principles which he voices, 
real constructive faculty leadership may 
be developed. It is at best, however, a 
slow process, and there is left at the Col- 
lege a woefully small group of those who 
have the characteristics necessary to form 
the essential nucleus. 


The reputation for interference, more- 
over, which the board has gained to such 
an extent that it is now nationally known, 
will surely prevent the best type of in- 
structor from coming to the institution. 
Before much can be hoped for, then, the 
new president must rebuild the reputation 
of the college as an institution of free and 
untrammeled thought, and that too is an 
arduous task. 


this issue some recent thought on this 
pregnant problem of the liberal college. 

Millikin is indeed at the cross-roads. As 
the brief resume of the conditions sur- 
rounding the student walkout in this num- 
ber indicates, the issue at the college is a 
clear one. The board invaded the field upon 
this occasion as it has done on several 
others. It is not entirely to be blamed. 
President Taylor differs from the editors 
in believing that the board should be con- 
sulted upon even the most trivial and in- 
cidental matters, and this process, during 
his long tenure at the college, has encour- 
aged the idea of personal supervision and 
interference. 

But shall the process continue? If it 
does there is but one classification for Mil- 
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likin, that of the bigoted, doctrinal train- 
ing school. As Mr. Leek points out in his 
editorial, such an institution has no right 
to call itself a liberal college. It seems un- 
believable that an institution so free from 
the ordinary pressure of church and politi- 
cal interests should be endangered by the 
very board which is charged with provid- 
ing its future. Yet the board in its policy 
is a very real danger to the welfare of the 
College. As Dr. Lightmer Witmer of the 
University of Pennsylvania, says: 
“For the trustees of an institution of 


Vv 


As Mr. Leek indicates, however, the 
question is not so much what the board 
may do in the future. It involves tradi- 
tions; 


“One instance creates a precedent; no 
more is necessary. In such an insti- 
tution compulsion is in the air; it is 
tacit and palpable though not explicit, 
and those of us who are not made of 
the stuff of martyrs prefer to heed its 
delicately conveyed warning rather 
than test our alleged independence.” 
Shall the dismissal of Professors Sel- 


VI 


Dr. Witmer says, 
“Freedom of opinion and speech never 
will be absolutely unlimited, nor on 
the other hand, can it ever be abso- 
lutely restricted. The struggle is 
probably eternal, between those seek- 
ing a larger measure of freedom and 
those demanding greater conformity.” 
In this great struggle Millikin has be- 
come a battle ground. To such spots tra- 
ditions cling easily. May we hope that 
the tradition here may be that of the spirit 
of determination and sacrifice, of loyalty 
to principle and justice, which character- 
ized those students who gladly jeopardized 
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learning even to appear to control the 
opinions of its faculty, is usually the 
first step toward the deterioration and 
disintegration of the institution of 
which they are legally the adminis- 
trators in trust for the entire com- 
munity.” 

We are particularly hopeful, therefore, 
in the board’s determination to permit Dr. 
Penney a free hand in the direction of the 
College. From that determination great 
possibilities of constructive development 
come. 


vage and Casey be the dominant traditions 
at Millikin? 

At Oberlin, according to Mr. Ament, the 
situation is strikingly different. 

“The tradition of freedom of thought 

goes back to the very founding of 

Oberlin in 1833 by men who wanted 

to go to the roots of the great prob- 

lems of society.” 

The refusal of the Oberlin board to un- 
seat a professor without the faculty’s ap- 
proval, in spite of public criticism, is but 
one of a long series of incidents which 
have developed that tradition. 


their degrees and their immediate future 
that the future Millikin might not be 
forced to apologize for its narrowness and 
provincialism. The expression of that 
spirit is preserved for all time in the first 
student petition, which has been termed, 
rightly, we believe, one of the great 
definitive documents in the struggle for 
Academic Freedom. We print it in full 
as the brightest spot in that confusing 
situation. 


With such traditions, may not James 
Millikin, like Oberlin, find herself a “small 
but honored place’? 
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Academic Freedom 


By HALVOR LEEK 


Rare is the large institution where there lives not the tradition of the ousting 


of some obstreperous non-conformist. 


And one instance creates a precedent; 


no more is necessary. In such an institution compulsion is in the air; it is tacit 


and palpable though not explicit. 


And those of us who are not made of the stuff 


of martyrs prefer to heed its delicately conveyed warning rather than test our al- 


leged independence. 


has been hounded and, insofar as it could be 
achieved, silenced by the standardizing rank 
There are two tendencies always at 


IT: every age the pioneer seeker after truth 


and file. 
war in social progress as Walter Bagehot has 
so well demonstrated: the pressure of the mass 
to force conformity upon the members of so- 
ciety, and the struggle of the different, non-con- 
formist, unorthodox individual to escape the pres- 
sure and express himself. If the former force 
achieves the ascendancy in the struggle, the re- 
sult is stagnation. Only by giving free play for 
the variations of the differing, original individ- 
ual who is rare enough in all conscience, can the 
race hope to make further progress. 


Certainly if ever there was an institution 
whose function it is, among others, to safeguard 
and utilize the rare person with the spark of 
originality, that institution is the college or uni- 
sersity of today. Down through the centuries 
the universities have done their best to provide 
a refuge for such rebellious spirits, but now and 
again the pressure of the standardizing world 
has been too great, and has forced the universi- 


There are at least three sources of pressure 
on the modern academic institution,—the church, 
the government, and vested economic interests. 
From generation to generation the controversial 
matter changes, but the pressure remains. These 
forces are powerful over the American college in 
particular because they correspond to three 
sources of income, and therefore life, to the col- 
lege. We have the denominational school, set 
up and maintained by a very definite church 
group; we have the great state university, de- 
pendent for its continued existence and welfare 


ties to yield up their offending ones to popular 
or official fury. Or, sadder still, there have been 
times when the universities themselves have sunk 
to a low plane, and have offered to the youth of 
their times such a stiflling atmosphere as. to cause 
the most sensitive spirits to flee for fear of suf- 
focation. 


We count ours an age of emancipation; we 
guarantee to all the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; and we flaunt abroad 
our championship of the freedom of the press, of 
speech, and of assemblage. Certainly if we safe- 
guard these boasted rights in the market-place, 
the forum, and the pulpit, they must be a fortiori 
strongly entrenched in our institutions of learn- 
ing, which are, or should be, indeed, the very 
citadel of free ideas. Yet we hear the constant- 
ly recurring charge that many of our colleges, 
so far from being disinterested seekers after the 
truth, are peddling out as the law from Sinai 
those ideas favored by a dominant class, religious, 
political, or economic, and are carefully and as 
quietly as possible, ridding themselves of such 
independent spirits as prefer to think for them- 
selves. 


upon the magnanimity and broad-mindedness of 
a majority in the state legislature; and we have 
the private secular institution, endowed by a 
wealthy individual or group. Each of these will 
tend to have a more or less characteristic cast, 
and each will have its peculiar problems. 
America has been a flourishing field of opera- 
tion for all sorts of religious demonstrations, and 
each one of any size has set up a college or two 
to propagate its own peculiar tenets and to pro- 
vide a ministry for the continuation of its work. 
In such colleges the main difficulties as to aca- 
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demic freedom will be found in the departments 
of biology, philosophy, religion, and social science. 
The present recrudescence of the tempest aroused 
by the advent of Darwinism is typical of the 
kind of controversy that may be expected to arise. 
The Church, whatever one it may be, has a body 
of doctrine, of dogma, which it feels it must im- 
part to its younger generation. The obvious in- 
strument, ready to its hand for such a purpose, 
When the subject matter taught 


in a department of the college conflicts with the 


is its college. 


sacred dogma, what is so natural as that the de- 
partment must alter its teaching to conform with 
the dogma? The Church feels, and quite justi- 
fiably, I think, from one standpoint, that it is 
paying the bills, and therefore has a right to di- 
rect the work of the institution in accordance 


with its own wishes. 


But the main fight over religious intolerance 
has been fought and won. Occasionally the spec- 
ter arises and flaps bloodless wings, but it is us- 
ually in the smaller, more hidebound schools only. 
Despite the attitude of one or two state legisla- 
tures and Mr. Bryan, I think it can fairly be 
said that the more influential universities of the 
country are no longer stalked by the detectives 
of a militant and hidebound religious orthodoxy. 
But the fight continues in other fields. 


Many of our greatest universities to-day are 
those maintained by the states out of public 
funds. These schools are operated on widely 
differing plans, varying from practically assured 
incomes to situations bordering on periodical 
beggary. In some cases the university is assured 
a certain mill-rate out of all the taxes levied by 
the state; again, it is completely dependent from 
year to year upon the goodwill of the legislature. 
Even the first scheme does not relieve schools 
from governmental pressure, since their operat- 
ing costs are constantly rising. It is virtually 
necessary, therefore, for the university to keep 
on good terms with the legislature. It is a no- 
torious fact, for instance, that the President and 
Deans of a certain middle west state university 
have to make periodical trips to the capitol to 
lay before the legislature their respective needs 
and to practice the arts of mendicancy to pro- 
cure the necessary funds to carry on their work, 


—a humiliating necessity, surely. 
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But where the Church clearly is not justified 
in such proceedure, is in claiming to give the lib- 
eral education through its collegiate institution. 
Indeed, under such circumstances, the Church of- 
fers no true education at all. The Church must 
realize that as soon as it insists on its preroga- 
tive of dictating the content of the courses taught 
in its college it becomes an organ of propaganda 
pure and simple, and honesty should compel it 
to admit the real situation. If the Presbyterians, 
for instance (not that they are any worse than 
others that might be mentioned), desire to use 
their institutions solely for the purpose of spread- 
ing their doctrines and of molding more good 
Presbyterians, by all that’s respectable, let them 
do so! But let them admit the fact candidly in 
their catalogs, instead of inveigling young people 
into their class-rooms under the impression that 
they are to receive a liberal education. 


Moreover, it is well-known that legislatures 
are excitable groups, and sometimes the casual 
remarks of unwary professors (usually garbled), 
getting noised abroad in the state capitol, rouse 
unsuspected depths of patriotic ire in legislative 
bosoms. Historic halls ring with charges of bol- 
shevism and anarchism parading blatantly in 
the guise of academic cap and gown, subverting 
the principles of representative government and 
leading astray the youth of the land. Aha, cries 
the virtuous legislature, we have been nourishing 
a viper in our bosoms; not another cent shall 
our shameless university have until it roots out 
the insidious radicals! And so the departments 
of political science, economics, and _ sociology 
must be conducted with a view to avoiding of- 
fense to hidebound politicians. Or a historian 
achieves notoriety by quoting Lincoln to the ef- 
fect that our Mexican war was wholly unjusti- 
fied; or by declaring, quite truly, that by our war 
of 1812 we were allying ourselves with the forces 
of autocracy. Immediately the legislature holds 
solemn council and appoints a committee of in- 
quiry, of assured prejudice and tested ignorance, 
to investigate the case. 


But legislatures have, unfortunately, not lim- 
ited themselves to the public institutions; New 
York, for instance, through the agency of the 
notorious Lusk bills, sought to reach over into 
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the field of private educational agencies and con- 
trol them by a system of licensing. This de- 
parture is a new one and has not yet been wide: 


Yet the field of purely political interference 
is limited; most of the interference on the part 
of legislature is really for economic reasons. 
No one is advocating a reversion to monarchial 
government, and socialism is really an economic 
In the days of 
Metternich the advocacy of republicanism was 


rather than a political reform. 


verboten through most of Europe; now it is the 
form of orthodoxy. The world does move, but 
at such appalling cost! It seems to insist on 
crushing its leaders and prophets before advanc- 
ing to the positions they urged. To-day the bat- 
tlefield is no longer that of political, but of econ- 


omic organization. 


The third type of institution I mentioned above 
is the secular institution maintained by the dona- 
tions of millionaire philanthropists. Many of 
our most prominent universities belong in this 
group—such, for instance, as Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Chicago, and Leland Stanford. Many of 
them began as sectarian foundations, but have 
achieved freedom from the leading strings of 
the mother church. These institutions, then, be- 
come dependent upon the bounty of a dominant 
class in society, for it is only that class that is 
in a position to assist the universities financial- 
ly in accordance with their large scale needs. 

But these same wealthy benefactors are by no 
means the completely disinterested and benevo- 
lent uplifters that they appear,—any more than 
the great majority of us would be were we in 


Now the university stands somewhat apart 
from the busy world, in a sort of cloistered peace 
and seclusion for which it has been alternately 
On the one side stand 
the students and the faculty; on the other, the 
general public. 


praised and reproached. 


Their points of contact are re- 
spectively the president and the board of trus- 
It is just at this point that the trouble 


centers. 


tees. 
Under the prevailing arrangement, a 
president who is sincerely desirous of advancing 
the cause of education is in a most unenviable 
position. He becomes the buffer between trus- 


tees and faculty. He becomes the apologist of 
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ly copied elsewhere; but it indicates a tendency 
which advocates of academic freedom must 
watch. 


their places. They have achieved a recognized 
and enviable position in the social and economic 
scale, and since they profited so handsomely by 
the present industrial arrangement, they are nat- 
urally convinced of its merit and become its ve- 
hement protagonists. They are not sentimental 
altruists, or they never would have reached the 
top in the merciless competitive struggle of the 
business world. Quite simply, and unconscious 
of anything humorous in the credo, they believe 
that the present system compensates each man 
in accordance with his merit. Now these mil- 
lionaires have a vested interest in the status quo, 
and, being hard-headed business men, they are 
scarcely likely to distribute their surplus funds 
in a way which may seem to them calculated 
their There- 


fore the universities must conduct themselves 


to undermine own  securtiy. 
with circumspection lest they find themselves 
cut off without even the proverbial 
Those which 


granting fair consideration to the proposals 


shilling. 


schools achieve notoriety by 


of long-haired radicals are not likely to be 
favored with the benevolent attention of those 
whom Upton Sinclair dubs the ‘grand dukes’ of 
business. How commonly has some disturbing 
professor been amicably cautioned by his presi- 


dent not to ruffle the surface of the social waters 
lest he frighten away some particularly big fish 


for which the president has been patiently ang- 
ling! 


each to the other, and gains, very frequently, 
only the suspicion and ill-will of each. 

But is there any necessity for this ubiquitous 
development of friction between faculty and trus- 
tees? The trouble is that there is a business side 
of our colleges and universities which must be 
effiiciently handled, and the very natural tenden- 
cy is to turn for aid to those who have made a 
financial success of their own affairs. Our in- 
stitutions, then, find themselves under the con- 
trol of the same dominant class referred to above. 
The duplication of prominent names found in our 
boards of trustees and in boards of directors of 


our huge corporations, as compiled by Upton 
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Sinclair in The Goose-Step, is overwhelming. 
But I do not attribute the fact to any deep-laid 
plot on the part of the interests to control the 
educational output; it is rather the logic of events 
that has placed us in the hands of the present 
ruling group. 

But it is none the less an unfortunate position 
to be in. For the average trustee tends to mis- 
take the nature of his function. He has been 
chosen to administer the physical property of 
the institution and to produce as large an operat- 


Moreover, the board of trustees is very often 
a closed corporation, and tends to become irres- 
ponsible in its exercise of power. Its members 
acknowledge a responsibility of a sort, but they 
insist on being themselves the interpreters of it. 
In the Scott Nearing case at the University of 
Pennsylvania, for instance, the trustees simply 
failed to renew Dr. Nearing’s appointment, with- 
out assigning any reason whatsoever. Students, 
faculty, portions of the alumni, the press, and 
the public generally raised an uproar over the 
action of the trustees, and there was an insistent 
demand for an explanation of their action. But 
the board, assured of the legal authority for its 
act, sat back in obdurate silence and refused to 
be smoked out,—exemplifying in action the senti- 
ment that old Cornelius Vanderbilt was in- 
cautious enough to utter,—‘the public be damned!’ 

The Nearing case is interesting because it 
sheds light on a variety of sources of potential 
intolerance. I do not know where the cause of 
the action really lay, but it was variously charged 
that Dr. Nearing’s religious views offended 
certain of the trustees; that his child labor utter- 
ances had caused certain state senators to put 
pressure on the board for his removal (the uni- 
versity is partly dependent on state funds) ; and 
that his socialistic leanings (mainly imputed, at 
that time) had made him persona non grata to 
the eminent financiers of the board. The Near- 


This problem is as old as the ages. I have no 
panacea, though it does seem to me that cer- 
tain things could be done to better the situation. 
At least one of the primary aims of education, 
in my opinion, is to teach one to think clearly, 
and a prerequisite is the removal of prejudice 
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ing revenue as possible; but too often he assumes 
also the responsibility for the educational policy, 
and in so doing he exercises an inevitable bias 
of opinion, with disastrous results to the search 
for truth. He takes quite seriously the sort of 
thing typified by the Coolidge articles in the De- 
lineator of several years ago, and determines to 
do battle for the Lord by elminating these ob- 
noxious professors who have the temerity to . 
question the divine rightness of things as they 
are. 


ing case also evidenced the utter helplessness of 
the faculty, who were practically unanimous in 
The Dean 
of Dr. Nearing’s department had recommended 


their opposition to the board’s action. 


his reappointment, and his ability was readily 
I have heard 
personally from several individuals who came in 
contact with the man that he was perhaps as 


acknowledged by his colleagues. 


stimulating and effective a teacher as the uni- 
versity has ever possessed. 


Now it is true that you will find innumerable 
sincere professors who deny that they are ever 
But it must be re- 
membered also that the great majority of the hu- 
man race never venture out of the beaten path. 


subjected to any pressure. 


Trustees do not care to go out of their way to 
make trouble; most teachers, I suppose, are sin- 
cere conservatives,—rationalizers of the present 
system,—and the trustees are only too pleased to 
let well enough alone. But rare is the large in- 
stitution where there lives not the tradition of 
the ousting of some obstreperous non-conformist. 
And one instance creates a precedent; no more is 
necessary. In such an institution compulsion is 
in the air; it is tacit and palpable though not 
explicit. And those of us who are not made of 
the stuff of martyrs prefer to heed its delicately 
conveyed warning rather than test our alleged 


independence. 


and preconceived ideas. To this end, every prob- 
lem must be viewed from every conceivable an- 
gle, without the slightest pressure as to any par- 
ticular viewpoint being the correct one. Every 
student, and every person, for that matter, should 


be allowed to work out his own ideas as nearly 
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as possible in vacuo,—after being subjected to the 
impact of every shade of opinion obtainable. If 
we can judge the future by the past, it is prob- 
able that the world never will reach any body 
of ultimate, absolute truth; there never will be 
an infallible dogma to be handed down, for truth 
will ever be relative to the age. 


It seems, therefore, almost ludicrous to note 
the horror with which the vested interests view 
the exposure of young minds to radical ideas. 
They protest that the college subjects the imma- 
ture minds of youth to these poisonous ideas be- 
fore they are capable of forming sane and bal- 
anced judgments. What they really mean is 
that the college tries to let the student see every 
side of a question before the inevitable growth 
of a crust of custom and habit make him forever 
impervious to new ideas. What reactionaries 
fear is that such heartless exposure will result 
in an awkward open-mindedness rather than the 
more useful blind acceptance of things ‘as they 
But I maintain 
that poor old puzzleheaded Mark Sabre who never 
was quite sure what was right is a higher pro- 
duct of society than was positive, dogmatic old 
Bounderby, self-made success though he was. 
Perhaps I ought to add, in all fairness, that much 
of the opposition to things new and different 
comes from a vast number of people who are 


are now and always have been’. 


simply temperamentally conservative, and there- 
fore hate to see the passing of the old even though 
they will not apparently lose anything by it. 


Now if it be admitted as desirable that students 
should be allowed to see every phase of a ques- 
tion, surely the control of education should be in 
the hands of the most disinterested group that 
can be found. My own feeling is that the faculty 
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can better be trusted with the problem than any- 
one else. Depend upon it, even the average uni- 
versity faculty will be found to be predominantly 
conservative, and they can be relied upon to en- 
ter an effective protest against a clear case of 
propaganda. But at the same time, college pro- 
fessors aS a group are probably more sensitive 
to the need of freedom of discussion and less com- 
mitted to an a priori solution of human problems 
than any others. With a faculty actively in 
charge of the academic situation, under the lead- 
ership of a fairly liberal and scholarly executive, 
aided and abetted by a group of efficient trus- 
tees who limit themselves to their proper sup- 
porting function, I think we may fairly trust that 
the ugly duckling of new-born truth will not be 
maltreated or killed, but will be properly nour- 
ished and sheltered until it changes into the white 
swan of recognized respectability whose beauty 
all the world acclaims. As Oliver Wendell Holmes 


put it, in a similar figure: 


“The time is wracked with birth-pangs; every 
hour 

Brings forth some gasping truth, and truth 
new-born 

Looks a misshapen and untimely growth, 

The terror of the household and its shame, 

A monster coiling in its nurse’s lap 


That some would strangle, some would 
starve; 

But still it breathes, and passed from hand 
to hand, 


And suckled at a hundred half-clad breasts 
Comes slowly to its stature and its form, 
Calms the rough ridge of its dragon scales, 
Changes to shining locks its snaky hair, 
And moves transfigured into Angel guise, 
Welcomed by all that cursed its hour of 
birth, 

And folded in the same encircling arms 
That cast it like a serpent from their hold!” 


Philadelphia, February, 1924. 


DRAGONFLY 


A needle of bronze and blue 
With flashing crystal wings 
Sipped the opal dew 

From gorgeous flowery springs. 


Away in swirling flight 

The airy creature sped— 

A dart of rainbow light 

Spun on a rainbow thread. 
—Edith Hester Parker. 
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Student Resolution to Boards of Control 


To the Boards of Control of the James Millikin 
University: 


A grave issue has been presented to the stu- 
dents of Millikin university. 


Two members of the faculty of this college, to 
our knowledge able educators and men who have 
served the institution at the cost of self-sacrifice, 
have been deprived of their positions. 


The Dean of the college, a man who has won 
the universal confidence of both community and 
college by his character and ability, has expressed 
his sense of the injustice of this act by sacrificing 
his position. 


A number of other members of the faculty, the 
devoted men and women who have the college, its 
value and character as an educational enterprise, 
at heart have likewise found it impossible to re- 
main under present conditions and retain their 
self-respect. 


This series of withdrawals, if permitted, will 
destroy all hope of maintaining at Millikin a col- 
lege of true collegiate rank. Under the circum- 
stances of the resignations already offered, no 
other educators with respect for themselves and 
their profession would consent to take positions 
here. 


The conditions of control in Millikin univer- 
sity which have brought about this situation are 
not new. They have their basis in an autocratic 
grip maintained by a little group of men ignor- 
ant of the common principles of academic free- 
dom, but deriving their power merely by reason 
of their arbitrary use of a dead man’s trust. 


This arbitrary use of financial power has made 
the history of Millikin a sorry record of defeat 
for the true aims of education. Every man thus 
far called to the presidency of this college has, 
sooner or later, either tendered his resignation 
in order to preserve his self-respect, or has been 
unceremoniously removed. One after another the 
ablest educators connected with the college have 
come to the realization that their efforts and sac- 
rifice were futile under the conditions of inter- 
ference with the legitimate functions of a teacher, 
and have sought new fields. The college still re- 
members its Galloways and its Hesslers. 


While this manner of control continues, there 
is no prospect either that an able faculty can be 
secured, or that a degree from Millikin univer- 
sity will be of any value. 


Realizing these facts, we, the students of Mil- 
likin, regretfully conclude that we have no re- 
course save to withdraw from the college, until 
we have assurance that there is to be a funda- 
mental change of policy and control. The change 
which is required is identically the one which the 
best citizens of this city demanded ten years ago, 


when precisely the same issue was presented in 
the discharge of President Fellows. 


We propose to place negotiations of an accept- 
able adjustment in the hands of a committee of 
six which we have appointed and empowered to 
act for us. 


We demand the unconditional reinstatement of 
the faculty members unjustly removed. 


We demand a change in the manner and con- 
trol of the college, which will make possible the 
employment of a president and a faculty of edu- 
cational standing. This cannot be obtained as 
long as a little group of autocratic men, con- 
trolling the Millikin estate, has the power of in- 
terference with matters of educational policy, of 
arbitrary hiring and firing. 

We demand an announcement from the board 
of managers of its resignation of the right to 
interfere with president or faculty in matters of 
educational policy, with which they, as business 
men and not educators, have no qualifications to 
deal. 


If this pronouncement seems presumptuous, 
coming from students, we would remind the board 
of control and the community that no others have 
a larger interest in the integrity of this institu- 
tion. 


We appeal to the people of Decatur to support 
us in our stand upon principle. We are aware 
that the $600,000 a year which we spend in this 
city is an item of consequence to its prosperity. 


We are fully aware that a consequence of our 
action may be to prejudice the possibility of fur- 
ther financial grants to the college from the Mil- 
likin estate, but we are convinced that under a 
continued control of the institution by that fund, 
it has no prospect in any case of playing an 
honorable part in the cause of education. 

We are confident that under a more democratic 
control in which the students and people can have 
confidence and with educational integrity properly 
safeguarded, funds will be forthcoming to make 
Millikin a college of such fame and usefulness 
as it can never hope to attain while subject to 
the whims of a short-sighted aristocracy. 


The changes in the manner of control and pol- 
icy of Millikin university which we demand as 
our right, are in no sense revolutionary. They 
are no more than the influential and respected 
colleges of America have before now granted to 
their faculties. We bring to your attention the 
example of Vassar whose faculty has but recently 
been assured by its board of control of an edu- 
cational policy and an academic freedom limited 
only by the law of the land. 

We are resolved to remain firm in the stand 
which we have taken. In honor and respect for 
the American traditions of liberty and justice, 
we can do no other. 


June, 1924 
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Where the New President Stands 


A letter from President Penney, written upon his 
receipt of the October Alumni Journal 


222 King Avenue, 

Columbus, Ohio, 

Sept. 26, 1923. 
My dear Mr. 

I visited my office for the first time yesterday, 

and found a copy of the Alumni Journal of Mil- 
likin University with your name written on the 
envelope. It furnishes me the opportunity I have 
been looking for of writing to you to say some 
of the things I wanted to say during my brief 
visit to Decatur. 


Who wrote the article, “The Way We Feel 
About It”? Did I meet him while I was in De- 
catur? He is young, even if he is sixty, fear- 
less, vigorous, and somewhat daring, and what 
is perhaps more to the point, he is writing in a 
manner that carries conviction. There is not a 
single ‘old’ man in his audience, and he persis- 
tently refuses to allow this fact to intrude upon 
the progress of his thinking. He concentrates, 
and hammers his points home with all the aban- 
don of youth,—its frankness and openmindedness, 
its willingness to take responsibilities, and, ge- 
lobt sei Himmel, its assurance that anything it 
undertakes will be carried out successfully. No 
institution can go far astray with spirits like that 
brooding over it. I could not help repeating, 
while I was reading the article, the lines from 
Wordsworth: “Bliss was it in that day to be 
alive, but to be young was very heaven”. The 
College has indeed come of age, and this is its 
ultimatum to its parents and to the world in 
general that a new voice is to be heard in their 
counsels. I wish I knew the man. I wish I had 
met him. Will you give him my highest compli- 
ments, and say that I wish more power to his 
pen. 


You will see how closely this writer and I agree 
concerning the qualifications of a president if 
you will consult my letters to Dr. Taylor. Your 
author says that the new president “shall be an 
educator, first, last, and all the time; there must 
be no mistake about that.” Here is my state- 
ment: “First, a University President should stand 
for earnest and devoted scholarship. A univer- 
sity exists primarily for that purpose, and when 
it ceases to stand for that it relinquishes its right 
to existence.”’ I should like to have the writer 
of this article see my letter to Dr. Taylor, written 
Sept. 8. There may be some points upon which 
we might seem to disagree at first, but I am 
quite sure that we would be able to get together 
at the end. 

I catch myself wondering again and again as 
I read the Journal, just what part you are play- 
ing in its makeup. It is not the work of ama- 
teurs, or if it is, there has been a great deal of 


editing done to it. It reads well, it is interest- 
ing, vigorous,—in a word, it is splendid. I have 
seen a good many alumni publications, but never, 
in all my experience, have I seen one that ap- 
proaches this in snap and energy and gripping 
power. Do you recall Kipling’s lines in, I think, 
the dedication of the Barrack Room Ballads? 
The stanza that is now in my mind runs some- 
thing like this,—I quote from memory: “And oft 
times cometh the wise Lord God, master of every 
trade, And He tells them tales of His daily tasks 
(toil?), and of Edens newly made; And they rise 
to their feet as He passes by, Gentlemen un- 
afraid.” The alumni realize their rights in the 
household of Millikin, and they are not ashamed 
or afraid to speak openly and candidly about 
their own domestic concerns. Nothing is too se- 
cluded or too sacred to escape incisive inquiry. 
Old creeds, religious and secular,—educational, 
economic, sociological, industrial; and old dogmas, 
are to be subjected to the closest scrutiny, and 
drawn for examination, into the “light of com- 
mon day”. With the purpose to “prove all things 
and hold fast that which is good”, no possible 
harm can come from such inspired interest, and 
an incalculable amount of good must inevitably 
result. It will never do to throw the past over- 
board unsifted and untried. That is one of the 
chief criticisms directed against Dr. Meiklejohn, 
however little truth there might be in it. Pro- 
fessor McCaslin, in her strong editorial, does not 
mention, I think, the fact that it was Carlisle 
who said, “You cannot say to the past ‘be 
damned’.” She is certainly not unaware of the 
saying, for her very able article is permeated all 
through with its spirit. We can never shut our 
eyes and our minds to the indisputable facts em- 
bodied in what might be called the eternal veri- 
ties, whatever associations and connotations may 
have been contributed to the “degeneration of its 
phraseology into patter”. Her statement at the 
beginning of { 2 of her article is alarmingly 
true. It does not make so much difference in re- 
ligion as it does in other fields, especially in the 
field of education. And there, strangely enough, 
it is not the ancient past that waves the dead 
hand over the present. It is the recent past, the 
modern past, if one is allowed to use the expres- 
sion, with its rubrics, and shibboleths, and slo- 
gans, that is doing the most damage. In fasten- 
ing our eyes upon remote dangers, we are run- 
ning the risk of overlooking those that are near 
at hand, all the more dangerous as they appear 
under the fallacy of the Modern and the ad Veri- 
cundiam. 


Mr. Tucker has hit upon one of my own pet 
aversions. If I could afford it, and had per- 
mission to do so, I should have a copy of this 
issue of the Journal sent to every college and 
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university president, every member of the boards 
of trustees, all city school superintendents, and 
members of school boards, in the United States. 
The orgy of spending money upon unessentials 
is by no means confined to colleges and univer- 
sities. States and cities have gone mad upon 
what they like to call public education. The fact 
of the matter is, a small group of persons in po- 
sitions of influence and importance, and having 
only ‘political’ responsibilities, are possessed with 
the bogey of reform. They are determined that 
their reforms shall be of a nature that will make 
the greatest impression, and what is more natural 
than to raise monuments in the form of build- 
ings? Of course we must have buildings and 
apparatus, and we must have adequate equipment 
in all essentials to satisfy the demands of efficient 
education, but we must maintain a balance by 
ascertaining beforehand what the essentials are. 
Before gilding the log, in other words, it ought 
to be a matter of some concern, not to say a coun- 
sel of common decency and social necessity, to 
provide Mark Hopkins with a decent suit of 
clothes before he is asked to stand up. 


The last paragraph in the editorial on page 
10, Gilding Mark Hopkins’ Log, contains the 
statement of my own educational creed as it will 
be found in one of my letters to Dr. Taylor. May 
I quote it in part: “The statement attributed to 
President Garfield that ‘Mark Hopkins on one end 
of a log and a student on the other constituted 
a university’, contains a profound truth that per- 


The Way 
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sonality, and what the Greeks called ‘personal 
worthiness’ are the ultimate goals of education. 
This I heartily believe, and have practiced it in 
my professional life, uniting it to the most stren- 
uous insistence upon intellectual culture.” One 
would hardly believe that my letter containing 
this excerpt was written more than two weeks 
before I saw the Alumni Journal of Millikin Uni- 
versity. Perhaps the agreement in ideas explains 
why I like the magazine! 


These are some of the things I wanted to say 
to you while I was at Decatur, but was unable 
to do so because of very unusual circumstances 
about which Doctor Taylor will tell you, and 
owing to which I was temporarily not in com- 
plete control of my intellectual processes. 

Will you kindly remember me to Mr. Tucker 
and the young man I met in your office whose 
name has slipped my mind. Mr. Tucker, I see, 
is a member of the editorial staff of the Journal, 
and I suspect the other man is too. Between the 
three of you the Journal is not likely to suffer 
for ideas, nor for a very skillful way of express- 
ing them. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Mark E. Penney. 


Can you not gather from the above the answer 
to your question at the board meeting, that I 
stand for complete freedom of teaching and un- 
hampered investigation? On no other condition 
would I consider connection with any institution. 


We Feel About It 


(Reprinted from October, 1923, issue.) 


For the fourth time in twenty years the college 
is about to undergo the transition of a change of 
presidents. At the coming of the first one, there 
were no alumni. At the inauguration of the sec- 
ond, there was but a mere handful. In the de- 
liberations which resulted in the election of the 
third, on the other hand, a lusty alumni organiza- 
tion was completely overlooked by the governing 
boards. But since few, if any, outsiders were 
consulted on that important occasion, the alumni 
were constrained to make the most of a doubtful 
situation, and rallied immediately to the new 
president’s support. 

Now the case is different. The alumni organ- 
ization has become of age, and it has some pretty 
definite convictions about this matter of the pres- 
idency which the trustees in all fairness will do 
well to consider. It is not the fault of the alumni 
that the alumni tradition is young at James Mil- 
likin, nor, for that matter, of the governing 
boards either. Any handicaps arising therefrom, 
however, will disappear now when a calm study 
of the facts reveals a potency in the alumni body 
away out of proportion to its age and numbers. 

Speaking for ourselves, we have satisfied our- 
selves on that point. If ever a body of alumni 
have shown greater forbearance and resource- 


fulness through all the vicissitudes of changing 
administrations these twenty years, we have not 
heard of it. The unpredictable element in alma 
mater from year to year has been a veritable 
Cross to most of us; and our troubles in this 
respect do not appear to be over yet. 


We are not finding fault at this juncture with 
anyone. Perhaps, we are as much to blame as 
any other factor; but we do purpose to be as 
alert and as intelligent as we can from this year 
on. The twenty-first birthday of alma mater has 
its several significant aspects, and we intend to 
be one of them. 


If one is inclined to doubt this new temper of 
the alumni, the heavily charged correspondence 
columns of this issue may have some value for 
him. As for us, we have no doubt about the 
overwhelming conviction of the representative 
alumni of this college about this matter of the 
next president. 


In the first place, we are determined that there 
shall be no mistake in the man selected. In the 
second place, we are determined that the condi- 
tions under which he shall work at the college 
will be such that he shall make no mistake in 
coming here. About this two-fold consideration 
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there is absolutely no division of opinion among 
the whole body of alumni. And we respectfully 
call the attention of the controlling boards to that 
fact. 


There may be some conflicting ideas about the 
person, but absolutely none about the general 
nature of his qualifications. He shall be an edu- 
cator, first, last, and all the time; there must be 
no mistake about that. Goodness and church af- 
filiations are desirable but by themselves they are 
not sufficient. It is our opinion that intelligence 
and scientific bent are not incompatible with 
goodness; never were and never will be. It is 
our opinion too that Christian manhood has many, 
many aspects, and that church leadership is only 
one of them. There must be other tests; and the 
supreme one is that the next man shall be fitted 
temperamentally, and by training and experience 
to direct a great liberal college in its twenty-first 
year. 


As to money getting capacities, we will protest 
long and loudly that they have absolutely nothing 
to do with the desirability of the next president. 
What the college needs, what the alumni crave, 
and we believe, deserve, is the expert educational 
direction of their college. 


We have plenty of money to do the large thing, 
and under a gifted leadership we will. There 
must be an end to the Millikin poverty complex; 
the Millikin device of green fields just around the 
corner must go. God helps colleges these trying 
days who help themselves; and it is as true of 
endowments as everything else. Progressive edu- 
cational deterioration in a college will never at- 
tract money; and this fact of deterioration has a 
pretty close relationship to what we sell for a 
mess of endowment pottage. 


The one encouraging aspect to this whole 
emergency is the trustees themselves. If they 
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haven’t expressed the foregoing in words, they 
have by inference. 

But of conditions under which the new presi- 
dent shall come, we are not so sure. The average 
alumnus of this college is doubtful about those 
conditions; he does not know anything about them 
directly, to be sure; he can only speculate. Are 
the boards looking to these? Will the new pres- 
ident have complete financial and educational 
autonomy? Will he be president of the college 
in deed and in truth? Is there anything in the 
local situation which keeps Millikin out of the 
family of great free colleges? Let the governing 
boards look well to this. Let them by their offi- 
cial action in the near future assure the educa- 
tional world, and certainly assure us who have a 
right to know. 


It all resolves itself to this. If men and women 
have the intelligence to take a degree, they have 
the intelligence to know about conditions which 
affect the integrity of that degree. If the alumni 
of this college are charged as they undoubtedly 
are, with the quality and quantity of student sup- 
ply now and in the years to come, they have a 
right to a voice in the determination of the in- 
tellectual integrity of the college which expects it. 


In other words, it is the alumni who have most 
at stake; and they are hardly to be blamed if 
they insist, at such turning points as the selec- 
tion of a new president, on being heard. Alumni 
representation on the governing boards is all too 
small, but confidence of the alumni in the judg- 
ment of those who do officially represent them 
there is absolute. They have been charged to 
speak for us, and what they say should carry 
weight far beyond their voting strength. 

We have failed the boards with our presence 
and our voice three times in the past; but we 
are dreadfully in earnest about being present at 
the fourth. 


The Facts About the Walk-Out 


By THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator has never seen a more earnest group of people anywhere than 
this undergraduate body, who in all this difficulty sought the right—right from 
the standpoint of ethics rather than expediency. 


the recent student walk-out seemed just 

to happen. Yet, if one observes the course 
of the last collegiate year, certain definite con- 
tributing factors were present to cause the ig- 
nition which took place. 

There are three important factors which con- 
tributed to bring the situation to a head: the one 
year rule, the denial of the Board of the student 
request for a blanket fee, and the dismissal of 


ah: a great many friends of the college 


Professors Casey and Selvage, which brought 
with it the resignation of Dr. Wald as Dean and 
Acting President. 

More than a year ago the faculty of the col- 
lege in an effort to secure better athletic relations 
and to reduce the number of mid-year flunk-outs 
among freshman athletes, passed the so-called 
freshman rule. Students were to be barred from 
competition in intercollegiate athletics during 
their first year. At once opposition to this act 
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of the faculty arose, and upon appeal of a cer- 
tain group of alumni, the faculty fixed Septem- 
ber, 1924, instead of September, 1923, as the date 
for the rule to become operative. Thus an entire 
year was given the athletic department to set its 
house in order and prepare for the change. 

This concession was apparently unsatisfactory 
to the certain alumni who had obtained it and 
the athletic element among former students, for 
no sooner had college opened than a movement 
was instigated by them among the undergrad- 
uates to have the rule rescinded and continue our 
present athletic status. This activity was later 
met by a resolution to the faculty from four of 
the five fraternities declaring their faith in the 
rule and calling upon the faculty to remain firm 
in their stand to put the rule in force September, 
1924. 

On the other hand, opposition to the rule by 
the Board of Managers was evidenced; they felt 
that the rule presented a ‘financial angle’ that 
might reduce enrollment and communicated this 
fear to the Dean. The faculty by a very close 
vote postponed further consideration of the mat- 
ter until January, 1925. (The faculty had made 
other rulings affecting enrollment; scholarship 
had been raised and students dropped at the end 
of each semester who did not make the grades, 
athletic eligibility had been raised to a C average 
—yet these rulings were not called into question 
as having a ‘financial angle’.) 

This action of the Board alarmed the students 
who saw in it an invasion of the educational 
policy of the college. 

A second item, the blanket fee, aroused stu- 
dents in a way that was disquieting. A large 
number of colleges lump the incidental charges 
together and collect them at the beginning of each 
semester to cover student publications, class dues, 
athletic fees, etc. The Student Council proposed 
such a method to cut down detail work and assure 
the success of student ventures; they secured the 
endorsement of all class organizations and stu- 
dent boards, and aroused favorable sentiment 
among the faculty. Yet, it seemed that to col- 
lect these fees when tuition was being paid placed 
too large a burden on the university office; there- 
fore the matter was firmly vetoed by the Board 
whose attitude was transmitted to the Faculty by 
the Auditor, not by the Dean—it never came to 
a vote in the faculty. 


The third factor resulted largely from the 
pointed and constructive criticism voiced in the 
October and January issues of the Alumni Jour- 
nal; the editors imdicated that the building of a 
college should be in the hands of its faculty who 
were experts on education and should be allowed 
to function untrammeled. The Board objected to 
the fact that Professor Casey, an ‘employee’, was 
connected with a publication that criticised its 
management of the college. A conference took 
place between a committee of the Board and 
Professor Casey at which this displeasure was 
made known. A choice was indicated between 
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his position on the faculty and his remaining as 
an editor of the Journal. 

This invasion of academic freedom was sensed 
by all. The Dean and acting President stated 
that he could not be connected in an adminis- 
trative capacity with a college whose Board thus 
strangled thought, and indicated that at any time 
such action became effective his resignation would 
be automatic. The appearance of the January 
issue and Mr. Casey’s position as a leader of the 
faculty element desiring to retain the freshman 
rule seemed to crystalize the sentiment of the 
Board against him. Rumors, coming from busi- 
ness associates, led them to believe that this man 
was a teacher of socialism and a menace to the 
college and community. 


Consequently, it was no surprise that on May 
2, 1924, the Board voted not to give a contract to 
Professor Casey for the coming year. The Dean 
and Acting President protested this action and 
asked what charges there were against the pro- 
fessor in question, stating that according to cus- 
tomary collegiate procedure definite charges are 
always preferred and substantiated before a fac- 
ulty member is dismissed. The charge of teach- 
ing socialism was suggested; those present were 
without any clear resume of his teaching. The 
head of the department had not been consulted 
and would not have recommended his dismissal, 
holding the man and his work in high esteem. 

(This action is in distinct contrast to the atti- 
tude of some of these same Board members last 
summer. Mr. Casey had decided to resign and 
accept another position, but their pleas to his col- 
lege loyalty finally determined him to remain with 
his alma mater.) 

Professor Selvage was also summarily dis- 
missed at this meeting. No indication to him 
that there was ever any dissatisfaction with his 
work had been given, and he was only notified of 
the action of the Board on July 1st. Dr. Wald 
resigned as Dean and Acting President, as he 
had indicated he would six months earlier, feel- 
ing that injustice had been done and the right 
of academic freedom invaded. 

The next morning a student meeting was held 
at eight o’clock and the students were informed 
by their leaders of the Board’s action. For about 
three hours they debated what action they would 
take in protest. Two Board members were ad- 
mitted to the floor and listened to; they were 
asked many questions. 

After, prolonged debate resolutions were accept- 
ed and a committee elected to present them to 
the Board and report back to another student 
meeting Monday morning. In the meantime the 
students took no definite action, although they 
stated that an unfavorable answer to their peti- 
tion would mean a walk-out. Their committee 
waited on the Board Saturday afternoon but did 
not secure a basis for settlement. During Satur- 
day night and Sunday conservative alumni pre- 
vented their fraternity and sorority groups from 
taking hasty action. By Monday students had 
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weighed possible losses that might be theirs as 
a result of their actions, but these seemed trivial 
when contrasted with the ideal for which they 
were striving. They deliberated in another 
lengthy session at which they received the re- 
port of their committee and listened to several 
alumni. Mrs. Charlotte Shellabarger and Clar- 
ence Deakins spoke, after which Clyde W. Hart, 
a well-known alumni leader, defined the issues 
facing the student body. After lengthy debate 
they voted to walk out. 


Several telegrams from prominent alumni and 
former faculty members were received, among 
them being one from Dr. T. W. Galloway, a for- 
mer head of the biology department, a man loved 
by both students and alumni, who characterized 
the struggle at Millikin as one phase of the 
eternal struggle for freedom in the colleges. 

The Alumni Council in an effort to bring about 
an adjustment of the difficulty, appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Horace McDavid, chairman, 
Edgar Allen, Clarence Deakins, Mrs. Charlotte 
Shellabarger, and Thelma Scott from the student 
body. The concern of this committee was the 
return of the students to school and their pro- 
posals in the opinion of the students did not sat- 
isfactorily adjust the vital issues at stake. 


Finally, the student committee agreed to return 
to college if the Board would leave the matter of 
the justness of dismissals to the committee on 
academic freedom and tenure of the American 
Association of University Professors, and accept 
their findings. To these findings the students 
agreed to bind themselves, whatever the result 
might be. This proposal was unacceptable to the 
Board. 

Toward the close of the week the leaders 
seemed to feel that there would be no concession 
by the board or even an attempt at arbitration. 
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The student committee, therefore, called a stu- 
dent meeting for Monday morning and reported 
the hopelessness of obtaining any of their re- 
quests; they advised return to classes to secure 
credits that were involved, and intimated that 
the opening of the fall semester might find them 
in other institutions. They returned, according 
to their statements, without being broken in 
spirit, with a realization of the road that all who 
fight for advanced positions must travel, with a 
bitter feeling of disappointment in the college 
of their choice, and with firm determination to 
continue to struggle for what they believed to 
be right. 


The Spectator has never seen a more earnest 
group of people anywhere than this undergrad- 
uate body, who in all this difficulty sought the 
right—right from the standpoint of ethics rather 
than expediency. 


A committee representing the Illinois Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church conferred with board, 


faculty, and students and found it could not rec- 


ommend Millikin for a share in the three million 
endowment being raised by Presbyterians in IIli- 
nois until “certain difficulties are adjusted.” A 
telegram under date of June 19th from the Synod 
meeting at Jacksonville announces Millikin as a 
sharer in the fund. 


But one event remains to relate. Dr. Penney, 
the President-elect, called a meeting of students, 
board, alumni, and faculty on the afternoon of 
June 5th and publicly stated that complete edu- 
cational authority would be granted him. He de- 
clared that no member of the faculty would be 
employed or dismissed without the sanction of 
the faculty. Mr. McClelland, president of the 
Board of Managers, publicly stated that the pres- 
ident had stated his powers correctly. 


A Liberal College 


By W.S. AMENT, Alumni Secretary, Oberlin College. 


The tradition of freedom of thought and discussion goes back to the very found- 
ing of Oberlin in 1833 by men who wanted to go to the roots of the great problems 
of society. In the great movement of Liberalism I believe Oberlin will have a 


small but honored place. 


more abused than Liberal. Although all 
our personal freedom and strong humani- 
tarian sentiment is a product of the movement 


L: THE post-war period no word has _ been 


for liberation from autocratic and dogmatic re- 
straints and although having obtained a fair 
measure of freedom for the individual, the liberal 
movement has turned to the development of co- 
operative effort in which the hope of the future 
lies, the term itself is almost one of opprobrium 
and a Liberal has become a dangerous man. This 
degradation of a noble word is due to the inevita- 
ble but stupid reaction after the great war and 


the confusion of the term with Radical. The 
Radical is a man who is convinced that the world 
is wrong, who wants to pull the system out by 
the roots, and who aspires to substitute a pri- 
vate utopia of his own. In poetic terms your 
Radical wants to ‘grasp this sorry state of things 
entire,’ to ‘shatter it to bits’ and then ‘rebuild 
it nearer to (his own) heart’s desire.’ About 
every existing institution he is pessimistic but 
sees a roseate future in his dream. His opposite, 
the Tory, the stand-pat, is too familiar a figure 
to need description. 

But the Liberal is neither complacent nor de- 
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structively critical. He is at best a scientific 
evolutionist and practical humanitarian. He 
understands that progress is won with difficulty 
and that the best plans can be improved or at 
least made practicable by conference and co- 
With Edmund Burke he be- 


impracticable is 


operative effort. 
lieves that ‘virtue which is 
spurious.’ 

A liberal college thus should have a demo- 
cratic, not an autocratic, organization, a tradi- 
tion of freedom of thought, investigation, and 
discussion, and, among its students and teachers, 
a wide diversity of types and minds with, at the 
same time, a common ground of understanding 
and co-operation. 


Such a college, at least in essence, I believe 
is to be found at Oberlin, Ohio. From the begin- 
ning the organization of Oberlin college has been 
democratic. Ultimate authority rests of course 
with the board of trustees, but this is strictly 
In the first place the 
20 of 
In the next place 


limited in various ways. 
alumni elect 6 out of the 24 trustees, 
whom, in fact, are alumni. 
they can appoint a president only with the con- 
sent of the faculty. In the third place appoint- 
ments are made on recommendation by the fac- 
ulty committee on appointments and not exclu- 
sively by the president. Finally no teacher can 
be dismissed without the consent of the faculty. 
Professor J. E. Kirkpatrick of the University 
of Michigan in The New Student for December 
380, 1922, wrote ‘Oberlin offers an almost perfect 
example of a self-governing institution.’ The 
test case came in the heresy hunting period im- 
mediately following the war when a faction 
among the alumni and trustees wanted to throw 
out a professor whose loyalty was unquestioned 
by the government which he had served faith- 
fully, but whose sympathies were supposed to be 
‘radical’ and ‘pro-German.’ When the case came 
to the faculty only one vote was recorded in favor 
of dropping this teacher, although the large 
majority of the faculty disagreed with his 
opinions. 

This democratic organization continues down 


into the student body, which is governed largely 
through the Women’s league and the Men’s sen- 
ate, although the faculty, of course, reserve the 
ultimate decisions. The honor system in examina- 
tions is entirely in student hands. Even the dis- 
cipline committees have student members. Ober- 
lin college at present lacks an effective organiza- 
tion of the entire student body, the Associated stu- 
dents being only a minor organization, but the 
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separate organizations of the men and the 
women are very strong. 

The tradition of freedom of thought and dis- 
cussion goes back to the very founding of Oberlin 
in 1883 by men who wanted to go to the roots of 
the great problems of society. are 
today credited with nothing but taboos and sup- 


‘Puritans’ 


pression-complexes. But it should be remembered 
that Milton, their chief mouthpiece, who was 
almost the only poet studied in earliest Oberlin, 
wrote the greatest defence of free speech ever 
penned. ‘Give me,’ he said, ‘the liberty to know, 
to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 


science—above all liberties.’ 


In practice, freedom of speech was from the 
beginning the corner stone of the social life at 
Oberlin. Says President Fairchild in his ‘Ober- 
lin, the Colony and the College’: ‘All opinions 
were freely discussed and accepted or discarded 
according to the apparent reason of the case.’ 

For instance, pre-millennialism was disposed 
of early in the forties: 

‘Rev. Charles Fitch, of Newark, N. J., came 
to preach the doctrine of the immediate second 
coming of Christ. He was a man of much per- 
sonal magnetism, intensely in earnest, profoundly 
convinced of the truth of his message, and called, 
as he felt, to bring the better light to the good 
people of Oberlin. He was welcomed to the 
chapel, with the inevitable condition of an open 
and free discussion. He had half the time, and 
President Mahan and Professors Morgan and 
Henry Cowles reviewed his Scripture interpreta- 
tions, his logic, and his rhetoric. The work was 
done so thoroughly that it sufficed for a genera- 
tion. The people lived quietly through 1848, and 
all the other periods subsequently designated by 
the adventists.’ 

The account continues: 

‘Every such question was hospitably enter- 
tained, but was required to give a reason for its 
claim to attention. The people had broken away 
from many old ideas, and there was no such 
presumption against a new doctrine that they 
could set it aside without examination. This 
temper of mind exposed them to the approach of 
every would-be reformer who had some new 
theory or scheme of life to propagate. He expect- 
ed sympathy at Oberlin, if nowhere else; and con- 
stant vigilance was the price of security from im- 
position.’ 

As a result of this policy various burning 
questions were threshed out and Oberlin became 
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the acknowledged leader in the struggle for equal 
rights for women (to whom Oberlin gave the 
first A. B. degree), equal rights for the colored 
races, the Union, temperance, liberal and evolu- 
tionary theology, Christian missions, and inter- 
national comity. 


This freedom of discussion and investigation 
stimulated an unusually active intellectual life 
and produced such leaders as President H. C. 
King in theology, Senator Theodore Burton in 
politics, Robert A. Millikan, winner of the Nobel 
prize for physics, in science, and Hastings S. 
Hart, president of the Prison association, and 
the leaders of the Anti-Saloon league, in reform. 
A course in organic evolution has been given for 
thirty years. Oberlin is still an open forum for 
the discussion of pressing topics. Socialism, for 
instance, was here debated in 1922 before a full 
house by Norman Thomas and Raymond Robins, 
and this year Oswald Garrison Villard and Harry 
J. Haskell of the Kansas City Star have pre- 
sented the two sides of the Ruhr question. 


This vivid intellectual life is also stimulated by 
the wide variety of the students, 55 per cent of 
whom come from outside of the state of Ohio. 
Of the 1,000 imported students about 100 come 
from 16 foreign countries, especially China and 
Japan. The social life is centered around the 
college itself and around the dormitories and 
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boarding houses, more than a dozen of which are 
owned by the college. There are no exclusive 
secret and _ self-perpetuating fraternities and 
sororities; the social life of all-college dance or 
boarding hall entertainment is open to all. The 
General education board, therefore, recommends 
Oberlin as the best college in America for the 
alien student. The social lion, however, roars 
here as loudly as anywhere, since in the free field 
he wins more favors than he could in more re- 
stricted districts. 

Such a college ought to be nearly perfect, but 
the wise liberal knows better. Any institution 
is run by human beings and is, thus, like them, 
imperfect. A benevolent autocracy run by a 
wise, urbane, and energetic administrator is often 
more efficient. Faculty committees can be un- 
just as a president; student government is some- 
times too lax or too strict; our best professors 
are stolen by the great universities at fabulous 
salaries; others talk to make a sensation; and 
in a democracy it is easy to “pass the buck.” 
But in the long run democracy is justified of her 
children, and the character derived from a con- 
flict of ideas and the free association of many 
personalities is best fitted for the ever freer 
world which the Liberal trusts evolution (not 
revolution) will bring. In this great movement 
of Liberalism I believe Oberlin will have a small 


but honored place. 


Here and There Among the Colleges 


By T. DALE YODER 


Again we call attention to new tendencies in alumni interest. 


The alumni of 


American colleges seem to be interesting themselves in several more or less clearly 
defined fields, athletics, of course, selection of students, orientation courses, re- 
ligious education, and collegiate advertising. 


SIDE from the general surprise of alumni 
A in general at the inclusion of a colored 

porter in the lecture program of Dart- 
mouth, and the interesting view of academic 
freedom in the colleges and universities furnished 
by the expulsion of some ‘brave thinkers’ from 
Northwestern university at Evanston and the ex- 
planation of President Scott that if any wanted 
to consider himself expelled for his pacifism, they 


might do do,—aside from these two little vari- 
ances in the regular routine, the subjects upon 
which the alumni of American colleges seem to 
be thinking are rather prosaic and decidedly un- 
inspiring. 


Athletics as usual are in the fore, but the point 
of view is shifting somewhat so that today there 
is not so much of the flaunting of the achieve- 
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ments of the various colleges as there is a deter- 
mination to show the right of athletics to the 
position of prominence it has occupied during the 
last few years. 


Second only to athletics is the matter of the 
This matter has 
greatly increased in interest since the war with 


selection of incoming students. 


the corresponding increase in the number of ap- 
plications for entrance. Today many if not most 
of the colleges are face to face with the necessity 
of providing some satisfactory method of select- 
ing from the mobs clamoring at their gates those 
for whom they can do the most good, and, not the 
less important, those who can do the most good 
for them. With the increased interest and atten- 
tion being given this matter have come several 
new suggestions about how to handle it, and it is 
largely with the discussion of these new methods 
that the alumni of the college are concerned. 


Provoked somewhat by this shortage of facili- 
ties for handling the incoming college crop, has 
come a more diligent interest in the interests of 
college students. The religious life of the col- 
lege is under closer scrutiny, and allegations are 


made that the religious interests of the college 


“A stadium, madam, is a large football field 
with a university attached.” Such is the re- 
sponse made to a nervous query in the question 
and answer column of a high school paper which 


has recently come to our attention. 


One might judge that there was a justifiable 
irony in the answer made if the amount of space 
devoted to the athletic situation and the interest 
of alumni in alumni publications is to be con- 
sidered. An alumnus writes to the editor of the 
Vermont Alumni Weekly: “Next to the position 
of President of the University the most impor- 
tant position is the head coach of athletics.” By 
far the most discussed interest of the alumni of 
colleges all over the country is the respective 
athletic situations in the various colleges. As 
the Stanford Illustrated Review puts it: 


“A lively, not to say irritating, topic of dis- 
cussion in university circles is the relation of 
athletics to the rest of college life, the general 
tone of the discussion being, ‘How can we keep 
Whatever the 
prize plan may turn out to be, when it is at last 
evolved, certainly it must begin with, ‘first find 
the proper place’.” 


athletics in their proper place?’ 
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student have suffered in the ‘dizzy whirl.’ Col- 
leges are feeling the effects of such views in their 
receipts from benevolences, and it is striking to 
see the unusual publicity given the various re- 
ligious activities on the campus. Not that all 
such publicity is so motivated, but the unusual 
interest of late if not significant, is at least strik- 
ing. 


Publicity, however, is not confined to the re- 
ligious activities of the colleges. There would 
seem to be a great deal more interest in publicity 
in general. There is a very general feeling that 
the merits of the colleges do not in general re- 
ceive enough publicity, that the comparative 
values of the colleges are not enough known, 
that advertising campaigns should be put on to 
popularize institutions somewhat as Ivory Soap 
has been popularized. It is most interesting to 
note the many suggestions as to the appropriate 
means to be used in so displaying the wares of 
the various institutions. 


These, then, are the things which seem to be 
holding the majority of alumni attention. May 
we see more in detail the points of view obtain- 
ing? 


One method of attempting to secure the proper 
relationship is the inclusion of the coach on the 
regular faculty of the institution, and that plan 
is being tried out in many colleges. The an- 
nouncement that Coach Yost of Michigan has 
been given professorial status and made a regu- 
lar member of the faculty is heralded by the 
Columbia Alumni News as a distinct step in the 
right direction. The News quotes as its opinion 
and that of others that ‘making football coaches 
out of members of the faculty will never succeed; 
making members of the faculty out of the best 
of the football coaches may have good results’. 


So much attention has been given to the pre- 
ponderance of interest in athletics and to the 
exclusion of everything else in the modern col- 
lege that the whole field of athletics is somewhat 
on the defensive. Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
writing in the Christian Science Monitor, feels 
called upon to say, 


“College athletics is, however, tremendously 
vital. Its importance is that it hits the future 
leaders of the Nation. The educational and 
moral values of college sports are of the utmost 
consequence. More than that, they furnish the 
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ideals and stimulate the ambitions of high school 
boys who aspire to make the college teams.” 


Vital or not vital, a large number of the col- 
leges are taking measures to limit the attention 
students may give to athletics and to other out- 
side activities. As the announcement of Dean 
W. S. Naylor of Lawrence College says, “These 
extra activities have multiplied to such an extent 
at Lawrence that regulations touching them are 
necessary to protect some students against an 
overload of interests other than their studies.” 
Especially in the first year in college is it gen- 
erally agreed that some regulation is becoming 
increasingly necessary. 


The University of Vermont has taken definite 
steps to prevent freshman flunks and _ losses. 
Here, as almost everywhere, the principal hope 
in the limiting of extra-curricular activities es- 
pecially in the field of athletics seems to be the 
much discussed one year rule. At Vermont that 
rule was to have gone into effect January 1, 1925. 
At the October meeting of the Alumni Council, 
however, it was voted to recommend that the date 
be set forward to June 30, 1925. The news ar- 
ticle giving notice of the proposed action in the 
Vermont Alumni Weekly states that ‘A similar 
rule prevails in the majority of the leading col- 
leges throughout the East.’ The editorial com- 
ment on the move, however, indicates more def- 
initely the feeling of the alumni body of the in- 
stitution. It is as follows: 


THE ONE-YEAR RULE 


The putting into effect of the so-called one 
year rule at the University, during the next 
college year, is a move in the right direction 
and the Athletic Council is to be congratu- 
lated for deciding upon this step. 


The one year rule is in general use 
throughout the country among the better 
class of colleges and the University will lose 
nothing by joining the number of those who 
count it among their athletic rules. Too 
often, in the past, the University has been 
the target for unjust criticism because this 
rule was not followed at Vermont. 


The rule means simply that freshmen will 
be barred from participation in varsity ath- 
letics. It will do no harm. Rather should 
it add to the already enviable prestige in the 
world of athletics which the University now 
holds. 

As if, however, the endorsement of the Weekly 
had not been strong enough a later issue strength- 


ens the stand taken above as follows: 
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THE ONE-YEAR RULE 


An old grad has written, “I read your 
editorial . . . on the one-year rule. It was 
good but not half strong enough, in my 
humble opinion. .. . I believe you have the 
wrong angle. You’re correct as far as you 
go, but you should say that we are decided 
gainers, as I think time will show.” 


Yes, quite right and perhaps we were not 
so emphatic as we should have been in com- 
mending the adoption of the one-year rule. 
Indeed the University will be the gainer. 
There can be no questioning that point. It 
is a long step forward and one that very 
properly should have been taken long ago. 
There is everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by its adoption. 


Many another alumnus doubtless feels the 
same way about this matter; and every grad- 
uate who has the best interests of Vermont at 
heart must realize that the one-year rule 
means a brighter future for U. V. M. ath- 
letics; and, belated though its arrival is, it 
is a move in the right direction and one in 
which we shall take added pride as the years 
go on. 


Closer home is the comment on the one year 
rule in the Knox Alumnus. 
in the January, 1924, issue is headed ‘Knox 
Adopts First Semester Freshman Rule’, and the 
Alumnus goes on to say, 


The principal article 


“Two big strides in advance have just been 
made by Knox. The one semester eligibility rule 
of the Midwest conference declaring against the 
use of freshmen in non-conference as well as con- 
ference games, has been endorsed, and Knox has 
secured a football game with Drake of the Mis- 
souri Valley conference. President McConaughy, 
speaking of the canceling of the game with Lom- 
bard on account of the latter’s refusal to play 
the game without freshmen, said of the athletic 
ruling, ‘The one semester residence ruling is one 
that the Knox authorities have been hoping to 
adopt for some time because they believe that 
such a rule for us and the teams we meet will 
make for better, stronger athletics. We are im- 
pressed with the fact that every national inter- 
collegiate athletic association seems to be urging 
such a rule; most of the states of the Middle 
West, except Illinois, include it in their confer- 
Major Griffith, the executive official 


of the Big Ten, considers it the most important 


ence rules. 


rule any college can adopt to raise athletic 
standards’.” 
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In interest, the matter of selection of students 
seems to come second to athletics. Almost every 
college seems to be concerning itself these days 
with the selection of its incoming personnel, and 
one could almost say that no two are agreeing 
upon the method of selection. 


seem to necessitate consideration. 


Two factors would 
There is the 
factor of ability, the consideration as to whether 
the applicant is going to be able to carry on the 
college work if he be admitted. 


Then there is the matter of turnover, that is 
the length of stay of the student im the institu- 
tion. Colleges everywhere seem to be getting dis- 
gruntled at the losses which occur between each 
of the years. President Hughes of Miami in- 
cludes in his program for the current year the 
plank, ‘increase the percentage of upper class 
men and women’, and the Dean’s report at Rut- 
gers contains the rather suggestive notation that 
the ‘percentages of loss are or are not regrettably 
high, depending upon the policy the college should 
adopt in selecting its students.’ 


At any rate the agitation for greater selection 
has thrown scholarship under the spotlight, and 
a number of the colleges are making searching 
studies of the scholastic standings of their va- 
The Stanford Illustrated Review 
heads its columns on Campus News and Comment 


rious groups. 


with the following indications of its interest in 
the scholastic achievements of the students: 


“Those who maintain that improvement in 
general university conditions brings with it 
improvement in scholarship find support for 
their positions in the scholarship reports for 
the quarter which ended at Christmas. With 
the largest registration in the history of 
Stanford we had the smallest actual num- 
ber of flunkouts for many years. Only 75 
were disqualified out of a student body of 
2,700.” 

Similarly the Beloit Alumnus notes that, ‘It 
is interesting to note that in the social groups 
an increased effort is being made to raise the 
standard of scholarship by the establishment of 
a sorority scholarship cup. It is greatly hoped 
that this outward sign of such a worthy inten- 
tion may assist in the renewed inspiration that 
seems to be pervading the groups this year.’ 

To some universities the matter of selection 
must come into conflict with the desire to per- 
The Colgate Alumni 
Maroon lists the names of twelve sons of Colgate 


petuate the family name. 
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graduates in the present freshman class. The 
Miami News Letter states that there are at pres- 
ent twenty-four second generation students at 
Miami, and the Trinity Alumni Register lists a 
child born November 20th, 1923, under the head 
Prospective Students. The Carleton College News 
Bulletin has a list of 48 second generation stu- 
dents, and the institution keeps careful reckon- 
ing of the relatives of whatever relationship of 
each of its students who may later enter the 
college. 


Perhaps more significant than any of these 
thoughts, however, in indicating the complete re- 
versal of some of the conventional viewpoints is 
the new attitude toward the student who attempts 
When it comes 
to the choice of scholarship or the reputation of 
making possible the education of the poorer 


to work his way through college. 


classes, the choice is going to be on the side of 
scholarship. Perhaps the most apt expression of 
this aspect is to be found in the Illinois Alumni 
News: 


“We have the greatest respect for the stu- 
dent who works his way, even though we do 
think he is making a mistake. Going to col- 
lege has come to be highly specialized as is 
everything else. All a student’s time, and 
more, is needed if he is to get what he de- 
serves out of his education. If he spends 
half his time doing something else, his 
studies must suffer. There is no getting 
around that. The student without funds 
should do one thing at a time—work and 
make enough to carry him a year or more, 
then stop and go to college.” 


There are two, at least, respected and respect- 
able methods of determining the fitness of the 
applicant for college work. But with the great 
increase of candidates able and willing to fill all 
the requirements of either or both of these meth- 
ods and with the actuality of insufficient facili- 
ties for caring for all of them has come the ab- 
solute necessity of finding some practical methods 
of further discrimination. The acceptance of 
students upon certification of completion of work 
in accredited high schools has been so cluttered 
up with increased conditions to be met in secur- 
ing accrediting that it is difficult even to under- 
stand all the conditions imposed upon the high 
schools which do meet the requirements. Still 
the multitude pours in. The other orthodox 
method of selection, entrance examinations, has 
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been made as stringent by the increasing difficulty 
of the questions asked as is practically possible. 
Still there are several elements to be desired in 
prospective students which are not definitely lo- 
cated by either of these methods, and still there 
is the problem of selecting a few from the many. 


Generally speaking, the elements which neither 
of these methods locates and which are the ones 
upon which further selection will largely depend, 
include alertness, initiative, character, industry, 
perseverance, elements which can only vaguely 
be ascertained at best. 
this information are suggested in the Stanford 


Two methods of securing 


Illustrated Review. A careful cultivation of con- 
tacts with the principals of the high schools who 
have first hand information is the first sugges- 
tion. The second, and the one which is receiving 
far the most of the discussion throughout the 
various alumni publications, is the use of intelli- 
gence tests. Professor Wood of Columbia in his 
Measurements of Higher Education indicates that 
‘the imtelligence test is a highly specialized in- 
strument designed mainly to measure the one 
factor of mental alertness.’ President Cutten, 


Perhaps the increased care taken in the selec- 
tion of our freshmen is calling our attention to 
the weakness of our provision for them after they 
arrive. Certainly greater attention is being 
given to the environment into which they are 
thrust than ever before. We have spoken above 
of the limitation of extracurricular activities and 
of the emphasis being placed upon scholarship. 
In addition to these indications one notes the 
increasedly close scrutiny of the curriculum of 
the opening years and the organization of the 


preparatory courses for frosh. 


This latter movement is gaining more and more 
headway until, as a writer in ‘What the Colleges 
Are Doing’ says, ‘we have gateway courses, citi- 
zenship courses, courses in American problems, 
in international relations, in social and economic 
institutions, and in college aims; courses on the 
college curriculum aiming to tickle the freshman’s 
palate and help him to choose wisely; courses 
with a fixed content designed to give a common 
body of knowledge about which all freshmen shall 
rotate; and courses with a browsing nature with- 
out predetermined content. Finally we have 
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speaking to the Alumni of Colgate, mentioned the 
intelligence tests now in use at Columbia and 
pointed out the fact that ‘these tests have not 
always shown a high correlation with attain- 
ment.’ The Vermont Alumni Weekly objects 
editorially to the tests as a bar to entrance. Ac- 
cording to this journal, the idea that the tests 
may be used to indicate desirables, “ ‘like many 
another good theory,’ works out poorly in prac- 
tice. In other words, it can’t be done. The 
really fit student too often cannot be distinguished 
from the unfit until at least ten years after grad- 
uation.’”’ The conclusion to which this editor 
comes may be fittingly selected as the conclusion 
to which the present stage of the discussion has 
come. No more than this stage, however. He 
says: 

“Where to draw the line is a question. It 
always has been and probably always will 
be, but it is quite likely that in our day no 
intelligence test can be devised that will ade- 
quately determine who shall and who shall 
not be admitted to an institution of higher 
learning. Too many factors besides the abil- 
ity to learn rapidly or to grasp quickly enter 
into the situation.” 


knockdown courses in logic, psychology and phil- 
osophy, designed to test all preconceived con- 
clusions in the freshman’s mind and to start him 
all over again in reverent attitude on his knees.’ 
And it is true that the whole curriculum of the 
American college is undergoing a thorough ex- 
amination. 


The Dean of Rutgers, according to the Rutgers 
Alumni Monthly, stated in his report that “There 
is a growing conviction that the customary cur- 
riculum of the freshman year is radically wrong 
educationally,” and the report went on to indi- 
cate that the college should ‘bring at the very 
start a radical change in the student’s intellectual 
The University of Vermont is so con- 
vinced that the ordinary freshman is not properly 


outlook.’ 


assimilated during his first semester at the col- 
lege that it is inaugurating an ‘adjustability 
period’ planning to have the students come to 
Burlington for three days before the opening of 
school and take some special instruction before 
registration to indicate the courses and activities 
they should choose. 
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IV 


Every inspection of the curriculum of the mod- 
ern college makes more apparent the fact that 
the colleges are not placing the emphasis on 
orthodox religious education that they placed 
there in the early days of colleges in America, 
and the result of every such examination is gen- 
erally an outburst of indignation at the omission 
of more ‘religion’ from the college life. So often 
of late years has this happened that the colleges 
and the graduates of the institutions seem to find 
themselves almost on the defensive so that con- 
siderable attention is given in the journals to the 
refutation of such a charge. Some of the ma- 
terial on the subject is obviously designed for that 
purpose. Other articles are more subtle in their 
implications. Of the former type, for instance, 
is the article on ‘Religious Activities at Trinity’ 


in the Trinity Alumni Register. “Students are 


Will it pay colleges to advertise? There seems 
to be a general feeling among many of the col- 
leges as expressed by the alumni that they do not 
get enough publicity. The Trinity Alumni Regis- 
ter suggests two means of securing additional 
success in College publicity. First it suggests 
that the alumni might function in sending in in- 
formation relative to the achievements of the col- 
lege’s graduates. Then it urges that each alum- 
nus see to it that the newspapers of his locality 
publish such information when it comes to them. 
The University of Minnesota will, if it follows 
the suggestions of its alumni publication, place 
a few neat signs about over the campus, one over 
the car station, sending out ‘expository pam- 
phlets’ and place them on the tables in street car, 
railway, and bus stations, ‘street car conductors 
and bus drivers might be instructed to call forth: 
“We are now passing through (or by) the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.”’ Additional literature, 
better illustrated, will be sent out to ‘commercial 
clubs, high schools, banks, and other public meet- 
ing places.’ “Greater publicity should be given 
to the proceedings of the Board of Regents.” 

All publicity need not be of this type, however, 
and there are distinct indications that many of 
the colleges are realizing this. There is the pres- 
tige and advertisement of an unusual faculty 
presented with the opportunities to make of them- 
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sometimes thought of as totally uninterested in 
religion,” it begins. Further on the author in- 
dicates plainly, “It is in order to correct this 
wrong impression that I am writing this article. 
As a student I am ready to say that the thing 
we are most vitally interested in is religion.” 
The Carleton College News Bulletin devotes three 
pages to a mere recital of the religious activities 
of the campus. Even the state universities are 
The 
University of Iowa sees a department of religious 
education in the near future. Michigan has the 
buildings for such an addition to her institution 
already planned. 


noting increased interest in religious life. 


The Michigan Alumnus, in 
speaking of the new department, says: ‘The es- 
tablishment of the school is a practical recog- 
nition of the growing interest in religion which 
has become a factor in modern American life, 
particularly since the war.” 


selves the best their possibilities may permit. 
There is the publicity that deals with traditions 
of free criticism and examination and research 
and discovery, a publicity that money alone can 
not buy. Some of the colleges are indicating 
that they are realizing this, and their alumni 
apparently have come face to face with the fact 
in their contacts since leaving college too. Dean 
Barus in the Annual Report of the President of 
Brown University, as quoted in ‘What the Col- 
leges are Doing,’ suggests that unless the colleges 
realize the great value of such research, business 
is going to take over that function from them 
and leave only the work of teaching to the edu- 
cational institutions. Says he, “The American 
business man has been quick to appreciate the 
value of research once its meaning was brought 
home to him, and he is now enthusiastic in open- 
ing new paths to hiding places of nature. In 
the end, I fear, the trusts as we fondly call 
them, will have absorbed and assimilated ]’elan 
Some of the 
American institutions are realizing the possibili- 
ties in this field, however, as is shown by the 
establishment in the University of Cincinnati of 


vital, the soul of the University.” 


a sort of research bureau in which Dean More of 
the graduate school is bringing together a group 
of young scholars and furnishing them with a 
salary as good as if not better than the average 
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professor while they devote their entire time to 
research, teaching only so much as they person- 
ally desire. With the coming of additional re- 
search work in the colleges will come also perhaps 
@ more general recognition of the advantages of 
exchange professorships, a feature which is per- 
fectly possible when fully developed faculty mem- 
bers are the rule imstead of the exception. The 
exchange of such real educators will be a very 
valuable type of publicity besides bringing with 
it a great many other advantages well indicated 


The June 26th issue of the Michigan Alumnus 
arrived too late for a complete survey of the 
contents. We quote without comment, however, 
the following excerpt from the address of Mr. 
Glen Frank delivered at Ann Arbor commence- 
ment day: 


“The success or failure of the democratic ex- 
periment of this continent will ultimately be de- 
cided in our schools. To quote Dr. Jacks again, 
‘If the battle of civilization is lost in the schools, 
If the whole 
community is set wrong in its education, what 
chances have the clergy of being able to set it 
right from the pulpit? What are the chances of 
legislation? To begin by starting the community 
on the wrong road, in the plastic period, and then, 
when it is grown up, to send it back—what fool’s 


who is going to win it afterwards? 


enterprise could compare with that?’ 


“But the mere existence of magnificently housed 
and largely attended universities in a democracy 
is no guaranty that reason and right will deter- 
mine its policies and dictate its actions. Dem- 
ocracy may be stabbed to death in its universities. 
Everything depends upon the kind of universities 
a democracy develops. Universities that teach 
their students what to think are a danger to a 
democracy. Universities that teach their stu- 
dents how to think and then trust them to decide 
what to think from year to year in a growing 
world are democracy’s one indispensable safe- 
guard. The university is not a retail store 
dealing in facts; the university is a temporary 
retreat from the world where young men and 
young women may breathe the air of freedom 
and achieve emancipation from the obsolete dog- 
mas, the unworthy loyalties, the irrational inhi- 
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by the California Monthly when it says of the 
practice, “Inestimable value lies in the change of 
tradition, background, point of view, in the con- 
tact with new peoples and unaccustomed habits 
of thought, which are necessarily involved in such 
a journey. It is a matter for congratulation that 
the University of California is showing an ap- 
preciation of the stimulus which arises both from 
the journeys of our faculty to other institutions 
and from the visit in Berkeley of distinguished 
men from far countries.” 


bitions, the tribal conformities, and the cowardly 
cautions that crush and kill the uneducated mind. 


“The university must do more than furnish the 
minds of its students; the university must free 
their minds as well. American democracy needs 
mental freedom even more than it needs mental 
furniture. And, obviously, the university cannot 
emancipate the minds of its students unless it is 
itself free from the sins and surrenders that mark 
the common mind. 


“In the field of the natural sciences the uni- 
versity has achieved freedom. As long as scholars 
in the natural sciences were imprisoned for their 
impudent investigation of ancient ideas, natural 
science was held, roughly speaking, at a stand- 
still. Finally, however, the university has won 
practical freedom in the study and teaching of 
the natural sciences, and as a result our knowl- 
edge and control of natural forces has gone for- 
ward by leaps and bounds. 


“But the plain truth is that the university has 
not achieved a similar freedom in the study and 
teaching of the social sciences. And the result 
is that the knowledge of the natural sciences is 
today in the hands of a society that lacks the 
intellectual insight and moral power to use them 
wisely. Until the university completes its battle 
for freedom, until freedom in the study and 
teaching of the social sciences is as great as 
freedom in the study and teaching of the natural 
sciences, the fate of civilization will hang in the 
balance. 


“It is to this second half of the battle for the 
freedom of the university that the educated men 
and women of this generation are called.” 
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Overdoig Educational Democracy 


By H. GARY HUDSON 


Instead of democratization, pulling the best down to the level of the mass, we 
need an “aristocracy of brains” open to any, irrespective of social rank and 
wealth, who has the power to advance faster and farther than his fellows. 


Do we want information or ability to use information? 


Must we try to cover 


the whole field of knowledge for every undergraduate and anticipate every sit- 


uation that he may have to face? 


We have been apt to forget that the good 


teacher makes himself unnecessary as soon as possible. 


T SEEMS idle to examine again our defini- 
| tion of education. It will be different for every 
teacher and every pupil and every man in the 
street, for our ideals differ and we shall never 
And yet 


there are some evidences in American educa- 


agree on our ideally educated man. 


tional practice which make us wonder whether 
our generally accepted definition may be correct, 
or whether we are not totally wrong in the points 
on which we lay emphasis in the schools. 


We may dismiss quickly the notion expressed 
by a graduate student in one of the best “Schools 
of Education” in America, that it is not the 
purpose of American schools to teach anything 
in particular. ‘The purpose of the public 
schools,’ he said, ‘is the democratization. They 
are a socializing agency. Most emphatically their 
duty is not to teach anything in the commonly 
accepted sense of the word.’ This is in the face 
of our discovery in the recent war that illiteracy 
even in our supposedly cultured communities is 
shameful. We have generally regarded educa- 
tion, at least the ability to read and write, as 
fundamental to the preservation of free politi- 
We have been told that an 
intelligent and informed electorate is the best 


cal institutions. 


guarantor of our republican form of government. 
But apparently we have been mistaken all these 
years. The business of the public schools is 
to “democratize,’ to make all classes friends, 
whether they can write their own names or read 
the ballots or not. 
only one way—to the dead level of monotony, 
to a mob, narrow, prejudiced, and bigoted. Its 
untrained leaders will share its character, ris- 


ing to a leadership in spite of, rather than with 


This “democratization” leads 


the aid of, the schools. 
the public high schools of America shows a con- 


A careful survey of 


stantly and rapidly growing number of pupils 
Instead of 
democratization, pulling the best down to the 
level of the mass, we need an “aristocracy of 


in the lower levels of intelligence. 


brains” open to any, irrespective of social rank 
and wealth who has the power to advance 
faster and farther than his fellows. 


In the second place, our emphasis in educa- 
tion has been wrong. We have stressed the 
factual side. We have said that it was the 
business of the school to give information, to 
prepare for life in the narrow sense of provid- 
ing the obvious and immediate means for making 
a living. One reason for this has been the char- 
acter of our school boards. Formerly education 
locally was in the hands of ministers and other 
professional men, and the minds of boys and 
girls fared better than now when school boards 
are drawn generally from the class of small 
professional politicians, business men, shop keep- 
ers, and artisans, men whose business is not so 
large but what they can spend time on public 
affairs. Their experience leads them to see 
nothing but the practical matter of boys’ and 
girls’ earning their living, and they fail to see 
the greater social and individual need of train- 
ing their minds. Do we want minds packed 
with information for the most part useless and 
soon forgotten, or “mobile minds” with the power 
developed to attack any problem intelligently 
and solve it quickly and correctly? Do we want 
information or ability to use information? 

Of course the closer we move toward the ele- 
ments of any subject the more the emphasis 
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will be on fact. The alphabet and multiplica- 
tion table are factual; they are our tools. But 
the attempt by our high schools and colleges 
to make educated’ men by their present method 
of a little of this subject and a little of that, 
is as absurd as to try to make the conductor of 
an orchestra by teaching him the violin for a 
couple of years and, when he is about begun to 
master the merest elements of that instrument, 
to put him to work learning the oboe and then 
the trumpet and so on through the various in- 
struments of the orchestra. He will have a 
smattering of the peculiar technique of the in- 
dividual instruments, but the qualities of musi- 
cian, the knowledge of the art and its intrica- 
cies, will never be his until he learns them 
through the mastery of one instrument. Then 
he can easily and quickly pick up whatever 
knowledge of the peculiar technique of each in- 
strument he needs in conducting. His is then 
a “mobile mind.” 


This definition of education, the factual, keeps 
coming up in many different ways. It seems 
always to be taken for granted. A well-known 
weekly whose pages carry a summary of the 
world’s events advertises its advantages for the 
study of current happenings. One of its chief 
arguments is—‘Complete the text-book. This 
magazine acts as a continuous supplement to 
the text-book.” To complete the book in history, 
to learn more facts, is not a vital part of the 
educational process, or an important advantage 
from the study of history. Rather the vital part 
is to learn to analyze situations, to reconstruct 
them accurately from given facts, to lay aside 
personal bias and weigh facts impartially and, 
having acquired this power, to apply it to cur- 
rent problems. 


As proof of the value of this type of train- 
ing, there is the experience of the British Em- 
pire in the local administration of India, the 
government that really reaches the people. Men 
are appointed to the Indian Civil Service by 
competitive examination—some of the subjects 
being the Latin and Greek 
detailed history of Greece and Rome, and phil- 
osophy from Plato and Aristotle to the present 
and 


languages, the 


time. The examinations presume careful 
specialized 
than four 
the duties 


ministrator 


work in these subjects for more 
years—subjects far removed from 
of a police magistrate or ad- 


of a group of villages in India. 
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The higher a man’s standing in these exam- 
higher his position in India, 
and yet this has produced a_ wonderfully 
efficient body of civil servants. They have kept 
two hundred million people at peace among them- 
selves for over a hundred years, and they have 
administered the laws, the police and local affairs 
so well that while the people of India may be 
exasperated at the policy of the imperial govern- 
ment, most of them realize that the security 


inations the 


of their lives and property depends upon the work 
of these efficient civil servants. 


Is every college graduate to be a peripatetic 
encyclopedia of knowledge, or is he to have a 
mind, schooled and disciplined by years of train- 
ing to be an implement that can be applied to 
any need? Must we try to cover the whole field 
of knowledge for every undergraduate and antici- 
pate every situation that he may have to face? 
Obviously that is absurd, and yet it is but the 
logical end of what we have been doing in our 
We have said to him, “You 
must take a certain course in science with your 


college curricula. 


languages, or a certain course in history with 
your mathematics.” We have been unwilling, 
perhaps afraid to trust our own product. For 
fear that he might starve on his journey of ex- 
ploration we have loaded him up with all man- 
ner of bulky foods instead of trusting him to feed 
We have 
been apt to forget that the good teacher makes 


himself with the rifle that he carries. 


himself unnecessary as soon as possible, for he 
knows that education is a matter for the indi- 
vidual himself, and that as soon as the student 
can be brought to the point of educating himself 
the teacher’s stimulus is unnecessary and his 
guidance of the pupil may be relaxed. If a man 
is properly educated, if his mind is alive, trained, 
alert, with power to meet new difficulties, he will 
quickly fill the factual gaps in his training as he 
finds the need. The man disciplined and schooled 
in the use of languages will readily be able to 
remedy his ignorance of science with a study of 
that particular branch of which he finds himself 
in need. The engineer whose first job is to build 
a shack will build a better one for having the 
trained mind of an engineer, although he knows 
nothing of carpentry. It is a matter of emphasis. 
It is good, unquestionably, to have a knowledge 
of as many things as possible, but better a mind 
trained to the facts which it must acquire, 
than a mind stored with facts, that it knows 
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not how to use. And it is the latter type 
that we have been emphasizing by our cur- 
ricula and requirements. We have empha- 
sized memory more than intelligence and we 
have the “Babbitt alumnus,” a man _ with 
no intellectual enthusiasms and no mental depths 
who is the product of a college that allowed him 
to flit from one thing to another without mas- 
tering anything. Method is more than matter 
and any subject mastered is a better preparation 
for the needs of life, even if it is a subject 
that is not pursued beyond graduation, than sub- 
jects themselves intrinsically better which have 
only been scanned. 

Because the state left collegiate and univer- 
sity education in the hands of the church or 
of private individuals until comparatively re- 
cent years, the general educational system of 
this country is badly articulated at two points, 
the passage from secondary school to college and 
—less so—that from college to university. There 
seem to be in general two types of bridges to 
lead from high school to college—the written 
examination more prevalent in the East, and 
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certification more common in the West. The 
latter is built upon the noble principle that all 
should be admitted to higher education who de- 
sire it, and its, inclusiveness is a natural out- 
growth of the democratic ideas developed in the 
West from the early days of the first settlers in 
the Northwest Territory. By this plan any one 
may be admitted to college who has completed 
a number of “units,” prescribed as to number 
and less definitely as to subject, in high schools 
which are supervised by the state and expected 
to conform to certain conditions. There is no 
external test of the quality of work done by the 
pupil or by the school. Therein lies its first 
weakness. The second is in the fact that many 
enter college who are not at all fitted for the 
kind of work which they wish to take up. The 
result then is either that they are dropped from 
college for failure to do their work, or that 
they leave college discouraged, or that the col- 
lege lowers its standard and gives credit toward 
a degree for work that is distinctly elementary 
and that should have been done in high school 
in order to leave time free for more advanced 
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subjects. The chief offender is the pupil who 
decides late in his high-school course to go on to 
college. Pupils have actually entered engineer- 
ing courses in some of the western state uni- 
versities who have not studied elementary al- 
By the point system in college credits 


they will then be permitted to count this “course” 


gebra. 


toward a degree as readily as a course which 
applies directly to engineering. Needless to say 
they could not go on in technical subjects which 
presuppose a knowledge of elementary mathe- 
matics. They are bound to fail either in col- 
lege or after graduation in competition with the 
better-trained. Selection by certification does 


not select. 


The other type of bridge between secondary 
This too is 
an unsatisfactory method for selecting college 
students, even in its best form as illustrated by 


school and college is examination. 


the work of the College Entrance Examination 
Board where the candidates for a large number 
of colleges are measured by an impartial group 
of examiners according to a general standard. 
The examinations are a bar rather than a means 
of selection. They are limited tests depending 
health, 


and degree of self-mastery of a particular 


upon circumstances—the environment, 


candidate on a particular occasion. They are 
arbitrary. They allow no flexibility of studies 
adapted to individual tastes. The loafer, the 
“social light,” the poor student over a period 
of time is almost as likely to “get by” as the 
thorough, careful student. Lack of a particular 
type of preparation is a handicap, although the 
quality of informal training in a given case may 
be quite as high as that of more formal prepar- 
ation. Education should be open to all who de- 
sire it; and closed to all who abuse it. We need 
tests to distinguish the desirable college student 
from the undesirable. 


It is dangerous to be specific in one’s proposals, 
for that is to invite criticism and objection. 
But nevertheless in my opinion a plan can be 
worked out which combines features of both the 
present schemes. and would prove superior to 
either. Let the schools be supervised by the 
state as at present imposing as far as possible 
uniform standards and laying out a course to 
be covered by “group requirements” on the broad 
lines of a liberal education. This would be a 
minimum required of all pupils whether they 
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It would be so 
planned as to leave time for emphasis on any 
subject according to individual preference. Those 
pupils who decide late in the course to go to 
college will find it comparatively easy to pre- 
pare themselves, for they will have had the 
minimum course as a basis and will not have to 
stay in high school more than one year addi- 


plan to go to college or not. 


tional to satisfy the requirements of a particular 
college. Fitness for college or for the school 
diploma may be determined on the basis of the 
school record and an examination, in fewer sub- 
jects than at present, conducted along the lines 
of the Regent’s examinations in the state of New 
York. The questions are set by the Board of 
Regents and the papers are read and marked 
by the teacher. All papers which he passes are 
sent to the Board for final marking, and failures 
by the Board’s marking are returned to the 
teacher. The plan has the advantage of state- 
wide uniformity and of examination of the stand- 
ards of both teacher and school. To the objec- 
tion that the course as outlined is too restricted 
and does not take account of the new subjects 
of the modern school, I reply that the type of 
education that we are seeking is qualitative, not 
quantitative, that it is better to enrich the qual- 
ity of courses than to increase their number, and 
that the needs of youth will be better served by 
a course which is the product of the careful 
study of experts rather than by electives chosen 
in the “omniscience of adolescence.” 


For those who must of necessity or do by pre- 
ference turn to studies immediately lucrative, 
there are vocational and technical schools. Those 
also who show themselves wholly unfitted for 
intellectual pursuits can be urged or required 
to enter one of those schools where there is some 
We have been afraid 
to make that classification between vocational 
and general education at the beginning of the 
high-school course. We have been too consider- 
ate of the wishes and even the whims of the 


prospect for their success. 


school-boy or school-girl. The European countries, 
notably Germany and France, have worked out 
a successful plan for differentiating the two 
types, and where they have succeeded we cannot 
admit failure. In no other field would we allow 
the wishes of a fourteen-year-old boy or girl to 
over-rule the judgment of an expert, and we 
should not here. 
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In the liberal college the aim is to prepare 
men and women for a rich life of deep thought 
and broad culture. Here too our emphasis has 
been on information rather than on education. 
We do not give the boys and girls in college 
enough time to think. We ask too much infor- 
mation of them, a little about this subject and 


a little about that. My suggestion is to adopt 
for our needs the plan of the honor schools in 


Oxford University and so, by giving our stu- 
dents something vital to think about and time 
to think about it, develop broader and deeper 
minds than we are now getting. There would 
be a number of general fields—the various 
sciences, mathematics, the modern languages, 
English as “the humane letters,” history and 
economics—each treated by the college in such a 
way as to bring out clearly its social implica- 
tions with emphasis on its relation to the modern 
world of the student. The freshman would be 
asked to choose one of these general fields, the 
choice being unrestricted except that the college 
urges its men to take the more humanizing sub- 
jects and those of wider social concern. In each 
of the general fields there would be a definite 
statement of the ground to be covered, not so 
many courses reckoned in units and points but 
by topics and divisions, such general divisions 
as would give a student the right to call himself 
a master of that field, to a certain degree, with 
the subordinate subjects carefully outlined. At 
the end of the first year would come the general 
examination on the elementary field of a chosen 
subject, and the student’s admission to the next 
year’s work would depend on the results of the 
examination given by the department, together 
with the degree of progress shown in the course 
of the freshman year as reported by his instruc- 
tors. The standard of work required should be 
high and carefully enforced, for we need to weed 
out the undesirables that managed to get into 
college. With the limited room there is no place 
for loafers and drifters. 
way for the serious learner. 


The idler must make 
He has forfeited 
his right to an education here, for when by keep- 
ing a place he shuts out another while refusing 
to profit himself by his advantages, there can be 
no claim which he can enforce. 


At the end of the freshman year there will 
be the last opportunity for a student to change 
his main field, and even here changes will 
usually be made only among related subjects. 


When changes cannot readily be made the stu- 
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dent will be more careful in his first choice, and 
it is a very unusual high school graduate who 
cannot choose the general field in which he is most 
interested. He will surely know whether his 
tastes run to mathematics, science, or literature. 
For those who are not fitted at all for pursuits 
of this kind there are the technical and commer- 
cial schools to help them prepare for their chosen 
occupations. 


At the end of the second year there would be 
a general examination given by the college on 
the work of the first two years. This would be 
the intermediate examination and with it behind 
him the student would devote his efforts entirely 
to his main field. In his last year he would 
prepare under supervision a report on some 
special problem that had been set for him and 
take a final written and oral examination on 
the whole field of his main subject. The exam- 
ination would be conducted by the college and 
would be aimed to test for power of thought and 
of expression. The college would not permit a 
student to take his final examination before the 
end of the third year nor allow him to postpone 
it beyond the end of the fourth year. Such re- 
strictions discourage the over-ambitious and the 
over-studious by requiring them to wait for a 
proper degree of maturity, and serve notice upon 
the loafer and the procrastinator that he must 
meet the test at a definite time. 


Our present system of frequent examinations, 
when semi-annually at the end of each “course” 
the under-graduate lays aside so many credits 
toward his degree, is a concession to the limita- 
tions of the memory, forced upon us by our em- 
phasis on the acquisition of information, not 
knowledge,—of facts, and not power. The pur- 
pose of the course suggested is to give to each 
student the field where his chief interests lie, 
mindful that what he does of his own will, will 
make the strongest impression, and to deal thor- 
oughly with that field in such a way that he will 
not only become really a master of some one 
thing, but will acquire an interest in life that 
will prevent him from becoming the narrow spec- 
ialist. The course would recognize too the fun- 
damental importance of capacity for self-expres- 
sion both oral and written and so would require 
of all the proof of ability to use the English 
language as a necessary qualification for a de- 
gree. In the final test the student’s ability would 
be determined not by how much he had acquired, 
but rather by the skill shown in using his infor- 
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mation in thinking and expressing thoughts of 
his own. In other words ability is rightly meas- 


ured by power to create. 


Now the student broadened and enriched by 
four years of general studies is prepared to ap- 
ply to the special limited problems of original 
work a trained and deepened mind, the develop- 
ment of which was the primary concern of his 
college. The college is too small, its resources 
too slight, and its emphasis upon a different 
part of the process of education. So the student 
goes to the university, with its greater equip- 
ment and wider opportunity. Here is the place 
for particular and detailed work along narrow, 
specialized lines. Here he will make himself 
master of his own particular corner of the vast 
world of knowledge, do his own work, and make 
his own contribution to the world’s service. 


At present we do not differentiate sharply 
enough between the field and duties of the col- 
lege and the university. There is too much of 
the university in the college, too much diversity. 
The number of subjects distracts attention and 
interrupts the continuity of a wisely planned 
There is often no definite detailed plan 
for a student’s education. 


course. 
The boy is not wise 
nor mature enough to plan intelligently for him- 
self, and the college hesitates to require a de- 
tailed scheme for fear it will encroach on the 
freedom of its students. Too many colleges, 
in the numbers of their 
students and in the number of “courses” to meet 
the individual taste surrender to the demands of 
the popular, and produce the shallow mind of the 
dilettante, which has dabbled in many things 
but has not gone deep enough into any one to 


measuring success 


develop breadth of grasp and vision, and power 
of thought. Their students are the same boys 
and girls whose whims have been treated with 
too much deference in high school. They did not 
know then what they wanted or what was good 
for them, and as college students they are only 
beginning to learn. They have always been at- 
tracted here and there by the interesting and 


the easy. Too often the interesting is so be- 
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cause it is only the striking and popular result 
of hard and ‘unrewarded labor by some one for- 
gotten. The hard may be made imteresting if 
presented with a challenge and appeal. Presi- 
dent Moody of Middlebury College said recently 
that ‘it is better for a young man to study some- 
thing that he does not particularly “hanker” for 
with a brilliant inspiring teacher, than some- 
thing he likes with an uninspired, uninspiring, 
underpaid instructor.’ Too much attention has 
been given to the subjects that are immediately 
commercially profitable. Let us discriminate. 
Let us have advanced trade schools for those 
whom the early entry into business appeals and 
for those whose tastes or abilities do not lie in 
the life of thought. Let colleges be devoted to 
the interests of those who are ambitious to de- 
velop their intellectual powers and to win the 
rich life that comes from cultivating the pro- 
ducts of the mind. 

The aim of the college is to develop habits of 
mind that will become traits of character. We 
want the habits of careful, clear analysis, of log- 
ical deduction, or orderliness and accuracy in 
thinking. We want the habit of thinking of all 
the factors, the habit of overlooking nothing. 
We want the habit of decision which means ac- 
tion, the end and purpose of thought. The his- 
tories of our graduates show that we are train- 
ing for authority. With these habits of mind the. 
graduate of a college can face any every day 
problem with success assured. The engineer 
trained to build vast bridges can turn to the 
simple task of building a workman’s hut and 
do it quickly and supremely well. Psychologists 
say that power cannot be transferred. But these 
are mental habits, the same in one situation as 
in another, the same in the academic problems of 
the college as in the practical problems of life. 
Let us insist upon one thing in college—the mas- 
tery of a way of living, and let us see to it that 
the way of living that a youth learns in college 
will be the one which he will continue after leav- 
ing its halls and the one which will make him 
the noblest and most efficient servant of his fel- 
low men. 


June, 1924 


The Editors of and Contributors to 


WILLIAM C. CASEY 
Sometime Professor of Political Science in 
the James Millikin University, is engaged 
in making a study of the British Labor 
Party and is at present in London. 


SAMUEL TUCKER 
editorial writer and columnist, is assistant 
editor of the Decatur Herald. 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
whose farewell address “A Plain Word to 
Alumni” appeared in the October issue, 
was formerly president of Amherst. He 
is a well known educator and lecturer. 


DAvipA MCCASLIN 
is Professor of Rhetoric in the James Mil- 
likin University and is the author of 
numerous short stories and essays. 


WARREN F.. HARDY 
quoted in the January issue in “A Board 
Member Speaks Up”, is editor of the De- 
catur Herald. He is Chairman of the 
Board of Managers Committee on Faculty. 


HALVvoR LEEK 
is Instructor in Political Science in the 
Wharton School at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


DANIEL GRAY 
is Chief Consulting Chemist at the Com- 
munity Silver Co., Oneida, New York. 
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DALE YODER 
is a graduate student majoring in sociol- 
ogy, now at the University of Illinois. 


GARY HUDSON 
is Master in the Country Day school at 
Newtonville, Mass. 


CLYDE W. HART 
is Assistant Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Iowa. 


W. S. AMENT 
is Alumni Secretary at Oberlin and editor 


of that College’s Alumni publication. 


FAY FISHER 
is Dean of Women and Professor of Eng- 
lish at Beaver College, Beaver, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


LEAH FULLENWIDER 
is Instructor in English at the University 
of Illinois. 


MILDRED WILEY 
is Instructor in Political Science at the 
Defiance, Ohio, High school. 


PAUL AIRD 
is State Editor on the staff of the Decatur 
Herald. 


LEO GRAYBILL 
is an Attorney at Law, Beet, Montana. 


R. L. 5. 


Give me the dusk — the piled black dusk 
And a long, long way to go; 


Give me the wind — a hungry wind 
And a path that I do not know. 


Give me the rain —a stinging rain 
And a cruel, heart-breaking load; 
Then give me faith, a strong, cool faith 
And the courage to follow my road. 


—Mabel Agnes Haverfield. 
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The secret is out — Min left Andy because she had always 
wanted a bank account of her own and Andy wouldn't let 
her have it. 
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Sidney Smith didn’t tell us that but a special radio mes- 
sage from ‘Min’ has corroborated our suspicions. 


We are sorry for Andy but we sympathize with Min. Every 
woman SHOULD have her own household Checking Ac- 
count. No doubt about it. It puts the running of a home 
on a businesslike basis and provides a record of every 
penny paid out. 


Such accounts are welcomed at this bank. Come in! 


CITIZEN’S NATIONAL BANK 
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